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EPC 


Through elaborate control tests in typical 


recipes, our established quality standards 
for all grades of Rubber Black are carefully 
maintained even in these difficult times. 




















BREAKDOWN GR-S WITH RPA No. 5 


@ § OW that production of GR-S is rapidly approaching the goal set by the 


& 


i) Office of the Rubber Director, the problem has arisen of processing it 


into finished products in satisfactory volume to meet requirements. The 


plastication, mixing and processing efficiency of GR-S on conventional 
rubber equipment has been variously reported as 50% to 90% of that of 
natural rubber. Regardless of exactly what the average figure is, it is obvious 
that to date smaller quantities of GR-S products have been manufactured 
with a given amount of equipment than could be made from crude rubber. 


F is a chemical peptizing agent which speeds the breakdown of 
GR-S and helps close the gap between GR-S and rubber in processing 


efficiency. 


RPA No. 5 is a clear light tan colored 
liquid which, when added to GR-S dur- 
ing mastication, has the following de- 
sirable effects: 

Reduces mastication time necessary 
to reach a given plasticity or degree 
of softness. 

Inhibits the tendency of plasticized 
GR-S to recover its original tough- 
ness during storage. 

Speeds the rate of incorporation of 
fillers when mixed on a mill or in 
the Banbury Mixer. 

Reduces power consumption. 
Reduces mixing temperatures to 
produce safer processing, higher 
quality stocks. 

Produces softer stocks which have 
improved calendering and tubing 
properties. 

RPA — The 
proper amount of RPA No. 5 to use de- 
pends on such factors as (1) the type of 
mastication equipment employed, (2) 
the properties of the particular GR-S 
in question and (3) the end results de- 
sired. For most purposes we suggest the 
use of the amounts indicated below: 


%% RPA No. 5 


MASTICATING EQUIPMENT on GR-S 


Mill . ere l 
Banbury . 
Gordon Plasticator . 


The 
practical advantages of plasticizing GR-S 
with RPA No. 5 have been widely demon- 
strated by both laboratory and factory 
tests. The following excerpts from test 


RUBBER 


reports are typical illustrations of the 


effectiveness of RPA No. 5: 


GR-S masticated, following 
which a master batch of 66 pounds 
of GR-S and 33 pounds EPC black 
was mixed on a 30-inch mill at a 
temperature of 125° F. The follow- 
ing tabulation compares the RPA 
No. 5 treated batch with a control. 


was 


Control 2% 
No RPA RPA No. 5 
Mastication time 
to form smooth 
band (minutes) 6 4 
Mixing time to add 
black (minutes) 13 8 
Total time. . 19 11 
Plasticity-Recovery 
(Williams) 204-75 170-61 


The use of RPA No. 5 produced a 
saving in mastication time of 50% 
and a saving in total time of 42% 
over the control. 

Using GR-S broken down in a Gor- 
don Plasticator, tread stocks were 
mixed in a No. 11 Banbury Mixer. 
When 2% of the RPA No. 5 was 
added with the GR-S in the Banbury 
Mixer, the resulting stock had lower 
plasticity and extruded slightly 
faster than the control stock, even 
though the remilling operation on 
an 84-inch mill was omitted in the 
case of the RPA treated stock. 
GR-S plasticated with 0.5% RPA 
No. 5 in one pass through a Gordon 
Plasticator kad a Mooney viscosity 


equal to a control plasticized in 
two passes through the Gordon 
Plasticator without RPA No. 5. 
A carcass type stock mixed in a No. 
11 Banbury utilizing GR-S plasti- 
cized with RPA No. 5 had a lower 
discharge temperature, consumed 
less power and had slightly lower 
plasticity than the control. 


Passes through 

Plasticator 2 ! 
Ammeter readings 

oa Banbury 50-37 47-35 
Discharge temper- 

ature of stock F. 218 215 
Mooney plasticity 

of final mix. 31 29 


There was no difference in the way the 
two stocks handled on the calender. 


—Experimental data are 
non-conclusive as to the effect of RPA 
No. 5 on the properties of vulcanized 
GR-S stocks. There are indications that 
stocks accelerated with Thionex, MBT, 
MBTS or DPG are slightly retarded by 
1 to 2% of RPA No. 5. With activated 
accelerators such as SRA No. 2, Zenite 
B, MBT-DPG and 2-MT Accelerator 
808, the vulcanizates have slightly lower 
modulus and hardness, equal tensile 
strength and higher elongations at break. 
With only 0.5% of RPA No. 5 there is 
essentially no effect. 

When as much as 2% RPA No. 5 
is used, an increase of approximately 5% 
in accelerator content will generally 
produce stocks having essentially the 
same curing characteristics as the control. 


—Although experience 
to date indicates that it is less likely to 
cause dermatitis than either RPA No. 2 
or RPA No. 3, which have been widely 
used in the industry, we recommend 
following the same precautions as with 
the other RPAs. Workmen should wear 
long sleeved shirts and gauntlet gloves, 
and should wash thoroughly any parts of 
the body exposed to RPA No. 5. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... Through Chemistry 





) Street, Philadelphia 23, P 
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O keep our customers informed on the latest devel- 
opments in Hycar processing, the Hycar Blue 
Book has been distributed to interested technical 
executives and supplemental material for this book 
will be furnished from time to time. Sections and 
groupings in this loose-leaf book have been arranged 


to make it easy to insert this additional information. 


Through the Blue Book, we are providing another 
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ANOTHER HYCAR SERVICE FEATURE 


service that will keep our customers up-to-date in the 
rapidly expanding field for Hycar. 

We regret that, due to paper shortages, it is necessary 
to make certain restrictions in the distribution of the 
Hycar Blue Book. Every effort will be made to fulfill 
all requests for the Blue Book to take care of actual 
requirements of Rubber Companies and organizations 


directly serving the Rubber Industry. Hycar Chemical 
Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg U.S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Correct pronunciations and meanings of commonly used synthetic rubber names and terms are given in the 
new pocket-size Hycar Glossary. Write for free copy. 
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PHILBLACK A 


Can Save I Milling Operation 


& Re 
This new HMF black Is sO successfu a i 
in reducing “nerve” in synthetic - i | f 
rubber that a better breakdown 


be obtained with less milling. 
In addition, Philblack A offers: 


© LOW HYSTERESIS 
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© HIGH RESILIENCE 
© WICH TENSILE STRENGTH 


© HIGH ABRASION RESISTANCE 1c 


The properties and advantages of this new and different type black 


are completely presented in a new booklet “PHILBLACK A”. Write 
or wire for this booklet, prices, availability, and samples. 


Purtires PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 


FIRST CENTRAL TOWER + AKRON, OHIO 
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WHEN YOU HAVE A CHOICE 
CHOOSE THE BEST 


With the recent rapid progress in conversion to 
synthetic products, compounds have had to be 
a compromise between the best and the most 


PRE VIE:V) (om 





Now that the best is available there is no reason 


for not specifying 


BJF 


The Naugatuck accelerator for 


TIRES * CAMELBACK © SOLES and HEELS 
AND ALL PRODUCTS WHERE 


® Abrasion 

@® Crack Growth 

@ Flat Curing Range 

@ Safety in Processing 


ARE IMPORTANT FOR SERVICE 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN: “BJ F— ACCELERATOR FOR GR-S” 


PROCESS « ACCELERATE - PROTECT 
with Naugatuck Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical 


DIVISION OF UNITED m STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER is NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira. Ont. 
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IN THE AIR 
ON LAND AND SEA 





Wherever movement is required, or vibration, shock, 
expansion and contraction affects fluid-conveying pipes 
you'll find Barco Flexible Joints doing their job. Outstand- 
ing conveyors of steam, air, oil, water and chemicals for 
thirty years, they take every damaging motion into them- 
selves, protecting the pipes. Barco Manufacturing Company, 
Not Inc., 1810 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Not just a swivel 

joint... but a com- 

bination of swivel 

_ q . and ball joint with 

; o rotary motion and 


responsive movement 
through every angle. 















“MOVE IN DIRECTION‘ 
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No. 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Insulator 


The Invasion Moves Forward on Schedule.... 


It took more than an adequate supply 
of synthetic substitutes to assure the 
Allied Armed Forces sufficient rubber 
to take the offensive on all fronts.... 
It took the ingenuity and experience 
of the rubber and chemical industries 
to map and to execute imagination 


staggering production schedules . 


It took denendable, efficient machines 
to process these materials into effec- 


tive wearons of war. 


John Royle & Sons—progressive pioneers 
since 1880 in the development and 
manufacture of extrusion machinery — 
are proud of the part Royle equipment 


is playing in this crucial battle. 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


N. J. 
PIONEER BUILDERS OF EXTRUSION MACHINES SINCE 1880 


Continental Europe Home Office Akron, Ohio 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. B. H. Davis J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter 
UNiversity 3726 


London, England SHerwood 2-8262 





PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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ano SILENE EF... 





Two Outstanding Pigments 


Important to Rubber Compounders 


These two Columbia pigments—developed especially for the rubber industry—are 
winning greater favor every day with Compounders. 

Silene EF, a white, finely divided hydrated calcium silicate, confers high modulus, 
hardness, tear resistance and good tensile strength up to high loadings. 

Calcene T, a coated precipitated calcium carbonate product of extremely fine particle 
size, confers low modulus, high tensile strength, high resistance to tear and abrasion, 
smooth, fast extension, and good general processing properties. 

They re working together in GR:S and other rubbers to produce stocks possessing 
a wide variety of desirable properties. 

If you've yet to become acquainted with these two excellent Columbia pigments, 


samples and data will be sent at your request. 


COLUMBIA_3 CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO +++ BOSTON «++ ST. LOUIS » + + PITTSBURGH «+ * NEW YORK «++ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND « + * MINNEAPOLIS « « * PHILADELPHIA * * » CHARLOTTE 
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WATER, WATER—a veritable lake of 
it is required for the daily operation of 
Columbia plants. Visualize a body of 
water one mile long, over 500 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. Within 24 hours it would 
be drained completely dry in order to keep 
Columbia plants in average production. 
aa 


A THIRSTY CHEMICAL is Columbia 
Calcium Chloride. Its nature causes it to 
dissolve itself when exposed to relative 
humidities above 30-35%. Because of 
this, a fast-growing use is its employment 
as an economical dehumidifying agent in 
basements and other storage areas where 
dampness must be overcome. Its effec- 
tiveness can be gauged by the absorption 
capacities of one pound of 77-80% Cal- 
cium Chloride. At a relative humidity of 
70, it absorbs two pounds of water...at 
a relative humidity of 90, it absorbs five 
pounds of water—or five times its own 
weight! 


TOUGH GOING! In drilling the shafts 
for Columbia's limestone mine at Barber- 
ton, Ohio, 22.6 pounds of dynamite were 
required for each foot. As the total depth 
of the two shafts is 4,581 feet, approxi- 
mately 52 tons of dynamite were used 
in preparing the way for what is now 
the world’s deepest limestone, mine — 


mf 
2,a29 1eek. 


ONLY A V-MAIL letter is always cer- 
tain to reach its destination overseas. For 
if the plane carrying your letter is lost, a 
record of its mail cargo quickly leads to 
the dispatch of a duplicate copy. Use 
V-Mail for fast, sure service . . . and to 
conserve valuable cargo space. One cargo 
plane can carry 400,000 V-Mail letters. 
112 planes are required to transport the 
same number of standard size letters—an 
important factor in the handling of 
34,000,000 pieces of overseas mail each 
week! And remember—V-Mail is the 
only mail that always ilies. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF 
(Hydrated Calcium Silicate), Calcium 
Chloride, Soda Briquettes, Modified 
Sodas, Caustic Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T 
(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate), and 
Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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"T 

DON No picture of NAFTOLEN* is complete without its background. For 
FO R G ET T H e behind NAFTOLEN* stands Wilmington Chemical Corporation with 
B A C KG ROU N D its staff of research chemists, technicians, and technical represen- 


tatives. This is your assurance of... suitability in the application 





of the product... quality maintained in the product...and service 


+ 
that goes with the product. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





REC. U. 8. PAT. CFPICE 
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Two Outstanding Pigments 


Important to Rubber Compounders 


These two Columbia pigments—developed especially for the rubber industry—are 
winning greater favor every day with Compounders. 

Silene EF, a white, finely divided hydrated calcium silicate, confers high modulus, 
hardness, tear resistance and good tensile strength up to high loadings. 

Calcene T, a coated precipitated calcium carbonate product of extremely fine particle 
size, confers low modulus, high tensile strength, high resistance to tear and abrasion, 
smooth, fast extension, and good general processing properties. 

They're working together in GR:S and other rubbers to produce stocks possessing 
a wide variety of desirable properties. 

If you've yet to become acquainted with these two excellent Columbia pigments, 


samples and data will be sent at your request. 


COLUMBIA_2 CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO +++ BOSTON «++ ST. LOUIS + + * PITTSBURGH * ** NEW YORK «++ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND « « * MINNEAPOLIS « « * PHILADELPHIA * * * CHARLOTTE 
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WATER, WATER—a veritable lake of 
it is re quired for the daily operation of 
Columbia plants. Visu: lize a body of 
water one mile long, over 500 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. Within 24 hours it would 
be dr oouessnaells dry in order to keep 
Columbia plants in average production. 
Ps a 


A THIRSTY CHEMICAL is Columbia 
Calcium Chloride. Its nature causes it to 
dissolve itself when exposed to relative 
humidities above 30-35%. Because of 
this, a fast-growing use is its employment 
as an economical dehumidifying agent in 
basements and other storage areas where 
dampness must be overcome. Its effec- 
tiveness can be gauged by the absorption 
capacities of one pound of 77-80% Cal- 
cium Chloride. At a relative Susenideey of 
70, it absorbs two pounds of water... at 
a relative humidity of 90, it absorbs five 
pounds of water—or five times its own 


weight! 


- 
— 

TOUGH GOING! In drilling the shafts 
for Columbia's limestone mine at Barber- 
ton, Ohio, 22.6 pounds of dynamite were 
rev juired for each foot. As the total depth 
of the two shafts is 4,581 feet, approxi- 
mately 52 tons of dynamite were used 
in preparing cn way for what is now 
the world's deepest limestone mine 
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2,Jua0 3 feet. 

ONLY A V-MAIL letter is always cer- 
tain to reach its destination overseas. For 
if the plane carrying your letter is lost, a 
record of its mail cargo quickly leads to 
the dispatch of a duplicate copy. Use 
V-Mail for fast, sure service . . . and to 
conserve valuable cargo space. One cargo 
plane can carry 400,000 V-Mail letters. 
112 planes are required to transport the 
same number of standard size letters—an 
important factor in the handling of 
34,000,000 pieces of overseas mail each 
week! And remember—V-Mail is the 


only mail that always flies. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF 
(Hydrated Calcium Silicate), Calcium 
Chloride, Soda Briquettes, Modified 
Sodas, Caustic Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T 
(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate), and 
Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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DON No picture of NAFTOLEN* is complete without its background. For 
FO R 6 ET T H FE behind NAFTOLEN* stands Wilmington Chemical Corporation with 
8 A CKG ROU N D its staff of research chemists, technicians, and technical represen- 


tatives. This is your assurance of... suitability in the application 





of the product... quality maintained in the product...and service 


+ 
that goes with the product. 


*Rey. U.S. Pat. Off. 





WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





ROC. V. 6 PAT. COPPER 
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In making use of our facilities, you will know 

that repairs are being made by: 

1. The developer and manufacturer of the Banbury 
Mixer. 

2. The only company which has. complete drawings 
showing original dimensions. 

3. The only company having the necessary jigs and 

fixtures. 

The only company with an adequate knowledge of 

Banbury requirements. 


RERREREREREERRRRERRRRERRED? 
> 


FARREL- BIRMINGHA 


ANSONIA, 


PLANTS: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. ° 


Be Kubber Director’s Office in Washing- 
ton has now granted us permission to return 
our facilities to the handling of necessary 
Banbury Mixer repairs. 


Heretofore we have been unable to take care 
of as much of this work as we should like 
because of limitations imposed upon us by the 
government. The result has been that a con- 
siderable volume of repair work has been done 
by concerns not properly equipped by knowl- 
edge, experience or facilities to handle it. 


I 


Under this new program we are prepared fo: 


If you are in doubt as to the condition 
of your Banburys, call in one of our 
representatives. You will receive unbi- 
ased advice from a man who under- 
stands the basic design principles of the 
machine. Preliminary inspections will be 


made without cost or obligation. 


M COMPANY, Inc. 


CONN. 


SALES OFFICES: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los Angeles 
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For Synthetic... Reclaimed ... Natural 
















Made in a wide variety of grades 
providing properties suitable for 


all types of rubber goods. 





# Distributed to ; 
he the Rubber Industry by ’ 
(7 STANDARD CHEMICAL / 
: COMPANY : 


AKRON, OHILO”~ 







PENNSYLVANIA 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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QUESTION: 


WHAT IS IT? 


WHAT ARE ITS USES? 


1S IT TESTED? 


1S IT AVAILABLE? 


HOW CAN IT BE OBTAINED? 


1S IT AVAILABLE FOR 
EXPERIMENTATION? 


WHERE IS IT MADE? 


ANSWER: 


A Goodyear-developed synthetic rubber. A copolymer of 


butadiene and acrylonitrile in a 70-30 ratio. Heat-softening 
for easy processing. 


For resistance to aromatic motor fuels. oils and solvents. 
or where low brittle point is required. 


Thoroughly. Goodyear began developing Chemigum 4 ears 
ago and has been manufacturing it commercially since 1911. 
Large quantities are being used in military products. 


Yes. Since last Fall. production has exceeded requirements 
for war equipment made by Goodyear and its subcontrac- 
tors. An inventory is on hand and will be permanently 
maintained against allocations. 


On approved allocation from the War Production Board, 
accompanied by your formal order. 


Yes. Up to fifty pounds may be supplied to any one cus- 
tomer per month for experimental purposes without 
allocation. 


In a privately owned and operated plant of The 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Company at Akron. Ohio. 


To order, or for further information, write: PLASTICS AND CHEMICALS 
DIVISION, SALES DEPT., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Inc.. 
Akron 16, Ohio—or 600 West 58th Street, New York 19. N.Y. 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 
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How PELLETEX Is Helping 
Save Lives of Our Airforce 
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Self-Sealing Fuel Cells being placed in the vulcanizer at a 
plant of U. S. Rubber Co.—Photo courtesy of U. S. Rubber Co. 


One reason why so many of our attack bomb- rubber compounded with PELLETEX and 


ers get gs oe “4 the “ge self- GASTEX make these leading semi-reinforcing 
sealing fuel tanks wi which they are f bl : 

eed. ‘Shade of a evtitic cmap urnace blacks ideal for the purpose. 
containing PELLETEX, these war-wonders seal It gives us much satisfaction to think of this 
themselves after hits by bullets, so that fliers life-saving contribution which we are privi- 
cannot be downed by blazing gasoline tanks. 








leged to make in addition to the many other 
The well-known solvent-resistant properties of war uses of our products. 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR TEX 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON (PELLETEX) 


PAMPA, TEXAS — GUYMON, OKLA. 


: DISTRICT SALES AGENTS ‘ 

ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston - HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF., Los Angeles ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 

















FRONT ROYAL wR 
VA 


EL SEGUNDO, CALIF. 
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AGAIN GENERAL CHEMICAL CREATES NEW FACILITIES 
FOR SULFURIC ACID TO SERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 











Petroteum 
Alkylation, sulfona- 
tion, and improving 
color, odor, and sta- 
bility of petroleum 


products. 


Pe 


gints 

Raw material in 
production of pig- 
ments; for sulfonat- 


ing drying oils. 


Fertilizer 


Used in super phos- 


phate and ammo- 
nium sulfate pro- 


duction. 


Rayo 
Used in the spin- 
ning bath in rayon 


manufacture. 


Sulfonating vegeta- 
ble oils for water, 
fire, and mildew- 
proofing fabrics and 


textiles. 


For carbonizing 
wools and for the 
dyeing bath in pro- 


duction of textiles 


For pickling of steel 
sheets and castings; 
removes oxides and 


scales 


For washing toluene 
and benzene, row 
materials for dye- 
stuffs and explo- 


sives. 








LOEWENTHAL 


AND 


Inseparable Since 1868 





Since the inception of the rubber reclaiming industry we 
have met its requirements for scrap rubber expertly be- 
cause of our long experience, trained organization, and 
extensive facilities. This background is invaluable in 
meeting today’s demands and insures prompt and satis- 
factory service. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable Address: ‘‘Gyblowell’’ AKRON 5, OHIO 
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+. ..1t took CHEMISTRY 


to realize the nation’s wealth 






American manufacturers once relied on imported camphor, an 
essential ingredient in many important products of industry. 
When war cut off these imports, however, the domestic synthesis 
of camphor was greatly enhanced by a substance which Hercules’ 

chemists produced from wood turpentine . . . Alpha-pinene. This 
is just one example among hundreds of how Hercules research has 
helped bring to light the hidden wealth of our natural resources.” 

















DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor of Seripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Palitzer Prize Winner 
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PROTECTING HEALTH from food con- WASHING WOOL — saving time. GREAS@-GETTER. Another wetting 
tamination by flies and other insect Yarmor* Pine Oil saves up to 30°, of agent is Dresinate*. Dresinate is 
verm-carriers is one of the jobs whose the time required for scouring and speeding the production drive by 
importance can hardly be exaggerated processing of wool. Yarmor is a wet- making it easier for alkaline baths to 

. a job now handled by a terpene ting agent. lowering surface tension. replace solvent baths for cleaning 
chemical product. Thanite*. the emulsifving dirt and grease. produc- metals. Effective in both strong and 
modern toxic agent used in sprays. is ing fluffier. cleaner wool. helps get weak alkaline baths. it has no harm- 
in great demand, the most out of our wartime supply. ful chemical action on soft metals. 
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HERCULES” 


TERPENE AND ROSIN: 
CHEMICALS 


_ offer answers to material 
problems in many 
: Industries 





LESS RUTS. Just asmall amount 
of Hercules’ amazing new prod- 
uct. Stabinol*. when properly 
mixed with the top few inches 
of soil. and then compacted. 
makes acompletely water-proof 
surface—preventing mud. 


BEST SOLVENT. For many uses be- 
sides paints. there is conceded to be 
no better solvent than turpentine. 
Hercules produces the finest clear, 
pure, water-white turpentine which 
thins and spreads paint without 
weakening its color. helps dry it fast. 
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c OMPANY 914 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


*Reg. U.S. Pet. Off. 





HERCULES POWD 


INCORP 


R. 
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for BONDING, COATING and IMPREGNATING 


(Cured and non-cured stocks) 


Longtime specialists in the fields of Combining, Coating and Impregnatig@g Compounds, the 
UBS Laboratories are ideally set up to develop the particular Buna Compogrids your operations 
require. The UBS Laboratories not only know thoroughly the compounfliqg advantages and 
limitations of all the latest synthetics (Neoprene, Hycar, Buna, Vinylite, etc.), but even have 
developed an original synthetic latex and synthetic rubber of their own. Write today, describing 
your Bonding, Coating and Impregnating Problems. 


Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 MHarvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





UNION BAY STATE 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER Chencal Company 


PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES ~ DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 
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KOSMOS 20 


KOSMOS 20 is a semi-reinforcing (SRF) type carbon 


el Colo Muitore (“Mo MULL to MM) o\-Tollel Millailela ol cole ie 


IDEAL for the GR-S and other rubbers used in military 


Welite Rahal ltolaMetoxeye 


OUTSTANDING for ease of processing, good plasticity, 


fast rate of cure, high resiliency, and low heat build-up. 
WELL-KNOWN for uniform quality and performance. 


RECOMMENDED for blending with channel black for 


itetel-Ieohi- Malice RecTul-iimelite Mm Cohwmmal-cohm olii(o Me] oF 


KOSMOS 20 is a Strong Rubber Favorite. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston, West Virginia 




















PARAPLEN G25 


Oil-insoluble 


non-migratable plasticizer 
for vinyl eet tits 
and Buna-N synthetics 








“yp ARAPLEX G.-25 is a radically different type of 5. Very low heat deformation 
resinous plasticizer, the first to combine the 6. Good electrical properties 

desirable properties of ester types with the perma- 
nence characteristic of a stable, synthetic resin. 7, Ease of extruding and calendering 
Although currently most widely used with viny! . le 
' ; ; ParaPLex G-25 is not, at present, under alloca- 


resins and Buna-N synthetics, PARAPLEX G-25 is ' i 
: tion, and enlarged production makes it available 


also compatible, in varying degree, with cellulose ae ae ai 
: Hlul ; ; ; for important civilian needs as well as military 
nitrate, cellulose acetate propionate, polystyrene, nye : . ’ 
lid sie uses. Write today for complete information on 


chlorinated rubber, Neoprene and various other ae ; a 
this unique resinous plasticizer. 


elastomers. Using PARAPLEX G-25 as the plasticizer, 


stocks may be formulated which exhibit these PARAPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


outstanding properties: 


1. Resistance to oils, gasoline, and water 


3 awards to The Resinous 
. ae a Products & Chemical Com- 
2. Excellent heat stability and low volatility sili sinitites eatantiannn, 
Rohm & Haas Company and 


Good low temperature flexibility Charles Lennig -& Company. 


Excellent resistance to ultra-violet 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities, 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 6» 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY )) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, 
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ANTISOL 


A Wax for Imparting to 
Synthetic Rubbers Im- 
proved Resistance to 





Atmospheric Cracking. 


Samples and Technical Data Available 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


NEW YORK AKRON, OHIO 
82 Beaver Street Ohio Bldg. 
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O MEET CRITICAL “SPECS”, SPECIFY.. WITGO M. R. 


An improved hydrocarbon, Witco M. R. increases 
the resistance to growth of cracks due to flexing 
in GR-S compounds. In addition, it makes un- 
cured stock more plastic and therefore easier to 
process. Increased tensile strength and tear re- 
sistance....decreased effect of aging on lowering 
tensile strength, lowering elongation and hard- 
ening curing stock... decreased modulus and 
resilience...fill out a combination of properties 
of Witco M. R. that processors find highly 
desirable in GR-S formulations. 


WiITCoO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


{Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer. Ine.] 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Boston « Chicago «+ Detroit + Cleveland + Akron «+ London 





























In Full Scale Production At 


le,  leneidlaly New Furnace Black Plant... 








CONTINENTAL CARBON Wrirco CHEMICAL 


COMPANY COMPANY 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
[CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS] [FORMERLY WISHNICK - TUMPEER, INC.] 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. . Boston ° Chicago ° Cleveland . Akron ° Detroit ° London 
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Serving Dependably 
Speeding padlieclbon 


* 


% ADVAN — New delayed action accelerator recommended for GRS for foot- 
wear, hose covers, CV insulation, etc. 

% ADVAGUM — Synthetic thermoplastic used to assist processing of Buna N 
type synthetics. 

*% ADVAWET — Series of powerful wetting out and emulsifying agents. Also 
suitable for stabilizing synthetic latices and dispersions. 

%& COPPER NAPHTHENATE — Powerfui mildewproofing agent. Meets all Armed 
Forces specifications. 

%& EXTENDER 15 — Extender for dibutyl phthalate and other plasticizers. Readily 
available. 

% OROPLAST — Sulfur reactive plasticizer for GRS. 

% PLASTOFLEX — Series of efficient plasticizers for vinyl chloride resins. Good 
low temperature flexibility. 

%& PLASTOFLEX 10—Replacement for dibutyl phthalate in Buna N type synthetics: 
Gives high resilience. 

% PLASTICIZERS VA — Plasticizer for vinyl acetate polymers as replacements for 
latex and for shoe adhesives. 

% PLASTAC — Tackifier and plasticizer for GRS. 

% RESIN V — Tackifier for GRS, also in adhesive work with GRS latices 

% VISTAC — Series of hydrocarbon polymers being used as tackifiers and process- 
ing aids for GRS, Vistanex Polybutene and other rubbers. 


% ZINC NAPHTHENATE — Colorless mildewproofing agent for fabrics such as 


duck, braid, etc. Meets government specifications. 


* 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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~~ 


for INSULATED WIRE 


Tensile strength 





Resistance to aging 


Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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A Report to the Owners of 


MORE THAN 


42,665,000° Vehicles 


EQUIPPED WITH 


STANDARD TIRE VALVES 


A SERIOUS TIRE SITUATION. Because of the 
critical rubber shortage, the present tires 
on your vehicles may be all you'll have 
for the duration. Because of this serious 
situation, they must be made to last by 
keeping them free from abuse and prop- 
erly inflated at all times. It’s a fact that a 
tire underinflated 6 lbs. loses up to 30% 
of its potential mileage. 

Since Pearl Harbor new car, tire and 
tube production has been limited prin- 
cipally to military and essential war-time 
needs. Inner tubes equipped with Stand- 
ard Tire Valves in civilian service today 
are, on the average, over 5 years old— 
with millions 10 to 15 years old. Five 
years and more of constant use with no 
apparent relief in sight means but one 
thing—even more wear and tear. 


*1943 Registration Figures 





For Passenger 
Car Valves 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS ABOUT YOUR VALVES! 
Tire Valves are built with standardized 
replaceable parts—for your convenience. 
This standardization that began 46 years 
ago, is widespread throughout the world 
today, due to the foresight and progres- 
siveness of the tire and automotive in- 
dustry. One size valve cap and valve core 
will fit every one of the more than 
189,000,000 standard valves in use in 
the United States alone. Standard caps 
and cores may be obtained wherever gas 
or tires are sold or flats repaired. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO MAKE YOUR TIRES LAST 
See that every tire valve is air-tight. 1. In- 
spect the core to see if it is damaged and 
replace only if necessary. 2. Be sure that 
a Standard Valve Cap is on every tire 





valve, for if a core is damaged and you 
cannot get another one immediately, the 
cap screwed down finger-tight absolutely 
guarantees an air-tight valve seal. 3. If 
your tire still loses air excessively ... 
after you have inflated it to the correct 
war-time pressure and sealed the valve 
with a Standard Air-tight Valve Cap... 
you know the leak is in the tube. Have 
the tube fixed immediately, for under- 
inflation ruins a tire, breaks down the 
side walls and, as a result, the tire can- 
not be recapped. 

To conserve vital rubber, every man, 
woman and child should see that a Stand- 
ard Tire Valve Cap is on every valve. 
You can tell at a glance when one is 


~ needed. Next time you get gas— get air— 


get air-tight Schrader Caps. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available for Bulletin Boards 

















For Tractor 
Valves 





For Bicycle 
Valves 
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THUNDERSTORM | 


a 
Theres Going to Be —— 


Ohmigosh! We hate to look... ta the 
But it’s no worse than the thunderstorm in your business when RUBBER INDUSTRY 


the solvents fail to meet specifications for uniformity and throw 
production out of gear all along the line. For in solvents, if There are six different types of 


there’s one thing you've got to have—it is uniformity. Skellysolve which are especially 
adapted to various uses in the rub- 


Hurdle that problem by specifying . ber industry, for making rubber 
SKELLYSOLVE. The unvarying uni- - cements, and for many different 


formity of SKELLYSOLVE is assured [S(@7>ONS® rubber fabricating operations. 
by our processes. of refining it N poe, tami gee advantages 
paras raga ia : Z ; 4G over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
Scientific, instrumented control AY 5) line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
eliminates the element of human a. etc. It will pay you to investigate 


error and the vagaries of thumb rule. Skellysolve. Write today. 


SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
























TREATED TIRE FABRICS 
BUILD BETTER TIRES 


1230 SIXTH AV 
In Caneda: DOMINION 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE 


« 
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SERVING NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS BETTER 
BECAUSE OF... 


jt 


_ CONTROL 











As K&M receives the 


As you receive MgO 
Dolomit2 from nature 


from K&M 





Neoprene Compounders know they can depend on K&M Light 
Magnesium Oxide for quality, economy and uniformity. The 
reason for this always dependable performance is the complete 
manufacturing control which K&M exercises from the time the 
crude Dolomite rock first arrives at the plant until the finished 
Magnesium Oxide is packed and ready for shipment. 





The rigid inspection standards which this material must meet. 
each step of the way, are based on K&M’s wealth of experience 





ip AKRON, Ohio, Akron Chemical Company 
ij \ BOSTON, Mass., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
i SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: .« 


ry with Magnesia products over the past 70 years. 
ire To meet the continued high demand, Keasbey & Mattison has 
es greatly increased its facilities for Light Magnesium Ovide. 
ig It is available now / 
Y if 

: KEASBEY & MATTISON 
+f COMPANY. AMBLER. PENNSYLVANIA 
¥ 8s | One of America's oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesia products... since 187 } 
+ OUR DISTRIBUTOR OF K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
tH AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
t 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, Illinois, Herron & Meyer 
| LOS ANGELES, Cal., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N, J., H. M, Royal, Inc. 
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Two years ago the chemists and 
engineers of American industry 
planted a new rubber “‘tree’’. 
Grown from petroleum and grain, 
and fertilized by coal-tar, this tree 
will soon yield rubber at the rate 
of 850,000 long tons a year. 
Essential to its phenomenal 


growth have been a group of 


STRANGE TREE 


basic coal-tar chemicals for which 
Barrett is a key source of supply. 
These chemicals are valuable in 
the processing of every type of 
rubber—synthetic, natural and 
reclaim—helping to make them 
more usable and imparting to 
them a wide variety of desirable 


characteristics. 


Barrett Rubber Compounding Materials—Carbonex* e Carbonex S e Carbonex S 
Plastic e Cumar* e Bardol* e Bardol* B e Dispersing Oil No. 10 e Dispersing 


e B.R.H. No. 2* 
Reclaiming Oil No. 1621 


Oil No. 64 
S.R.O. e 


oe BRT. No. 3” 


eo B.8,2. 0. 2° « ELEY.” «@ 


B.R.C.* No. 20 e Resin-C- Pitch. 





The knowledge and experience 
of Barrett research chemists and 
engineers are available to you in 
adapting these chemicals to your 
requirements. Your inquiries will 
receive prompt, efficient attention. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


49 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
GREAT BASIC 
BUSINESSES 
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means 
trouble! 


Exclusive Crown Zipper tooth construc- 
tion assures quick, smooth, effortless 
sliding, even around sharp curves! 


Look at a Crown Zipper closely, and what do you 
see? Each individual tooth is identical on both sides! 


This exclusive Crown design permits the sliders on 
Crown Zippers to move with perfect freedom in both 
directions along the zipper track. 


Even on heavy aircraft and truck-tractor covers, 
Crown Zippers operate quickly, smoothly, almost 
effortlessly—take sharpest curves without sticking or 
bunching the fabric. 

This big, basic Crown Zipper advantage is but one 
of many Crown superiorities that will make for better 
service in postwar rubber goods applications. 


Actually, Crown engineers, working in the field 
with our armed forces, have developed five advance- 







CROWN ; 
Takes 





2 sharp 
927 Sie 
Wow curves 


a’. 
Rough sliding x. 






s 
| 
\\ 


merts over old-style, conventional zippers. (See com- 
plete list of Crown Zipper superiorities below. ) 


When you turn to postwar, Crown's great backlog 
of experience in improving zipper design and in adapt- 
ing zippers to meet special jobs will be invaluable. 
Tor our designers will sit down with your own de- 
signers to adapt —or, if necessary, create — special 
zipper applications to meet your individual manu- 
facturing needs. 





ONLY CROWN ZIPPER TEETH ARE IDENTICAL 
ON BOTH SIDES, TO INSURE SMOOTH SLIDING! 





2. Die-cast 
for smoother 
acthton— y 
extra L, 
Y LE , 
strength EPL: 3. Provides opening 
Y] wherever you want it 








Resists 


corrosion 


= 


ge 
We 


—> , 
ZIPPERS | Ve 4 
: ° Won't 


are 5 ways better 


Hew 


p- 


f 


Member of the J. & P. Coats « Clark's Xm Family 





rit 


_ 








THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY - 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Crown Fastener Division) 





—— 
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BUT ONLY HILLS-McCANNA VALVES STAND 
OUT FOR ‘THEIR COMPLETE FREEDOM FROM 
OLD-STYLE VALVE FAILURES! 


Yes, this Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valve is so different trom ordinary 
globe and gate valves and plug cocks, both in design and in performance, 
that it actually initiated a new era in valve practice 
The diaphragm principle, as perfected by Hills-McCanna engineers over 
12 vears of application, at one stroke, eliminated all the many common 
valve troubles such as wear, corrosion, clogging, sticking, leaks, drips, 
tailures 
The design completely separates all valve working parts from the tluid 
no contact, hence, nothing to be eaten awav—no reseating or regr inding 
to worry about. Diaphragm hugs 
seat tight—-permits tight closure 
even over settled matter 
Use this valve on vour pipe lines 
handling emulsions, latex, soap 
solutions, mineral acids, alcohol, 
salt solutions, compressed air, 
hot or cold water, oxygen and 
acetvl ne gase:, etc 
STREAMLINED FLOW 
» pockets or ports to clog or reduce 
Write fer Catalog V-4 


dern valve practice 





ev 


M asc the United Seat :2 HILLS-McCANNA COMPANY 


2364 NELSON ST. MANUFACTURERS OF CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
CHEMICAL VALVES \IR & WATER VALVES , MARINE VALVES 
‘ROPORTIONING PUMPS FORCE-FEED LUBRICATORS . MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 



















NURIEAIWA Specialists and 
[ | | ' | r  ( Principal Suppliers 
ahi, aE TAT of Plantation 


and Washing 
MODERN PLANT Machinery for 


FOR RUBBER WASHING, SHEETING & MARKING mone iad eee 


al. 























The Illustration Shows 
" MS Battery of Continuous 
aac, Sheeting Machines 


FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD., MANCHESTERII. ENGLAND. 


R129a 
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1. obtaining satisfactory physical 
properties with Zinc Oxide in GR-S, the experience 
accumulated in compounding reinforcing amounts 
of Zinc Oxide in natural rubber is not always ap- 
plicable. The reinforcing properties of Zinc Oxide 
in GR-S are influenced to a much greater degree 
by the proper balance of accelerators, softeners and 
sulfur than in natural rubber compounds. These 
properties are also influenced by the presence of 
organic fatty acids in GR-S, which prevent the 
dispersion of Zinc Oxide. 

The low physical results obtained with conven- 
tional treatment (500 psi) probably are due to the 
failure to procure satisfactory dispersions, indicat- 
ing the need for special mixing or for special 


TABLE !I— Accelerator With MgO, Cumar, and High Sulfur 


COMPOUND 
ade ge ee eee 100.0 E.L.C. Magnesia 5.0 
a a arate Seern 4.0 CumarMH2'2.. 7.5 
Mercaptobenzothiazole . 1.5 Zinc Oxide .... 100.0 


compounding. Early in the work with GR-S it 
was found that litharge accelerated compounds 
gave quite satisfactory results. This is now believed 
to be due to the preferential reaction of litharge 
with the fatty acids present in GR-S to form soaps, 
which in turn act as dispersing agents forZinc Oxide. 

Extra light calcined magnesia functions in a 
manner similar to litharge to form soaps. The cou- 
marone-indene resins are also effective as dispersing 
agents in GR-S compounds. Working on this theory, 
special compounds of reinforcing amounts of Zinc 
Oxide in GR-S with small amounts of extra light 
calcined magnesia and coumarone-indene resins 
were prepared, by special mixing, giving the follow- 
ing preliminary results: 


Loadings 





Time of Cure Ten. Str. Per Cent 
Min. at 45 Lb. Lb. Sq. In. Elongation 200% 
re: 980 935 120 
15 1210 800 165 
30 1250 650 210 
45 1080 590 210 
60 1020 560 245 
90 1040 530 250 


As indicated by the stress-strain and rebound data, the above is a slow-curing compound. Where faster cure is desired, it cz 


usual adjustments in accelerator and sulfur. 


Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer 


Pendulum 


Lo 


ad (Lb. Sq. In.) For Elongation of Permanent 
300% 400% 500° Set 
165 245 325 35 
250 330 445 29 
290 455 625 26 
330 455 705 22 
365 490 775 21 
375 580 875 19 


an pe accomplished by the 


Cut-Growth Resistance 
Inches Failure at 


Time of Cure ‘: — - 
Reece” | See | amare | BSE | cece | BEES | secs cee, |_D>manmie Comerneton 
45 Ib ness in mm. Initial Per Cent Rise Cc - 9000 Cyc 20000 Cyc 
Comp. Permanent Initial Final 
Set 
60 47 7.94 $5.2 24.7 15’-6.9 20.3 16.5 20.8 15 29 
90 50 7.83 54.5 23.8 15’-3.4 19.9 ca 17.9 


100 Lb. Load. 0.15” Stroke. 100°C Oven Temp. 


*Test Conditions: 


TABLE Il— 24-Hour Geer Oven Agings at 100°C 














Time of Cure Ten. Str. Per Cent Lead (Lb. /Sq. In.) For Elongation of: Permanent 
Min. at45 Lb. Lb. a El ti 
— ongation §—§- 100% | 200% | 300% | 400% | 500% ” 
7.5 990 540 165 250 370 575 865 14 
5 720 425 170 300 425 635 as 
30 1020 470 170 340 465 720 oka 
45 940 430 170 345 515 815 14 
60 1190 480 210 340 510 805 18 
90 1150 480 210 340 465 765 19 
The aging results are specially noteworthy in that the elongation is maintained and the modulus 
does not increase unduly. 
mn 








Gine THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY «© 160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Is BUNA “SS” slowing your produc- SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
tion and increasing your costs be- WILL EQUAL 
cause: , ; 
NATURAL RUBBER 

l. It produces excessive shrinkage? PROCESSING 

2 a - 

2. It resists compound dispersion? Through the use of 

3. It lacks tack? 

1. It overloads equipment? 

: A 

If so. you are working under a handi- _ 

al : ~— — Plasticizer 
cap! 

Its success lies in reducing the heat 


Meet these enemies with: created by friction and “staying with” 


66 ao the compound instead of volatilizing 
SUPER -TAC during the mix which robs the stock 

of tack and causes it to “‘set”’ in the 

Plasticizer Tackifier succeeding warming operation. 








GALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


17700 LAKE SHORE BLVD. CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 











{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


~RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 





CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 





Stauffer 


SINCE 168s 








420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, .N. Y. 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. North Portland, Oregon 
624 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal Houston 2, Texas 





555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Apopka, Florida 
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CATALOG that lists and describes 
National-Standard’s steel wires, 
braids and tapes couldn’t possibly pic- 
ture the policies of the company. We 
believe these policies are as important 
as the products our company produces. 


Many years of experience in the rubber 
industry has taught us that all customer 
problems cannot be treated alike—indi- 
vidual requirements cannot always be 
met with a fixed line of products and 
specifications. 


The men of National-Standard have 
much deeper interests than mere catalog- 
type of selling. Their responsibilities do 
not end with the delivery of a product. 


These men are constantly working 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
AND TAPE 











with tire and hose engineers and mechan- 
ical goods men to not only improve their 
own products, but also those of the cus- 
tomer and to also find new and better 
methods of application. 


It is this kind of cooperation and per- 
sonalized service, and the willingness to 
be helpful that has built for National- 
Standard a reputation with the rubber 
industry as a reliable source for research 
and engineering assistance as well as 
for quality products. 


If you’ve got a problem to solve, or an 
idea requiring a new use of steel wire, 
braids or tapes for rubber reinforcement, 
National-Standard’s experienced engi- 
neering staff is ready to serve you. 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


BACK THE ATTACK— BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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NATIONAL | 


STANDARD } 
Fok 


\\ 
\ ; Cempany 
NN A 

~ A 


— a 
————${TT_ 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 














Eagle-Picher 


PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95%-97%+98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 
Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


Sublimed Litharge 
Litharge 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle - Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 


on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


S Since |) BAK 
PICHER 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices 


Ohio 


Cincinnati (1), 


| 


} 


| 
| 
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FIRE MOLDS 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T co. 
_ THE AKRON EQuipMENT ° - 
AKRON - OH! 











“TRULY” A UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 

MACHINE. CUTS CURED, SEMI-CURED AND 

UNCURED STOCKS. SOLID UP TO 13,” O.D. 
TUBULAR UP TO 5” O.D, 





UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 
MACHINE 4-H 


This machine's design and operation has 
been the solution to many baffling washer 
cutting problems 


FINE 


TOOLS 
BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


Lombard Smith Co 
2032 Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal 


New York Office 
305 Broadway 








The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 








€ 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 
CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 
CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

e 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 








N. Hi. 























Jt 








LD 
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Test tor Comparative By  ~<% 
- Subject: ; ” arar, 


BYongation 
Pee aii, 


[itn Report : Foer 


i. ee Evaluations 


pres sion Tear 





















tof Control : 





...and the 
proot keeps 
coming 





$ Laboratory tests for comparative evaluations 
pile up the proof of better values in RESINEX 
Test after test shows higher average tensile 
and elongation, greater resistance to tear and 
abrasion . . . Reports like these give a consist- 
ently Sisteilin picture of product improvement 
with this thermoplastic extender-plasticizer. 
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THE PROCESS of manufacturing 
butadiene is a matter of processing 
gases through superheat, cooling 
and pressure. The cooling stage 
was a problem in refrigeration that 
had to be solved with engineering 
thoroughness by companies em- 
barking on synthetic rubber pro- 
duction — and solved quickly to 
meet urgent demands of the armed 
forces. 

Solving the problem with “engi- 
neering thoroughness” called for 
the installation of Carrier Centrif- 
ugal Refrigeration Machines of the 
types long used for industrial ap- 
plications, including the processing 
of natural rubber. These machines 
produce the continuous cooling re- 


Carrier / 


quired in the selective absorption 
of butadiene. 

Solving it quickly was a separate 
problem and many synthetic rub- 
ber producers made arrangements 
to obtain existing Carrier Centrif- 
ugal refrigerating machines from 
owners not using them in vital war 
work. 

The gigantic plant of the Neches 
Butane Products Company of Port 
Neches, Texas. for example, re- 
quired four Carrier Centrifugal 
machines totaling nearly 2000 tons 
cooling capacity. Patriotic owners 
voluntarily relinquished them to 
speed completion of the plant. 
Three of the machines came from 
department stores—Gimbel Broth- 
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To control selective absorption in segregation of 
butadiene in synthetic rubber production 


Controlling the temperature of chemical reaction 
in a mixture of hydrocarbons and solvent 


ers. New York City; G. Fox, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Mandel Bros., Chi- 
cago. The fourth came from the 
Civic Auditorium, New Orleans. 

Carrier Centrifugal Compressors 
are being installed for compressing 
mixed hydrocarbon gases and pro- 
duction of temperatures as low as 
minus 100° F. in another synthetic 
rubber manufacturing process. 

All Carrier equipment that can 
be manufactured or “borrowed” is 
doing its part in the war effort to- 
day. When the war is won new Car- 
rier equipment — better than ever 
because of our wartime experience 

-will again be available to serve a 
world at peace. 
CARRIER CORPORATION. Syracuse 1}. 7.. 1. 


AIR CONDITIONING ° RE | | 
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To Improve the Heat Resistance 
of GR-S Stocks 








REDUCE thiazole dosage to a mini- 
mum while maintaining the desired 
curing rate with 


ACTIVEX 


... the Non-Persistent, 
Non-Accelerating, Activator. 

















> nr wt = ra 


Under heat exposure, normally accelerated GR-S 
stocks exhibit marked depreciation in elongation 
as well as “creeping modulus.” This condition E 
can be improved by the use of low thiazole accel- 
eration plus Activex, which is a true “kicker” and 
not a secondary accelerator. 





@ Bulletin upon request. 
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Further Studies on the Effect 
of Temperature on the Resilience 
of Natural and Synthetic Rubber—!I 


HEN pale crepe and smoked sheets were essen- 

tially the only forms of rubber available, rebound 

determinations at room temperature were con- 
sidered a sufficient evaluation of resilience by most rubber 
technologists. This situation existed because the resilience 
of natural rubber changed only to a slight extent with va- 
riations in temperature, and it was recognized that a de- 
termination of resilience at room temperature could be taken 
as a fair criterion of the resilience of the compound over 
a reasonably wide temperature range. This laboratory re- 
ported work on synthetic elastomers over a year ago,* indi- 
cating that a determination of resilience at a single tempera- 
ture was not adequate for synthetic rubber since some of 
these materials exhibit a considerable thermo-resilience 
effect, that is, resilience changed rather markedly with 
temperature. A large number of laboratories, particularly 
those interested in the high temperature performance of 
synthetic elastomers, are now reporting determinations 
made at room temperature and 100° C. Cole* and Sebrell? 
have published data showing the influence of temperature 
on the resilience of synthetic elastomers. Some synthetic 
elastomers have a resilience that approaches natural rubber 
at elevated temperatures, but are stiff and loggy and 
exhibit poor resilience properties at low temperatures. 
Therefore in the case of synthetic rubber it is much more 
important to consider the temperatures involved in the 
performance and service life of the rubber article that 1s 
subjected to flexing than in the case of natural rubber. 
The measurements reported in this paper were made with 
a Goodyear-Healey-type pendulum’ modified so that the 
resilience determinations could be made over a range of 
temperatures. 


Resilience Measurements on Various Elastomers 


Several elastomers compounded with 25 volumes of zinc 
oxide were tested on the pendulum over a range of tem- 


' Development engineering division, technical department, New Jersey Zin 
Co. (of Pa.), Palmerton, Pa. 

*InpIA RuBBER WorLp, 108, 157 (1943). 

Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Enars., 65, 15 (1943) 

* Goodyear Memorial Lecture, /nd. Eng. Chem., 35, 736-50 (1943) 

Jones and Pearce, “Proceedings of the Rubber Technology Conference, 
London, 1938." W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd.. Cambridge, England. P. 830 


H. C. Jones’ and E. G. Snyder’ 
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CURE 
30 MINUTES 
O- PALE CREPE 75’ AT 45LB. 
20 X- HYCAR OS-30 60 AT 45LB. 
D- NEOPRENE GN 90° AT 40LB 
10 A-“THIOKOL'N 90" AT ~SOLB. 
i) 
0 10 20 x 40 50 60 70 80 90 
BLOCK TEMPERATURE ~-°C 
Fig. 1. Temperature-Resilience Measurements 


on Several Elastomers 


peratures from 0 to 100° C., and the results for Neoprene 
GN, “Thiokol” N, Hyear OS-30, and pale crepe are 
shown in Figure 1. The resilience of Neoprene GN 
was significantly lower than natural rubber in the range 
from room temperature to 100° C.; room tempera 
ture the resilience of neoprene decreased at a greater rate 
than that of pale crepe. Neoprene GN had a higher re 
silience than Hycar OS-30 and “Thiokol” N, and the re 
silience of the sulphur-bearing elastomer was _ relatively 


below 


lower over the entire temperature range. The tempera 
ture resilience characteristics of Neoprene GN more nearly 
approach that of natural rubber than any of the 
polymers examined. 

The resilience of the butadiene-acrylonitrile elastomers, 
Hvear OR-15 and Hyear OR-25, over the temperature 
range of 0 to 100° C. is shown in Figure 2. Hycar OR-25 


other 
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Fig. 2. Temperature-Resilience Measurements 
on Hycar OR-15 and Hycar OR-25 


is understood to be similar to Hyear OR-15 except for 
a higher butadiene content, and this is reflected in’ the 
more uniform resilience over the temperature range. The 
temperature sensitivity of the acrylonitrile portion of the 
polymer is apparent in the Hycar OR-15 results. Below 
00° C.. Hvear OR-15 has a lower resilience and above this 
temperature a higher resilience than Hyear OR-25. These 


observations confirm the previously reported data? that 
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Fig. 3. Temperature-Resilience Measurements on GS-S Stocks 
polymers lugl butadiene content exhibit a minimum 


hange in resilience over the temperature range of 0 to 
100° ©, When a portion of the butadiene is replaced with 
acrvlonitrile or styrene, the low-temperature resilience 
properties are impaired. However acrylonitrile definitely 
contributes to improved resilience at elevated temperatures. 


The Effect of Plasticizers in GR-S 


The function of plasticizers in natural rubber is_pri- 
a softening agent; while in GR-S some plas- 

profound influence on physical properties. 
otted curves for GR-S compounds with 


narily that of 
1 


ticizers Nave 


In Figure 3 are ] 
25, 30, and 60 volumes of zine oxide and 10, 20, and 30 
parts of the high melting point coumarone-indene resin, 
In the temperature range below 60° ( 
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Cumar MH2-'2 degraded resilience. and 20 parts was 
more effective than 10 parts of the resin. However at 80 
to 100° C. the resilience of the stock with 20 parts of 
Cumar MH2-' was measurably better than the stocks 
with less of the coumarone-indene resin. Similar results 
were observed with 25 and 50 volumes of zine oxide in the 
compounds ; Cumar MH2-'% had an adverse effect on low- 
temperature resilience; while at elevated temperature 
(70-100° C.) the resin favorably influenced resilience prop- 
erties. The 60-volume compound with 30 parts of Cumar 
MH2-!2 had somewhat poorer pendulum rebound values 
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Fig. 4. Temperature-Resilience Measurements on GR-S Stocks 


over the temperature range than the stocks compounded 
with 25 and 50 volumes of zine oxide. All the stocks were 
well cured to eliminate the effect of cure on resilience. It 
was observed in the earlier work! and confirmed in the 
present investigation that resilience does not vary with 
time of vulcanization beyond the optimum cure. 

Turgum, a turpentine gum, has been compounded in 
GR-S with 25, 50, and 60 volumes of zine oxide, and the 
Ten and 20 parts of ‘Tur- 
50-volume stocks. and 30 
60-volume compound. —-\ 


results are plotted in Figure 4. 
eum were added to the 25-and 
parts of the resin added to the 


(Continued on page 415) 
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Nickel Alloy Insures Improved Roll-Neck 


Bearing Performance” 


Oom=-.. 


H. M. Donepp' 


T IS the purpose of this article to record certain advances 
in non-ferrous metallurgy that have permitted the per- 
fection of an alloy having the necessary properties to 

fill the need of a bearing medium which may be applied 
to existing equipment or incorporated in new equipment 
in factories making rubber articles vital to the civilian and 
military prosecution of the war. The extreme operating 
conditions met in rubber processing equipment—especialls 
refiners, crackers, extruders, and internal mixers—have 
been aggravated by the necessity of changing from natural 
rubber to synthetic rubbers, which require higher roll pres- 
sures and about 20 to 30% more milling time, and the use 
of thermoplastics requiring roll temperatures as high as 
350° to 400° F. Further, the demands of war are such that 
what was normal production with natural rubber is now re- 
quired to be exceeded, not merely equalled, by production 
with GR-S and other synthetic stocks. In addition this has 
to be done mostly with existing equipment as new equip- 
ment is necessarily slow in coming, especially if it is felt 
that standard designs are not suitable. 

As a result of work started several years ago a nickel 
alloy having all the necessary properties to fill the need 
has been developed, and after more than 12 vears’ experi- 
ence with it in the rubber industry, it is possible to set forth 
practical, workable, and simple field-tested applications for 
the new alloy at this time when the need is most urgent. 

Two events happening almost concurrently, however. 
made its use in these applications not merely desirable. 
but imperative. One was the rapid rise of the plastics 
industry, and the other. less happy, was the rising tide 
of Japanese aggression which cut us off from our chief 
sources of crude rubber. Manufacturers and processors 
of thermoplastics have to use heated rolls in their work. 
Temperatures used are as high as 350-400° F. A great 
deal of this heat is necessarily transmitted to the roll-neck 
and so to the bearing. Tuftin’s low coefficient of expan- 
sion, ability to “hang on™ to a film of lubrication and 
to retain its original Brinell hardness in the face of elevated 
temperatures made it possible to run these mills efficiently 
and without risk of scoring or marking the roll-neck in 
any way. 

Japanese control of our crude rubber supply switched us 
rapidly to synthetics, most commercial types of which re- 
quire higher roll pressures and about 20-30% more milling 
time to process into sheet, etc. Where it is feasible to in- 
crease mill speeds to recover this additional milling time 
and thus raise output. Tuftin makes it possible with a 
minimum of effort and with no changes in design or in- 
crease in power necessary, 

Consequently its use by rubber machinery manufacturers 
has become virtually axiomatic as they have always been 
‘ager to improve the performance and efficiency of their 
mills and other equipment on a sound basis and are con- 
stantly desirous of anticipating the requirements of their 
clients. These tendencies, always present and active, were 
never more vividly exemplified than by the extensive use 
of Tuftin in the equipment being made now under the 





1 Chief metallurgist, Jackson-Wheeler Metals Service, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 


* Registered United States Patent Office. 
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Simple Jig for Pouring Roll-Neck Bearings with Tuftin No. 73 
Nickel Alloy: 


Figs 1. 


rubber industry's $70,000,000 expansion program for the 
production of tires. 


The Requirement and the Solution 

In order to overcome the extreme bearing conditions en 
countered in operating rubber and plastics processing ma 
chinery, the ideal bearing medium must have the following 
properties and characteristics to a maximum degree: 

1. Ability to withstand very heavy, sustained pressures. 

2. Ability to function perfectly at high speeds—low 
coefficient of friction. 

3. Ability to retain original Brinell hardness in the face 
of high running temperatures, thus wearing longer. 

4. Ability to “hang on” to lubrication film, either grease 
or oil, under heavy, steady pressures—positive surface 
capillary action. 

5. Ability to form a perfect bond with the bearing hous- 
ing to insure a tight, durable liner. 

6. Ability to resist cracking-out or extruding under 
impact loads—high tensile strength. 

7. Ability to sustain adverse operating conditions or 
abuse (such as lubrication failure ) without scoring, seizing. 
or marring the journal or roll-neck. 

8. Ability to be poured and handled in the factory's 
own shop by already known and accepted methods, thus 
facilitating quick repairs and changeovers. 

9, Ability to be recovered completely and reused for the 
sane purpose. 

10. Ability to be obtained readily at low, overall initial 
cost. 

11. Ability to be used on all existing equipment without 
having to change design. 

Even a casual examination of the list reveals that bronze 
or “brasses.”” until comparatively recently the most univer- 
sally accepted bearing metal for this work, fall far short 
of being “ideal.” Some of these qualities it does not 
possess at all (1.e., bondability, non-scoring characteristics. 
pourability, able to be handled in the factory’s own shop. 
reusability ) and the others only to a limited degree. Ob- 
viously, then, the approach to the ideal medium could not 
be through bronze, since its drawbacks were inherent and 
not surmountable by varying the method of casting or by 
altering the composition or by a combination of both. 
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Fig. 3. Nineteen - Inch Di- 
Fig. 2. Roll-Neck Bearings ameter Primary Cracker Roll- 
Lined with Tuftin No. 73 Neck Bearing Lined with Tuftin 


No. 73 Nickel Alloy, Showing 
Bored Relief and Concentric 
Oil Grooves for Lubrication 


Nickel” Alloy 


Briefly, the desired result 
in a homogeneous dispersal under a crucible method em- 
ploying rigid thermal and atmospheric control, pure nickel 
and cadmium in an especially designed and balanced non- 
ferrous eutectic. The resulting alloy has, by both labora- 
tory and extensive field-usage determination, all of the 
foregoing properties to the optimum degree. It has been 
Tuftin No. 73 Nickel Alloy.? 


was achieved by mounting, 


designated as 


The Uses and Application 
Since this allov was originally developed at the 
request of, and in direct cooperation with, a large re- 
claimer, it found its first and widest use in the roll-neck 
bearings of refiners and crackers in place of bronze, fiber 
and anti-friction bearings which had been tried previously 
dubious Inasmuch as it “filled the bill” 
perfectly all particulars in these, the severest bearing 
applications in the rubber industry, its use immediately 
spread to the roll-neck bearings of sheeters, washers, cal- 
enders, internal mixers, and to the marine-type thrust 
bearings of tubers, strainers, and extruders. Subsequently 
it found equal favor for the sleeve bearings on speed re- 
motors, tire rim rolling mills, and for the roll-neck 
bearings on artificial leather embossing _— and calenders. 
\PPLICATION. As has been stated, this special bearing 
alloy can be poured and handled in the machine shop of 
the plant with its regular crew exactly like any high-grade 
Babbitt metal. A review of this simple procedure follows : 
1. Tuftin No. 73 Nickel Alloy pours at about 850° F. 
het enough to “char” a white pine stick; therefore no 
pyrometer or other special equipment is needed. 


UsEs 


with success. 


ducers, 


2. The bearing box and mandrel are to be cleaned and 
made free of moisture, grease, dirt. ete. 
3. Both bearing box and mandrel should be heated to 


about 250-300° F. to insure a perfect bond of alloy to 
housing. -Also, in the case of stave lined boxes, the shrink- 
age of the bearing box on cooling gives a snug end fit. 

4+. Use only a clean pot and ladle so that the alloy will 
not be contaminated by metals which have been previously 
melted and poured. 

The jig illustrated in Figure 1 offers advantages of sim- 
plicity. adaptability, durabilitv, and low cost. It can be 
rr from materials re: idily found in any shop; it can be 
used, with a set of mandrels of different diameters, to pour 
the complete range of bearing sizes in the plant, both full 
circle and stave lined; and will last indefinitely if given 
reasonable care. 

\s powerful testimony to the ease and flexibility of 
handling of Tuftin, refer to the larger of the two bearings 
pictured in Figure 2. This is one of four bearings, 19 
inches in diameter, on one of the largest primary cracker 


mills in the United States. Originally full-circle bronze 
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lined, it could not be made to run cool for any length of 
time until it was converted to Tuftin. This change was 
made simply by removing one-half of the bronze on the 
pressure side, securing the remaining one-half on the off 
side to the bearing box, and then pouring Tuftin into the 
area formerly occupied by the bronze on the pressure side. 
This procedure was eventually followed on all four of the 
bearings on this mill. (While the smaller bearing shown 
in the same picture was used merely for purposes of con- 
trast, it is interesting to note that it is obviously from a 
mill of ancient vintage, has no water jacket, and offers but 
a small area for sustaining the load. These defects were 
completely compensated for when it was lined with 
Tuftin. ) 

No discussion of 
complete without mention of lubrication. 
structure of the alloy, brought about metallurgically, 
ables it to establish on the bearing surface a positive capil- 
lary action which serves to retain the lubrication film and 
to resist the wiping action of the journal or roll-neck. 
Consequently it works equally well with either grease or 
oil and any standard system of grooving or of introducing 
the lubricant into the bearing will suffice. For those 
mechanics, however, who have yet to find a system which 
will satisfy the total range of bearing applications in the 
plant we offer one which has proved wholly successful 
wherever tried. 

Every bearing has a pressure and an “ott” and this 
point is especially true of roll-neck bearings. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, to introduce the lubricant to the bearing 
from the off side and to provide from that point a positive 
system within the bearing for transferring the lubricant 
to the pressure side. This system can easily be provided by 
boring a relief on the off side of the bearing, starting at 
the point where the lubricant enters and terminating in a 
feather edge at the point where the pressure area begins, 
as shown in Figure 3. To prevent the lubricant from being 
pushed out of the ends of the bearing when the pressure 

(Continued on page 415) 
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Fig. 4. Simple Grease Cup Used for Lubricating Refiner Mill 
Bearing Lined with Tuftin No. 73 Nickel Alloy 














The Heat Problem in GR-S Carcass Stocks 


Ht most serious problem in the compounding of GR-S 

is the development of satisfactory GR-S_ tires—par- 

ticularly truck tires. There are many individual 
phases involved in this problem and the most important 
factor that must be considered—one that enters most of 
the various phases—is heat. 

Heat is generated in the tire as it is subjected to load 
and to continuous flexure while in use. The amount of 
heat generated by GR-S stocks is considerably greater 
than that generated by the corresponding natural rubber 
compounds. The effect of this heat on GR-S_ stocks is 
usually to promote a rapid and non-reversible shift from 
a rubbery, elastic material to a stiff, brittle substance. As 
a result, elongation, modulus, flex-crack resistance, tear 
resistance, and other properties suffer. 


Problem Reviewed and Hypothesis Proposed 


Unfortunately heat build-up and heat stability cannot 
be treated as independent problems in tire compounding. 
GR-S may be so compounded as to offer satisfactory 
resistance to heat* 4, but the methods used are usually 
almost diametrically opposed to known procedures for 
obtaining low heat build-up. Low heat build-up is as 
essential as heat stability because of the danger of degrad- 
ing the cord fabric. 

The general manner by which these characteristics are 
usually imparted to GR-S tire compounds is: for low heat 
build-up, the use of high sulphur and high acceleration ; 
and for practical heat stability, the use of relatively fast, 
efficient acceleration with low (available) sulphur. Extent 
and type of pigment loading are important factors in the 
former, and certain non-sulphur vulcanizing agents are 
also effective with the latter. 

Detailed examination of these methods shows there is 
one point common to both general procedures. Both 
heat stability and low heat build-up are most readily ob- 
tained when the compound is tightly cured. This seems 
to indicate that a heat stable vulcanizate at a relatively 
high state of cure would be most effective in solving heat 
problem for GR-S carcass stocks. 

It is convenient to describe a problem such as this in 
terms of the molecular structures involved and their rela- 
tion to the physical properties of the vulcanizate. Low heat 
build-up requires a relatively large number of linkages 
between the flexible polymer chains which improves elastic 
strength and stiffness and also imparts a more ordered 
relation of chain segments relative to one another. [n- 
creasing the number of such links bevond what would 
correspond to a tight cure, however, would not aid mate- 
rially in reducing heat build-up. Such an increase in the 
1 Paper presented at meeting of New York Rubber Group on May 26 at 
Building Trades Club, New York, N. Y. 

* National Lead Research Laboratories, 105 York St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
B. M. Sturgis, A. A. Baum, and J. R. Vincent, Jind. Ena. Chem., 36, 348 

(1944). 

G. M. Wolf, T. E. Deger, H. I. Cramer, and C. C. de Hilster, “Alkvl 

Phenol Sulphides as a Class of Vuleanizing Agents.” Paper presented 


before the Spring Meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., 
New York, N. Y., 1944 


*J. G. Hendricks, Rubber Age (N. Y¥.), 54, 521 (1944). 

H. A. Braendle and W. B. Wiegand, J. Applied Phys., Apr., 1944. 
6A, E. Juve, and B. S. Garvey, Jr., Ind. Eng. Chem., 36, 212 (1944). 
G. M. Massie and A. E. Warner, “Heat Aging of GR-S Stocks.” Paper 


« 
presented before Spring Meeting, Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., 
New York, N. Y., 1944. 
7M. L. Selker and A. R. Kemp, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 36, 16 (1944). 
R. T. Armstrong, J. R. Little, and K. W. Doak, “Chemistry of Sulphur 
Vulcanization.” Paper presented before the Spring Meeting of Division 
of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., New York, N. Y., 1944. 
*G. J. Van Amerongen, and R. Houwink, Rubber Chem. 
(1943). 
E, A. Hauser, and M. C. 


Tech., 16, 834 


Sze, J. Phys. Chem., 46, 118 (1942) 


John G. Hendricks’ 


rigidity of the network does impose several drastic limita- 
tions. Not only is extensibility greatly reduced, but, 
because of the slow relaxation rate of GR-S,* nearly the 
full strength of the vulcanizate is exerted on any nick or 
imperfection, even under moderate deformation, The crux 
of the problem lies in the fact that when sufficient sulphur 
is incorporated in the usual GR-S stock to allow torma- 
tion of the desired amount of cross-linkage in a practical 
curing time, many additional linkages usually form = on 
further exposure to heat. 

The following pertinent observations therefore lead to 
a working hypothesis which is believed to account in a 
general way for this phenomenon. It has been recognized 
that GR-S stocks have a considerably lower rate of cure 
than the equivalent natural rubber compounds. In addi- 
tion to this, it is often observed that the lower cures 01 
GR-S do not seem to be so tightly cured as the combined 
sulphur would indicate. 

Recently considerable attention has been focused upon 
the “continued vulcanization” exhibited by GR-S_ stocks 
containing persistent accelerators.” It has been shown 
previously? that the “marching modulus” and poor heat 
resistance ascribed to these catalytic accelerators are 
greatly reduced when they are used in an active and etfec- 
tive accelerator combination with low sulphur. 

It is evident from recent data‘ that more than one type 
of sulphur linkage may occur during vulcanization. [exam 
ination of the different more probable’: *" type of linkages 
leads to the conclusion that in general these different link- 
ages would contribute very differently to the physical prop- 
erties of the vulcanizate, particularly on the basis of 
combined sulphur. Furthermore such linkages would 
differ considerably in stability.” As a consequence of this, 
subsequent action of heat and accelerator could lead to 
rearrangement of the less stable bondings into additional 
linkages of a more stable—and stiffening—nature. For 
example, intermolecular linkages as 


mt c 

S ae 
S ( 

C 


or possibly, intramolecular sulphur bondings, 


might re- 
arrange with the formation of additional thioether —( 


linkages. 

It is believed that thermodynamic and, to some extent, 
steric factors result in a relatively greater portion of sul- 
phur combining initially in a less stable form in GR-S. 
More efficient and powerful acceleration would be ex- 
pected to direct toward the more stable linkage or link- 
ages. With ordinary, less efficient acceleration, more sul 
phur and accelerator are used in GR-S than otherwise 
would be the case. Because of this, appreciable amounts 
of sulphur are available for rearrangement or combination 


on exposure to heat. The result is brittleness. 
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zothiazyl disulphide, used with about 1.5 parts sulphur was 
found particularly etfective. 


Table 1 shows the type of compound 
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Conclusions are based upon the actions of the variables 
in the base. The amount and type of loading have con- 
siderable influence on heat build-up, and these factors have 
been the subject of investigation.'' For the present pur- 
poses the loading indicated was arbitrarily chosen as rep- 
resentative. 

Figure 1 shows the heat build-up and the heat stability 
of the red lead-Altax combination as a function of sul- 
phur content. The abrupt change of slope in the heat 
build-up curve at about 1.257!" sulphur shows that in 
this compound additional sulphur does not aid materially 
in reducing heat build-up. Any additional sulphur, how- 
ever, would be detrimental to heat stability, as is shown 
by the aged elongation curve. The graph indicates that 
1.25 to 1.5% sulphur is a proper range for this combina- 
tion in a carcass compound. As a practical measure, 1.5% 
sulphur was selected for discussion. 

For a proper evaluation of the red lead-Altax combina- 
tion it was necessary to compare it with blanks representa- 
tive of the most effective acceleration available at the time 
of the present study. Table 2 shows these compounds. 
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Red lead 2... ibseae Oe ae 
Figure 2 shows the time-tensile strength relation of the 
red lead-Altax compound as compared with the blanks. 

Figure 3 illustrates the relative heat stability of the 
three combinations. The elongation after one-week ex- 
posure to air at 100° C is taken as a criterion of heat 
resistance. Modulus, tear resistance, and other critical 
properties would show similar changes. 

A comparison of the heat generated by the red lead- 
Altax compound and the blanks is shown in Figure 4. 
This graph indicates that the red lead-Altax combination 
is effective in reducing heat build-up. 

The effectiveness of this combination is again evident 
in Figure 5, which shows the same compounds after aging 
two days at 100° C. 

The characteristics of the red lead-Altax compound may 
be modified by the use of other types of accelerators. 
Figure 6 illustrates this point and shows the heat char- 
acteristics of a carcass compound containing 2.0 parts of 
red lead, 0.25-part Altax, 0.25-part Thionex, with 1.5% 
sulphur. It may be seen that this combination also im- 
parts improved heat resistance and heat build-up. 

In Figure 3, and in comparing Figures + and 5, we 
find that a familiar phenomenon has taken place in the 
case of the blanks. The greatest loss in elongation has 
taken place in the earlier cures. More correctly, there 


with Zine Paper pre 
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Division of 


1H, C. Jones, “Reenforcement of GR-S 
1 Rubber 


sented before the Spring Meeting of the 
A. C. S., New York, N. Y., 1944. 

*The exact point at which this change of slope occurs may vary slightly 
depending on the source of GR-S; 1.5% sulphur is recommended as al 
lowing a factor of safety. Jt does not follow that ditional allowance: 
would improve this factor 
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Fig. 7. Heat Stability vs. Time of Exposure 


is least drop in elongation on the long cures. The situa 
tion is similar in the heat build-up curves. In the blanks, 
those cures that originally indicated greatest heat build-up 
in Figure + are the coolest running cures of the blanks 
after heat aging, as shown in Figure 5. Note, however. 
that the plateau sections of the curves remain virtually 
unchanged, 

It is believed that these observations point to a fallacy 
in present carcass compounding. Compounds accelerated 
in the manner used for the blanks give a choice of either 
fairly low heat build-up and poor stability, or increased 
heat build-up with fair heat stability. Actually, in the 
curing curves of the blanks, the points which indicate 
optimum properties for either of these characteristics are 
those which indicate less satisfactory results with respect 
to the other. 

A comparison of the best characteristics of the blanks 
with those imparted by the red lead-Altax combination is of 
interest. In the latter case the time-tensile strength rela- 
tion may be used much more reliably as an indication of 
state of cure. Once optimum cure is reached, the data 
show the elongation jor any given aging period to be re 
markably constant. Since the plateau sections of the time 
heat stability. and time-heat build-up curves are both 
reached in a practical time, there is little of the conflict 
noted above. 

The ditference between the red lead-Altax compound 
and the blanks is readily explainable on the basis that a 
powerful and efficient accelerator combination is necessary 
to drive home the sulphur. 

Figure 7 shows the heat stability of red lead-Altax com 
pounds and the blanks as a function of time of exposure 
The relations shown in the three lower curves already have 
heen discussed. In order to demonstrate the adaptability 
of the red lead-Altax combination, it is shown in a com 
pound containing 0.8 sulphur, as well as one with 114% 
sulphur. The results shown by the two upper curves indi 
cate that the use of this accelerator combination permits 
considerable latitude in selection of physical properties by 
proper adjustment of the sulphur content 


Summary 

\ working hypothesis is presented to account for the 
action of heat on GR-S vulcanizates. It is proposed that 
am appreciable amount of sulphur combining in early stages 
combines in an unstable form. Subsequent action of heat 
leads to rearrangement and combination to additional inter 
molecular bondings. 


(Continued on page 42/ 





lex-Cracking Resistance Tests on the 


e Mattia Machine 
H. F. Schwarz’ 


HEN it became apparent to the rubber chemists 

of this country that a major defect of GR-S 

was relatively poor resistance to flex-cracking, 
here was an immediate response in the form of expert- 
mentation with laboratory test machines to determine the 
| involved and to devise methods of overcoming 
lue to flexing. 

\t the time that work was started on the flexing 
properties of GR-S, there were in general use two 
standard testing machines for determining the relative 
resistance to growth of flex cracks: (a) The De Mattia 
flexing machine.= and (b) the du Pont flexing machine." 
These machines, which had been approved by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials.) had been developed 
to test compounds containing natural rubber to be used 
in a wide variety of products including shoe soles and 
uppers, belts, diaphragms, and hose covers, as well as 
tire treads and sidewalls. Neither machine, therefore. 
could be expected to be the ideal type desired tor experi- 
mentation with GR-S tire tread stock. 

Vila? Breckley.® and Carlton and Reinbold* have made 
valuable suggestions about the methods of testing GR-S 
tread stock on the above machines. All have pointed out 
the advisability of making a nick in the sample at the 
beginning of the test and measuring the growth of the 
crack during flexing. However little has been said about 
the other conditions of testing. such as the angle through 
which flexing takes place on the De Mattia machine. The 
work reported here was done to obtain information on 
the effect of variation in the angle of flexing. 

Recent publications by Prettvyman,* Fielding.” and Col- 
umbian Carbon Co." have described improved testing 
machines which seem to have advantages over the De 
Mattia machine. The Prettyman machine, since it was de- 
signed to duplicate as nearly as possible the forces acting on 
the grooved section of a tire tread, seems to be particularly 
well adapted to laboratory tests which are intended to serve 
as an indication of the resistance of a tire tread to flex 
cracking. However until one of these newly developed ma- 
chines is adopted as a standard for tire tread flexing tests, 
it should be to the interests of those using equipment already 
available to determine the best conditions under which tests 
should be made 


Method of Testing 
The following basic formula for GR-S tire tread stock 
was used in this experiment : 





. 1 
Ct Blac \ ss 
M. R Var 
The variation in the last two ingredients follows 
W #12 Ct B) 7 
W +38 M. R 
The Witco No. 12 channel black is of the easy-processing 


oer coarse channel-black type 


The Witco No, 38 M. R. has the following physical 
pre iperties : 


Melting Point (cube in air method) ; F : <=. 300" to- 320° FF. 
Penetration (A.S.T.M, D-5-25): 
At s7° rae pis Pacer : 3 to 5 
Vag | sae Sue rele : sae : ees 2 to 
115 | beck eels sae ae 5 ene > to 7 
Speeitie Gravity 5 peaks Sere aie : Tere 1.03 


The size of the batch mixed was 3.4 times the above 
formula in grams. \ 12-inch laboratory mill was used, 
and the temperature was maintained at 80° to 100° F. 
\iter all ingredients were incorporated into the GR-S, 
the batch was refined four times. 

All tests were made according to the standard A.S.T.M. 
methods. 

The effect on tensile strength, modulus at 300 per cent, 


elongation, and tear resistance caused by variation in the 


loading of channel black and M. R. is given in Table 1 


and Figures 1. 2, 3, and 4. 


TABLE 1 


Parts Channel 
Black per 101 — 


Parts GR-S ( 10 30 5 


Parts M. R. per 100 Parts GR-S 


a 


Tensile Strength (Lb./Sq. In.) 


5t ais ails tee pe tae 2860 3110 2600 1820 
60 Cinieiee eis coe Sree ete 2960 3140 2700 2050 
e® ) Viewer eg aeeese ae aes 3030 3160 2770 2150 


Modulus at 300% Elongation (Lbs./Sq. In.) 


( 10 30 50 
5) , Soap ate et meee ieee ee 1630 820 420 250 
ov Bashan peice ions Wernick eas 2300 1080 S00 300 
Fao” | Sroka sas onkn enn eae SS 1680 720 400 


0 1( 30 50 

(y= wien ee eave oo Sie es ewe > ole 430 600 830 899 
og EE ee aes A ee re 340 550 780 860 
FS aineprip sib oeuenen en 27 480 720 800 


Tear Resistance (Lbs./In. of Thickness) 


0 10 30 50 
50) ; Sip eye team a ane ts See ere 205 280 263 175 
6) paisa ose. parison ee aie 227 307 315 210 
ie =, Sisbindutouwiohe aeeeshietan 237 325 357 29( 


Testing of Flex Crack Resistance 


The De Mattia type of machine used in flex cracking 
tests was the National Rubber Machinery Co. Model D. 
The “bend flexing test specimens” described in the A.S. 
T.M. method, Designation D-430-40-B, were used. 

Since Vila, Breckley, Carlton and Reinbold, and Pretty- 
man have agreed as to the desirability of using a nicked 
sample, that procedure was followed. The nick was made 
directly in the center of the groove of the specimen with 
the corner of a single edge razor blade. by the following 
method : , 


The specimens were mounted in the machine, and 
it was rotated by hand to that position in which the 
jaws were closest together. This “opened up” the 
grooves of the specimens and made it easier to con- 
trol the size and location of the nick. The nick was 
made exactly 0.2-centimeter long by merely touch- 
ing the corner of the razor blade to the exposed 
surface. 


1 Formerly with Witco Chemical Co., present address, Sherwin-Williams Co 
both in Chicago, Il. 

* Cooper, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 2, 319 (1930). 
Neal and Northam. Ind. Eng. Chem., 23, 1449 (1931). 

*A.S.T.M. Standard, Designation D 430-40 (Methods B and C) 
Ind. Eng. Chen 34, 1275 (1942). 

* Breckley, Rubber Age (N. Y.), 53, 331 (1943). 

7Ixpra Rupper Worzip, 108, 141 (1943). 

®JInd. Eng. Chem., 36, 29 (1944). 

» Tbad., 35, 1259 (1943). 


” The Carbon Reenforcement of Buna S (GR-S)", Columbian Carbon ( 
Tan., 1943 
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Fig. 2. Effect on Modulus at 300% of Channel Black and M. R. 


After the specimens were nicked, the machine was run 
until the cut in each specimen had grown from Q.2-centi- 
meter in width to 1.2 centimeter (no measurement of 
depth was made). Since several specimens were tested 
at once, the machine was stopped at about every 5,000 
flexures, and the width of each cut was measured. When 
all samples had reached 1.2-centimeter cut width or more, 
the test was stopped. Since it seldom hapnened that the 
machine was stopped at exactly 1.2-centimeter cut width, 
a graph was constructed plotting cycles of flexing against 
the final crack width for each sample. The number of 
eveles corresponding to a total 1.2-centimeter cut width 
was then obtained by interpolation of the graphs. 

“Cut growth” or “flex cracking growth resistance” can 
be reported in units of growth per cycle of flexing or in 
cvcles required to cause a cut growth of a standard amount. 
We have used both “thousandths of an inch of growth per 
kilocvele of flexing’ and “kilocycles of flexing required 
to cause a cut growth of 1.0 centimeter (from 0.2 to 1.2 
centimeters). The latter method is used to interpret the 
data in this experiment. 

The A.S.T.M. D-430-40-B specification requires that 
the clamps grip each end of the sample over a length 
of 13¢ inches, and that the machine be adjusted so that 
during each stroke the grips approach each other to a 
<listance of 34-inch and separate to a distance of three 
inches. This provides that the specimen is at about a 
65-degree bend at its straightest position and at a com- 
plete 180-degree bend at its position of greatest flexure. 
(By 65-degree bend is meant that the sample has been 
moved through a dihedral angle of 65 degrees away from 
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Its normal straight position. At the 180-degree bend 
the sample is bent back upon itself completely.) There- 
fore the net angle through which flexure takes place 
is 115 degrees. 

To determine the effect of variation in the angle of 
flexing, the following conditions were used for the tests: 
a. The A.S.T.M. conditions; initial angle 65 degrees. 
final angle 180 degrees, net angle 115 degrees. 

b. Initial angle O degree, final angle 115 degrees, net 

angle 115 degrees. 

c. Initial angle O degree, final angle 90 degrees, net 

angle 90 degrees. 

Because of the construction of the machine, the net angle 
of 90 degrees is the smallest angle of flexure that can be 
obtained on the Model D, National Rubber Machinery 
Co., De Mattia machine. 

The test conditions described above were obtained by 
using the following settings when the specimens were 
mounted in the machine: 

Distance between Grips 
Each End of Sample st 


Gripped Minimum Maximun 


Test Conditions Over Length of 


i. From 65 degrees to 180 

degrees (A.S.T.M.) ... 13¢ inches 
b. From 0 degree to 115 

degrees a ere 141/22 inches ¥ 35/16 
c. From 0 degree to 90 

degrees oa 1 /a6-1nch 31/46 41 


For the tests in which the initial angle is O degree (i.e.. 
the specimen is in a_ straight position) it is necessary 
to be careful at the beginning of the test in order to 
make the specimen bend with the groove on the outside. 
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Fig. 3. Effect on Elongation of Channel Black and M. R. 
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Fig. 4. Effect on Tear Resistance of Channel Black and M. R. 
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\fter several flexures the specimen will have taken a 
ery slight permanent set, enough so that it will bend in 
the right direction for the balance of the test, but not 
so much that it will not come back to O degree at the end 
of each flexure. 


Discussion of Results 
Table 2 and Figure 5 give the results obtained | 
testing flex cracking resistance as described above. 
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By comparing the data for a net angle of 115 degrees 
obtained by the two different methods (65 degrees to 
180 degrees and O degree to 115 degrees) it can be seen 
that the effect of starting with an angle of 0 degree instead 
of 65 degrees is to increase greatly the number of flexures 
required to produce the standard cut growth. 

The addition of softener increases resistance to crack- 
ing whether the test 1s made from 0 degree to 115 degrees 
or trom 65 degrees to 180 degrees. However the rela- 
tion between flex cracking resistance and amount of 
soitener is more nearly a straight line for the 0 degree 

115 degrees conditions than it is for 65 degrees to 180 


degrees 


inp1A RUBBER WORLD 


The addition of channel black causes a decrease in 
resistance to cracking whether the test conditions are 
0 degree to 115 degrees or 65 degrees to 180 degrees and 
irrespective of the amount of softener. 

For the O-degree to 90-degree conditions the addition 
of softener causes a reversal in the effect of channel 
black on flex cracking resistance. With 0 to 10 parts 

_R. better resistance is obtained with 50 parts channel 
black than with 60 or 75 parts. With 30 to 50 parts M. R., 
however, the better resistance is given by 75 parts black. 

Increase in softener content also causes a more marked 
increase in resistance to cracking when a net angle of 
0 degrees is used than with a net angle of 115 degrees. 

\ similarity between the effect of compounding varia- 
tions on modulus and the effect of the same variations 
on flex cracking resistance has been noted by several 
investigators ; however, no information has been published 
on the correlation between these two tests. Since con- 
siderable saving in testing time would be accomplished 
if an adequate relation between modulus and flexing re- 
sistance could be arrived it seems desirable to investi- 
gate this relation. 

Figure 6 is an attempt at correlating modulus and flex 
cracking resistance by plotting one against the other on 
log-log graph paper. Although there are some variations 
probably due to experimental error, straight lines of ap- 
proximately the same slope are produced for the same 
angle of testing. The slopes of the lines for the 65- 
to 180-degree test conditions are slightly different from 
the slopes of the tests started at O-degree angle. 

The greatest advantage of Figure 6, however, is to 
indicate the direct dependence of flex cracking resistance 
upon modulus for the 65- to 1&80-degree test conditions. 
For the O degree to 115 degrees and O degree to 90 degrees 
conditions, changes in compounding ingredients (in this 
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Fig. 7. The De Mattia Machine for Flex-Cracking Tests 


case channel black) have a marked effect on the relation 
between flex cracking resistance and modulus. 

In considering the proper angle through which flexure 
should take place on the De Mattia machine, it is of inter- 
est to note the comments of Prettyman* on the desirability 
of including in each flexing cycle periods of tension, zero 
strain, and compression, © Although it is not possible to 
do this on the De Mattia machine, the use of the O- to 90- 
degree conditions does give periods of zero strain and 
moderate tension, whereas the 65- to 180-degree test 
provides only variations in extreme tension. 

Two miscellaneous facts dealing with the curing of 
specimens and the method of rating cut growth were 
learned during the course of this work. The first is 
that the flex cracking resistance is independent of the 
direction of the grain in the preparation of samples for 
curing for the stocks tested. The second is that the 
measurements of the number of flexures required to 
produce a definite crack growth is superior to the measure- 
ment of the number of flexures required to rupture com- 
pletely the specimen. By the latter method very mislead- 
ing results can be obtained. For example, some samples 
which had a very fast rate of crack growth did not rupture 
until after other samples with a slower rate of growth had 
failed. The ditference seemed to be due to the formation 
of a skin of great strength at the back of some speci- 
mens which tended to keep the sample from failing. 

Because of the fact that experiments cover only a 
part of the possible test conditions, we have not drawn 
any general conclusions regarding the best methods of 
testing for flex cracking resistance. The information is 
presented for what it is worth in aiding the establish- 
ment of satisfactory test conditions for use with the 
De Mattia machine. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Miss Miriam Gelberd in performing a large part of the 
testing reported in this paper. 





Effect of Temperature 
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25-volume zine oxide stock with 10 parts of Naftolen was 
included in the evaluation. Turgum degraded resilience 
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properties, and 20 parts lowered the property somewhat 
more than 10 parts of the turpentine gum. The effect of 
the Turgum was the same in 25- and 50-volume com- 
pounds. The 60-volume stock with 30 parts of Turgum 
was somewhat poorer in resilience than the lower pig- 
mented compounds over the temperature range tested. 
With 10 parts of Naftolen in the GR-S_ stock higher 
resilience values, as compared with the control stock 
containing no plasticizer, were observed. 
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Fig. 6. Indentation Measurements on GR-S Stocks 


Twenty parts of Naitolen, Bayol, Cumar MH2-¥2, and 
a mixture of this resin and Naitolen were compounded in 
GR-S with 25 volumes of GR-S oxide and the tempera- 
ture-resilience data.are shown in Figure 5. The indenta- 
tion or the dynamic hardness of these stocks are plotted in 
Figure 6. Bayol, which is understood to be deodorized 
kerosene, substantially improved resilience over the tem- 
perature range investigated. The resilience of the Naf- 
tolen stock was about equal to the control. The blend of 
Cumar and Naitolen was slightly lower, and the Cumar 
MH2-™% had the lowest resilience. The stocks com- 
pounded with plasticizers had somewhat higher indenta- 
tion values than the control, indicating the softening action 
of these materials. In this property the softeners ranged 
as follows: Bayol, Naftolen, mixture of Cumar MH2-% 
and Naftolen, and Cumar MH2-'%; the first had the 
vreatest softening effect, and continuing in the order 
named. 

(To be concluded ) 
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increases, run concentric oil grooves, inside edge rounded, 
about an inch in from the ends of the bearing starting just 
back of the feather edge of the reservoir and continuing 
around the bearing to the point where the lubricant enters, 
Figure 3. This procedure furnishes a complete internal 
system of lubricant conveyance and makes unnecessary 
any complicated, expensive force feed or flood-type lubri- 
cation mechanism. In fact all that is required with this 
system is a simple grease or oi] cup of the type illustrated 
in Figure 4. 

In this connection, a word about clearances; practical 
experience has proved the need, in large bearing work 
of this kind, of clearances equal to 0.00175-inch (one-and 

(Continued on page 417) 











German Patents Relating 
to Synthetic Rubber-like Materials—X 


M. Hoseh 


HIS series of articles on German patents issued under 
their classification 396, Group 4.01, published in the 
INpiA Russer Wort during 1940 and 1941, covered 
these patents through No. 702,210 granted on February 1, 
1941. Abstracts of German patents in this classification 
granted up to July, 1943, have become available and are 
published herewith in the hope that they may be of 


assistance to American rubber chemists and technologists. 
Evitor 


for butadiene synthetic rubber are 
The plasticizers are esters of aliphatic 
For effective results 


Vew plasti Isers 
proposed in (A). 
carboxylic acids containing sulphur. 
in plasticizing, 7.5©¢ and more of the ester is added to the 
polymer. The percentage is calculated on the basis of the 
polymer. 

A new method for polymerizing butadiene hydrocar- 
hons ts claimed in (B), whereby the butadiene is emulsi- 
fied in water. As emulsifier is used a salt of a sulphonic 
acid, a sulphonate, having emulsifying properties. The 
sulphonate is used in conjunction with a salt of a siccative 


oleic acid. 


The subject of joining synthetic rubber and a fabric 
is dealt with in (C). More particularly the process ap- 
plies to combining a butadiene copolymer with a fabric, 
as in the case of tires. The fabric is first covered with 
a layer of a mixture of latex and a proteinaceous substance. 
The coated fabric and the copolymer are joined either di- 
rectly to each other, or between them is interposed a laver 
made up of a solution of the copolymer in a suitable hy- 
drocarbon. To effect a better union quinoline is added to 
the copolymer or to the latex-protein mixture or to the 
intermediate laver in case such is used. The welding to- 
gether of the whole is then done as usual. 


Polymers are prepared by emulsion polymerization of 
butadiene together with other polymerizable compounds, 
according to (1D)). The polymerized emulsion is subse- 
quently coagulated. The coagulated product contains 
an antioxidant. To plasticize the coagulated polymer, it 
is treated in an autoclave at an elevated temperature, such 
as 130-145° C.. with compressed air. 


A method for coating electric wire with synthetic rub- 
her is described in (E-). The wire is coated with a laver 
of synthetic rubber by spraying a solution of the rubber 
on the wire. The coated wire is preheated to a tempera- 
ture below the vulcanizing temperature; then the spraved 
synthetic rubber is vulcanized in an open flame. 


A new method for plasticizing butadiene polymers is 
given in (f). The method applies equally to emulsion 
polymers of butadiene alone and to emulsion polymers 
of butadiene together with other polymerizable com- 
pounds. According to this method, the polymerization 
products are subjected to an oxidizing treatment in the 
presence of antioxidants. This treatment is done at an ele- 


1 Patent refer at the end of this 


NNaawk Mesias Woksry, toly 1. 1941 


vated temperature. Working with compressed air in auto- 
claves is not included in this patent. 


Stabilizing 2-halo-1,3-butadiene polymers is discussed in 
(G). It claims that in order to. stabilize polymerized 
2-halo-1,3-butadiene, there are incorporated into the 
polymer mercaptans corresponding to the general formula 
of Y-R-SH. In this formula Y designates H or one or 
more ot the following substituents, Cl, Br, I, NO., or 
SO.M, where M is either H or an alkali metal. The R 
in the mercaptan formula stands for either an aryl or an 
aralkyl group. 


The use of synthetic rubber for making brake linings 
is the subject of (H). These products are made from a 
mixture of 10-20°¢ of a mixed polymerization product of 
butadiene and acrylonitrile, and 80-90% of a carbon spe- 
cially prepared from a pressed and heated coal, e.g., coke, 
ground to a particle size of 0.05-1 milimeter and mixed 
with a binder. As binder can be used pitch or tar. This 
coal product is mixed with the butadiene-acrylonitrile 
polymerization product taken in proportion outlined above. 
This mixture is molded into brake linings and vulcanized. 


A method to improve the working properties of rubber- 
like butadiene polymers is disclosed in (1), an addition to 
702,209. The parent patent recommends the addition of 
asvmmetric hydrazine derivatives to emulsion polymeriza- 
tion products of butadiene or mixed polymerization prod- 
ucts of butadiene and other polymerizable compounds. 
This addition is claimed to improve the working qualities 
of the synthetic rubber. For the same purpose (H) recom- 
mends adding small quantities of reaction products of the 
above hydrazine derivatives and aldehydes or ketones. 
These reaction products are added to the synthetic rubber 
in place of the asymmetric hydrazine derivatives. 


Further tnprovements in the process of plasticising 
butadiene polymers are recommended in (J) also related 
to (f'), Besides substances added to the polymer accord- 
ing to (F) this patent recommends the addition of low 
molecular oxidizable compounds having an olefinic bond. 
These substances should not volatilize or volatilize only 
slightly under the working conditions and should not be 
antagonistic to the polymers. The mechanical treatment 
is the same as outlined in (F). 


A method to improve the storage resistance of butadiene 
polymers appears in (K), whereby to butadiene polymers 
obtained im aqueous emulsion are added N-aral- 
kylated naphthylamines. Then the emulsion is coagu- 
lated. The resulting product is claimed to have an in- 


creased resistance to storage. 


Emulsion polymers of butadiene made with an alkyl- 
naphthalene-sulphonic acid as emulsifier are not amenabli 
to mechanical filtration or at best present considerabli 
difficulties according to (IL). A method is proposed 
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whereby the concentration of these emulsions is greatly 
facilitated. The method recommends cooling the emul- 
sions to the point where they may be more easily filtrated 
and then concentrated by the usual mechanical operations. 


Improving the workability of synthetic rubber is claimed 
in (M). This method pertains particularly to emulsion 
polymers of butadienes obtained either by themselves or 
together with other polymerizable materials, notably sty- 
rene. Ordinarily these polymerization products are sub- 
sequently subjected to elevated temperatures in the pres- 
ence of antioxidants. (MM) claims that to improve the 
working properties of the above products an anhydro- 
formaldehydearylamine is incorporated into them before 
they are stored. 


A new method for stabilising rubber-like butadiene 
polymers is claimed in (NX). It recommends adding water 
soluble oxygen acceptors to the aqueous emulsion of the 
polymer. It further recommends adding water insoluble 
compounds that prevent cyclization, The latter substances 
are added at the time the emulsion is precipitated. 


The problem of stabilizing synthetic rubber-like prod- 
ucts, particularly such as are obtained by polymerizing 
butadiene, either by itself or in combination with other 
polymerizable substances, is further taken up in (OQ). 
Here is recommended the addition of small quantities of 
alkali soluble substances that contain one or more aromat- 
ically linked hydroxy radicals. These substances consist 
of two or more aromatic rings bridged by the configuration 
ill ds 
/N. In this bridge x and y designate H, and/or alkyl 
x y 
or aryl xadicals, or x and y may designate together alky- 
lenes. This patent recommends incorporating the above 
substances into the polymer before storing it in an unvul- 
canized state. 


A new factice-like substance for compounding rubber, 
claimed in (P), is produced by the action of an excess of 
sulphur chloride on a solution of butadiene rubber, For 
this process (P) recommends the use of sulphur chloride 
in an amount of 15-257 of the quantity of butadiene rub- 
ber treated. After completion of the reaction the solvent 
used to dissolve the butadiene is evaporated, and the prod- 
uct is after-treated with weakly basic substances. 


New halobutadiene polymerisation products, described 
in (QO) are obtained by polymerizing 2-fluoro-3-chlorobuta- 
diene. This compound is polymerized either by itself or in 
combination with other polymerizable substances. 


The use of a finely subdivided gas black as filler for 
butadiene rubber in vulcanizing the latter is claimed in 
(R). The gas black is of a kind produced by thermal de- 
composition of gaseous hydrocarbons. The synthetic rub- 
ber results from mixed polymerization of aqueous emul- 
sions of butadiene compounds together with other 
polymerizable substances. 


New recipes for synthetic rubber are the subject of (S). 
The mix consists of butadiene rubber. and in addition to 
the usual substances compounded with butadiene rubber, 
a small quantity of a mixture of phenylhydrazine and 
hrown-coal tar. 


Patent References 


(A) 706,547. Applied July 4, 1935. Granted Apr. 24, 1941. 1. G. Farbenit 
dustrie. A. G., Frankfurt a.M 
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three-quarter thousandths) and preferably 0.002-inch 
(two thousandths) per each diameter inch of the journal 
or roll-neck. The larger clearance is practically manda- 
tory when the rolls are heated, owing to their increased 
expansion. . 


Summary and Conclusion 

oth the manufacturers and users of rubber processing 
machinery have long searched for a bearing metal which 
would stand up under the severe conditions necessaril\ 
imposed upon it by the needs of the industry and which 
would be at the same time inexpensive, long wearing, 
easily handled, durable, and adaptable. Recently, how- 
ever, the problem has been greatly aggravated by the fact 
that the rubber industry has had to abandon the use of 
crude rubber and resort to synthetic and plastic stocks 
which are much harder to work, and by their having to 
a considerable extent use existing equipment, since 
there was little time to develop and make new machines. 

Long before the need became critical the Jackson 
Wheeler company, having the full cooperation of a large 
reclaimer, set about developing a white metal alloy which 
would have sufficiently high physical and bearing prop- 
erties to insure completely successful operation under all 
conditions and which would, in addition, be totally re- 
usable, non-abrasive, stable in structure, easily lubricated, 
highly heat resistant, and able to be handled in the factory 
by the regular maintenance personnel with existing facili- 
ties. An alloy, meeting all of these requirements, was 
finally perfected by the inclusion of pure nickel and 
cadmium in an especially prepared non-ferrous matrix 
under a carefully controlled crucible process. Called Tuftin 
No, 73 Nickel Alloy, it is readily available in convenient 
bar form; its purity and uniformity are assured by the 
exclusive use of virgin raw materials and by constant 
laboratory checking of each charge. Its acceptance, based 
on its pertormance over a period of a dozen vears in the 
plants of many representative rubber producers, is in 
creasing in this country and in Canada, Central and Sout! 
\merica. and even in Africa. 


copolymer of butadiene a 
styrene to which approximately 1.5% 
of a standard rubber antioxident has been 
added during manufacture. Of the hydro- 
carbon present in GR-S, approximately 23% 
by weight is derived from styrene 
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Sampling 
1. Method of Sampling 


Take at least one sample of approximately 
300 grams for every 7500 pounds (100 bales ) 
of GR-S. Take this sample irom the inside 
of the bale by means of a punch or other 
device in such a way as to be free of dusting 


material. Immediately place about 50 grams 


of the sample in a tightly closed container 
and reserve it for the chemical tests. Re- 
serve the remainder of the sample for the 


physical tests 


ll. Sample Preparation 

Combine the 50-gram samples from each 
lot that were reserved for the chemical tests 
and use them for the determination of vola- 
tile matter (Section 1A under Method of 
Analysis). Use the material resulting trom 
the volatile matter determination for the 
other chemical tests (Section 1B, C, D and 
E under Method of Analysis) 

Mass the 250-gram sample reserved for 
the physical tests by passing it ten times be- 
rolls of a laboratory mill meeting 
given in Section II B2 

Analysis, having a roll 
temperature between 110° and 130° F., and 
having a distance between the rolls of 0.055 
plus or minus 0.005-inch as determined by a 
lead slug. In passes 2 to 9 inclusive, double 
the sample upon itself. On the tenth pass, 
sheet the sample without doubling upon it- 
Do not allow the sample to band on 
lls at any 
massed sample at 
30 minutes, prepare 
kest portions 


tween the 
the specification 
under Method of 


self 
the mull re time 

\fter aging the 
temperature for at least 
circular test pieces from its thic 
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by means of a circular die 134 inches in 
diameter for the viscosity determination 
(Section I] A 1 under Method of Analysis ) 
[rim these pieces around the edges so they 
will be as symmetrical, uniform in thickness, 
and free from porosity as it is practical to 
make them. See that their volume is such 
that one solid piece below the rotor and one 
above the rotor will be more than enough to 
fill completely the die of the Mooney vis- 
cometer. Bore or punch a hole through the 
center of the test piece to be placed below 
the rotor for the insertion of the rotor stem. 
Do not use any test piece that is split. 

Combine the remainder of the massed 
samples from each lot. Blend the combined 
sample by passing it twice between the rolls 
of a laboratory mill under the same condi- 
tions used above for massing the individual 
samples. Then pass the sample five times 
between the rolls with the opening between 
them 0.030 plus or minus 0.005-inch. On 
each pass, roll the sample back on itself and 
ieed it in endwise. Use this blended sample 
for the determination of the physical prop- 
erties of the vulcanizate (Section IT B1 
under Method of Analysis) 


lll. Sample Requirements 

1. Combined sample for chemical analysis 
450 grams minimum. 

2. Blended sample for physical testing 400 
grams. 

3. File for future reference 400 grams of 
the blended sample used for physical testing 
and 50 grams of the material resulting from 
the volatile matter test. 


Method of Analysis 


1. Chemical 

\. VoLaATILE Matter. Weigh the com- 
bined sample for chemical analysis (mini- 
mum of 450 grams) to the nearest 0.1 gram. 
Pass the weighed sample repeatedly through 
a laboratory mill, with the rolls of the mill 
maintained at 200° to 220° F. and the dis- 
tance between the rolls at 9.008 plus or 
minus 0.002-inch as determined by a lead 
slug. Do not allow the sample to band and 
take care to prevent any loss, especially to 
prevent loss of the sample under the guides. 
\t the end of four minutes, weigh the sam- 
ple to the nearest 0.1-gram. Pass the sample 
through the mill for an additional two min- 
utes and reweigh it. If the weights at four 
and six minutes are within 0.1-gram, calcu- 
Jate the volatile matter; if not, continue 
passing the sample through the mill until 
the weight remains constant to 0.1-gram 
for at least a two-minute period. After the 
final minimum weight is recorded, sheet out 
approximately 50 grams for the other chem- 
ical tests, using the same temperature of and 
between the mill rolls so that the 
sheet after cooling is less 


distance 
thickness of the 
than 0.030 inch. 


( AI l ATION 
100 (A — B) 
Vol t tte 
A 
\ the eigh the original sample 
B-=the weight of the sample after milling 


>. ETHANOL-TOLUENE AZEOTROPE (E-T- 
\) Extract. Cut eight to eleven grams of 
the sheeted dry GR-S from the volatile mat- 
ter determination (Section A above) into 
strips not wider than 1 cubic centimeter or 
longer than 5 cubic centimeters. Accurately 
weigh a six-gram sample for this determina- 
tion, and save the remainder of the strips foi 
the ash determination (Section E below ) 


is 
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Place the weighed sample in a 400-milli- 


liter to 500-milliliter, wide mouthed flask 
\dd to the flask 100 milliliters of E-T-A pre- 
pared by mixing 70 volumes of ethyl alcohol 
and 30 volumes of toluene and distilling. 
(In the distillation discard the first and 
last portions of the distillate and use for this 
determination the main portion coming over 
within a range of 1° C.) Reflux the con- 
tents of the flask for one hour, preterably 
ona steam bath. If a hot plate is used, keep 
the flask from touching the hot plate by 
means of a wire gauze or asbestos mat in 
order to prevent the GR-S from sticking to 
the flask. After refluxing, decant the liquid 
into a 250-milliliter volumetric flask. Add a 
second 100-milliliter portion of the azeotrope 
to the GR-S sample, and reflux again for 
one hour. Decant the liquid into the vol- 
umetric flask. Rinse the GR-S with three 
successive 10-milliliter portions of fresh 
azeotrope, and add these rinsings to the vol- 
umetric flask. Cool the flask and its con- 
tents to room temperature and add enough 
of the azeotrope solution to bring the volume 
to exactly 250-milliliter. Mix the solution 
thoroughly and use this E-T-A extract for 
the determination of fatty acid and soap 
(Sections C and D below). 

Add approximately 25-milliliter of ace- 
tone to the GR-S in the flask. Heat the 
acetone to gentle boiling and boil it for 
about five minutes. Decant the acetone and 
transfer the extracted GR-S to a tared 
watch glass. Dry the GR-S to constant 
weight at 105 ( About two hours is usu- 
ally required tor the drying when an oven 
without forced draft is used.) 

CALCULATION 


K-T-A extract, per cent 100CA — B) 


A 
original dry sample 
extracted sample 


weight of the 
weight of the 


Fatty Aci. Measure out with a 
slate or other means two 100-milliliter 
portions of the E-T-A extract saved from 
the E-T-A extract determination (Section 
B above). (It is suggested that these two 
portions be measured immediately after the 
solution in the volumetric flask is adjusted 
to volume and mixed. Otherwise it may be 
necessary to adjust the temperature of the 
volumetric flask to bring the volume of the 
solution again to exactly 250-milliliter be- 
fore measuring out these portions.) Save 
one 100-milliliter portion for the soap deter- 
mination (Section D below). 

To the other 100-milliliter portion of the 
azeotrope add eight to ten drops of thymol 
blue and phenolphthalein indicator solution 
(one part of 0.25% thymol blue in 50% al- 
cohol and three parts of 0.25% phenol- 
phthalein in 50% alcohol). Titrate this so- 
lution to the blue or bluish purple end point. 
Run a blank titration, using 100-milliliter 
of fresh azeotrope solution and the same 
amount of indicator. Deduct the volume of 
sodium hydroxide solution used for the 
blank from that used for the titration. 
( After the titration, the E-T-A in the solu- 
tion may be recovered and reused.) 


A the 
B the 


CALCULATION 


Total acidity, as % stearic acid 
Ke Kee Ree 

\ =the weight of the original dry sample used 
for the E-T-A extract determination (Sec 
tion B above) 

B the mulliliter of standard sodium hydroxide 
solution used for the titration (corrected for 
blank) 

( the normality of the sodium hydroxide solu 
tion 

D. Soap. Add eight to ten drops of brom- 


indicator solution (0.1% of 
20% alcohol) to the 
A extract 
(See 


phenol blue 
bromphenol blue in 
100-milliliter portion of the E-T- 
saved for the determination. 


soap 
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Section C above.) Titrate this solution at 
room temperature with 0.05N hydrochloric 
acid solution to a pure yellow end point. 
Run a blank titration, using 100-milliliter of 
fresh azeotrope and the same amount of in- 
dicator. Deduct the volume of hydrochloric 
acid solution used for the blank from that 
used for the titration. (After the titration, 
the E-T-A in the solution may be recovered 
and reused. ) 
CALCULATION 
Alkalinity, as : sodium ste 


30.6 x 2.5 





A=the weight of the original dry sample used 
for the E-T-A extract determination (Section 
B above) ; 
K =the milliliter of hydrochloric acid solution 
used for the titration (corrected for blank) 
(‘=the normality of the hydrochloric acid solu 
tion 
Asu. Accurately weigh two to five 
grams of the dry GR-S strips prepared dur- 
ing the E-T-A extract determination (Sec- 
tion B above) into a crucible which has 
been ignited to constant weight at 550° plus 
or minus 50° C. (The crucible should have 
a volume of 15 to 25-milliliter for each gram 
of sample.) Place the crucible directly into 
a muffle furnace at 550 plus or minus 
50° C., and allow it to remain there for 
three hours. Caution: Do not open the door 
of the furnace during the first hour. At the 
end of three hours, remove the crucible 
from the furnace, cool it to room tempera- 
ture in a desiccator, and weigh it. 
CALCULATION 
i00 (B- —C) 


A =the weight of the original dry sample 
B = the weight of the crucible plus the ash 
C =the weight of the crucible 


Il. Physical 


A. Mooney Viscosity. 1. On GR-S. De- 
termine the viscosity of the GR-S sample 
prepared according to the instructions under 
Sample Preparation on the Mooney Vis- 
cometer at 212° F., using the rotor 1.5 inches 
in diameter. Allow the sample to warm one 
minute at 212° F. after closing the platens. 
Take as the viscosity the minimum reading 
of the dial observed between 3 minutes 45 
seconds and 4 minutes 15 seconds. When 
the viscosity is outside the specification lim- 
its by one unit or less, determine the vis- 
cosity as follows: 

Take and record readings of the dial at 
five-second intervals from three to five min- 
utes. Plot these readings against the time. 
Draw a smooth curve through the mini- 
mum points of the periodic fluctuations, or 
through all points if there are no fluctua- 
tions. Take as the viscosity the point on 
this curve corresponding to four minutes. 

2. On C ‘ompounde d Stock. Determine the 
viscosity of the compounded stock, sampled 
according to Item 11 under Section IT B2b 
below, in the Mooney viscometer at 212° F.., 
using the rotor 1.5 inches in diameter. Allow 
the sample to warm one minute at 212° F. 
after closing the platens. 

Take as the viscosity the minimum read- 
ing of the dial observed between 3 minutes 
45 seconds and 4 minutes 15 seconds. When 
the viscosity is outside the specification lim- 
its by one unit or less, determine the vis- 
cosity as follows: 

Take and record readings of the dial at 
five-second intervals from three to five min- 
utes. Plot these readings against the time. 
Draw a smooth curve through the mini- 
mum points of the periodic fluctuations, or 
through all points if there are no fluctua- 
tions. Take as the viscosity the point on this 
curve corresponding to four minutes. 

* All compounding ingredients shall meet Rubber 

Reserve Co. specitications and be equivalent. to 
> Co. standard samples. 


5 Standards on Rubber Products” 
Feh.. 1944, pp. 32-33 








B. Puysicat Properties or VULCANI- 
ZATE. 1. Recipe. 


Parts Grams 
GR-S* ahaa ie aoe 100.0 400.0 
Standard W vex channel black? 50.0 00.4 
BRT 27+ .. gate iolsNs 5.0 20.0 
Zine oxide : . 5.0 0.4 
oN er Tee - 2.0 &.{ 
Merci aptobenzothi izole ‘ a 6.4 
Total i 7 163.5 654.0 
* Blended sample prepared according to Sample 
Preparation 
+ Specification of this material is for purposes of 
a standard test formula only and is not to be 
construed as an endorsement for use of this 


material in production. 

Weigh all ingredients to within 1.0% of 
the weight specified. Make sure that the 
final weight of the mixed batch [Section 2 
b(8) below] and the sum of the weights oi 
all ingredients do not differ by an amount 
exceeding 1.0% = a compounded batch. 

2. Mixinc. a. Equipment. Use a labora 
tory rubber mill meeting the following spe 
cification : 


(1) Rolls 12 inches in width and inches it 
side diameter. 
(2) Distance ‘between guides—10 inches 
(3) Front roll speed—24 r.p.m 
(4) Back roll speed—33.6 r.p.m 
(5) Circulating cooling water through the rolis 
(6) Mill roll opening—adjustable between 06.008 


inch and 9.150-inch. 
(7) Roll temperature indicator accurate to plus 
F. 


minus be] 

Procedure. Measure the temperature 
at ae middle of the surfaces of the rolls with 
the roll temperature indicator at intervals 
during the mixing procedure. If necessary, 
remove the batch momentarily from the mill 
to check the front roll temperature. Main- 
tain the roll temperature between 110 and 
130° F. throughout the mixing procedure 
by adjusting the flow of cooling water 
through the mill rolls. 

Mix the compound as described below, 


establishing all mill openings by means of a. 


lead slug. Whenever 34 cuts are specified 
cut the stock 34 of the way across the roll 
and hold it until the bank just disappears 
When cuts each way are specified, mak« 
successive cuts from alternate directions. 


Operation j Min t 
1) Pass the GR-S through the rolls 
twice, without banding. at a_ mill 
setting of 0.008 plus or minus 
0.002-inch . aint 
(2) Band the GR-S on the front roll 
with the l set it 0.055 plus 
minus 0.005-inel h, and make ; cuts 
every >-minute from ilternate 





OPE ee ; 

Add the carbon black evenly across 
the mill and at a uniform rate 
Open the mill at intervals so as t 
maintain an approximately constant 
bank. Make one 34 cut from eacl 
side. when one-half of the black 
has been added. and another 

ent from each side when all of the 
black has been added except that 
which has fallen through the rolls 
Then add the black in the pan 
Do not cut the stock with free 
black on the bank (Note Te 
idd=the black at a uniform rate. 
it is convenient to use an “hour 
glass” which will deliver 200 grams 
of Wyex Standard Channel Black 
in 10 minutes. The “‘hour glass’ 
may be made from a 500-milliliter 
reagent bottle having a__ plastic 
screw cap through which a hole of 


suitable size has been drilled. A 
mark should be placed on the bot 
tle to indicate when 100 grams of 


the black have been added)...... 
(4) Add BRT 37 which has beet 
melted at a temperature of less than 
220 I and has not been kept 
longer than 30 minutes at the high 
temperature : 
(3) Add the zine ‘oxide, sulphur, ‘and 
iccelerator, taking care to avoid 


(6) Make three 34 cuts each way... 
(7) Cut the batch from the mill. Set 
the mill at 0.030) plus or minus 


0.003-inch and = pass the — rolled 
stuck endwise through the mill six 
Eee or ee eee 


(8) Check the batch weight. See 
the stock and sheet it out 
4 minimum thickness of 0.25 
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» Allow the stock to rest for at least 
one hour and for not more than 


(11) Take the viscosity sample 


) Pass the stock through the rolls 
twice, without banding at a mill set 
ting of 0.008 plus or minus 0.002 
inch Band the stock, make three 


cuts each way, and sheet it 
i thickness of approximately 
inch. Cool the batch to room 
erature on a flat surtace Cu 
into slabs measuring g-inch 
in width and length than the 
vonding dimensions of the 
cavity, and weighing between 





ind 68 grams Mark the direc 
tion of the grain of the stock 
n each slab Allow the unvulcan 
ized stock t ize tor at least 
ne hour and for not more than 
three days before curing it. (Note 
It is desirable to age the stock it 
subdued light in ur having 1 
relative humidity f 45% it 
82° F.) 


3. CurRING. a. Equipment (1) Mold 
Use a highly polished, hard chromium plated 
mold (preferably of the hinged type to mini 
mize scratching of the mold surfaces) sin 
ilar in dimensions to that shown in Figure 
1,°> which gives sheets 6 by 6 by 0.075 inches 
Do not use a mold lubricant under any cir 
cumstances 

(2) Press. Use a hydraulic press whicl 
will give a pressure on the mold of not less 
than 500 p.s.i. and which has platens of suf 
ficient size so that no portion of any test 
sheet will be nearer than three inches to the 
edge of the platen during vulcanization. [In 
order to avoid cool spots in the platens due 
to condensed moisture, use preferably a 
press with bored platens. If a press witl 
chamber platens is used, place the steam 
outlet slightly below the steam chamber so 
that good drainage is assured. In either 
case, verify actual platen temperatures by 
means of thermocouples in the mold, or by 
some other suitable temperature measuring 
device 
Vuleanize the test slabs in 
292 plus Oo! 


b. Procedure. 
the mold at a temperature of 
minus 1° F. for the specified time while the 
mold is held under a minimum of 500 p.s.i 
pressure in the press. Consider the time ot 
cure to be the period between the instant 
the hydraulic pressure on the mold reaches 
its maximum and the instant the pressure ts 
released 

Jefore inserting the uncured slabs in the 
mold, bring the mold to the curing tempera 
ture by holding it in the closed press at 
curing temperature for not less than 20 
minutes. Keep to a minimum the time be 
tween the instant that the slabs are placed 
in the hot mold and the instant that the full 
pressure is applied to the mold in the press 
Remove the cured sheets from the mold im 
mediately after the conclusion of the cure 
and cool them in water for 10 minutes 
Wipe the sheets dry and reserve them fot 
test. 

4. TestinG. a. Equipment. (1) Die. Use 
a suitably constructed steel die which wi 
produce test specimens conforming in size 
and shape to that illustrated in Figure 2 


(2) Stress-Strain Testing Machine. Use 
a power driven machine, preferably of the 
inclination balance or pendulum type having 
a dynamometer head of the compensating 
tvpe for convenience in eliminating calcula 
tions. Use a spring-balance type of machine 
only if provision is made to prevent suddet 
recoil of the spring. In any case, use 
machine which fulfills the following require 
ments : 

(a) The applied tension indicated by a 
dial or scale shall be accurate within plus o1 
minus 1% 

(b) The indicator shall remain at the 
point of maximum load after rupture of 
the test specimen. 


Die ¢ 
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(c) The grips which hold the specimen 

the testing machine shall be of a type 
which tightens automatically and exerts a 
iniform pressure across the gripping surface 
proportional to the applied tension so as to 
avoid uneven slipping and to insure failure 
of the test specimen in its constricted 
portion 

(d) The rate of travel of the power actu 
ated grip shall be 20 inches per minute and 
shall be uniform at all times. 

(e) A graduated to 0.1-inch and 
suitably attached to the measuring trammel 
points or held back of the test specimen 
shall be provided for measuring the elonga- 
tion 

(f{) The testing machine shall be de 
signed to permit calibration as described 
below 

(g) The testing machine used for a given 
test specimen shall be of such capacity that 
the maximum ‘oad required to break the 
specimen shall not be greater than 85 nor 
less than 150% of the rated capacity. 

b. Calibration of Eg@ Calibrat« 
the stress-strain machine by applying dead 
weights in an order while the 
is otherwise arranged in a manner 


| 
SCaAle 


guipment, 


ascending 
machine 
entirely similar to that used when specimens 
Each time an additional weight 
weight lever to the zero 
position and allow it to swing slowly up- 
ward as far as it will go. If the dial does not 
then indicate the value of the weight ap- 
plied, adjust the machine and repeat the 
above procedure until it does so indicate. 

c. Preparation of Test Specimens. Do not 
heat the cured sheets r im- 
merse them in water, or subject them to any 
mechanical or chemical treatment prior to 
test, except as specifically prescribed herein, 
since any treatment may definitely 
change their stress-strain characteristics 
Particularly, avoid previous stretching of 
the sheets or specimens through inadvertent 
handling. 

Place the sheet from which the specimens 
are to be cut on a smooth, slightly vielding 
surface, lightweight cardboard or 
leather, to avoid injuring the die. By means 
of a sharp steel die free from nicks, stamp 
the test specimens from the cured sheet in 
the direction of the grain. To facilitate cut- 
ting, wet the cutting edges of the die. Sec 
that the cut edges are perpendicular to th 
other surfaces of the specimen, have a mini- 


are tested 
is added, move the 


ir specimens, ¢ 


ucl 
such 


} 
such as 


mum of concavity, and are free from ragged 
edges 

Mark on the reduced section of the speci 
men two parallel gage lines 1.00 plus o1 
minus 0.01-inch apart equidistant from th 
center, and perpendicular to the longitudinal 
Make the marks as narrow as possible 
consistent with legibility. If a stamp with 
parallel steel blades is used, take care not 
to injure the specimen 

Measure and thickness and 
width of the section of the test 
specimen without deformation by means of 
an instrument accurate to’0.001-inch. (Not. 
Phe width of each specimen need not be 
measured, but measurements shall be made 
frequently enough to obtain a reliable value 
for the width.) Use the minimum thickness 
and width of the specimen between the gag« 
marks in calculating the area used in deter- 
mining the stress-strain characteristics of 
the specimen. Do not use specimens whic! 
are not 0.250 plus or minus 0.005-inch it 
width in the reduced section between the 
gage marks or those which exceed 0.100- 
inch in thickness 

d. Procedure. Allow the test specimens 
to age after vulcanization for at least on 
hour and for not more than three davs before 
testing. Just prior to testing, condition the 
specimens at the test temperature for at 
least 30 minutes. Record the test tempera 
ture. 


axis 


record the 


reduced 


Place the test specimen in the grips of the 
stress-strain testing machine, using care te 
adjust them symmetrically in order that the 
tension will be distributed uniformly over 
the cross-section. Start the machine and 
note continuously the distance between the 
gage marks, taking care to avoid parallax. 
Record the stress at 300% elongation (ten- 
sion in pounds when gage marks are four 
inches apart) and at rupture, preferably 
by means of an autographic or spark re- 
corder. At rupture, also record the elonga- 
tion to the nearest 0.1-inch. 

e. Calculations. Calculate the stress-strain 
characteristics of a sample from the results 
obtained on three typical specimens. (See 
Section f. below for definition of a typical 
specimen.) Average the corresponding val- 
ues from the three specimens after making 
the following calculations : 

(1) Tensile Strength. Divide the stress 
in pounds at rupture by the original area of 
the cross-section of the test specimen in 
square inches. 

(2) Ultimate Elongation Subtract the 
original distance between gage marks in 
inches from the total distance between the 
marks at rupture. Express this difference 
as a percentage of the original distance as 
follows: 


0(A-B) 
Ultimate elongation, % 
B 
ere: A The distance between the gage marks 
at rupture 
B The original distance between the 


gage marks 

(3) Tensile Stress or Modulus at 300% 

Elongation. Divide the stress in pounds at 

300% elongation by the original area of the 

cross section of the test specimen in square 
inches. 








I ' Te MPERATURE CORRECTION Factors 
Multiply — the alues obtained for the tensile 
perties by the factor corresponding to tem 
erature at which the test was made in order t 
ect to 82° F 
le Tensile Stress Ultimate 
| Strength it 300% elongation 
8? +f 
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} ~ 1.05 109 
1( 19 1.05 1.1 
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‘ 2] 1.05 1.14 
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li the specimens were not tested at 82° F., 
the temperature at which the specification 
limits apply, correct the average values ob- 
tained to 82° F., using the temperature cor- 
rection factors given in Table 

i. Typical Specimens. Accept as typical 
specimens for modulus at 300% elongation 
only those which have values within a range 
of 100 p.s.i. Accept as typical specimens for 
tensile strength and ultimate elongation only 
those which are typical for modulus at 300% 
elongation and which have values of tensile 
strength within a range of 300 p.s.i. and of 
ultimate elongation within a range of 50%. 

In cases in which the first three specimens 
tested are not typical, test one additional 
specimen. If three of the four specimens 
are typical, average the results of the typical 
specimens. If not, test a fifth and then a 
sixth specimen in a similar manner. If three 
typical specimens are not obtained in six 
specimens, mix, cure, and test a new batch 
from the same GR-S blend. 

In case there should be two or three sets 
of three typical specimens as a result of 
testing a fourth, fifth, or sixth specimen, 
average the results of each possible set of 
three typical specimens. Take as the value 
of the property the average of the averages 
so obtained. 

This specification is issued by Rubber 
Reserve Co., Washington 25, D. C., upon 
the request and with the approval of the 
Committee on Specifications for Synthetic 
Rubbers which is giving further study to the 
specification and test methods used. 
Approved— May 23, 1944 
Released—June 5, 1944 
Effective—July 1, 1944 





Chicago Group Elects Officers 


HE Chicago Rubber Group met May 19 
for the annual election of officers at the 
Terrace Casino, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., with 160 members and about 50 guests 
present. Officers elected for the 1944-45 sea- 
son include: chairman, B. W. Hubbard, 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co.; vice chairman. 
J. P. Sheridan, New Jersey Zinc Sales Co.: 
and secretary-treasurer, W. F. Bernstein, of 
\W. F. Bernstein, Consultants. Directors 
for the two-year term are: Paul Van Cleef, 
Van Cleef Bros.; B. Kaufman, Dryden Rub- 
ber Co.; C. M. Baldwin, United Carbon 
Co., Inc.; and S. A. Weller, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. Directors for the 
one-year term are: H. I. Houlette, Inland 
Rubber Corp.; D. M. Pratt, Marbon Corp. : 
W. H. Lussie, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. ; 
and J. R. Morath, Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision of United States Rubber Co. The fol- 
lowing past chairmen also act as members 
of the board of directors: FE. T Meyer, 
Herron & Meyer; Calvin Yoran, 
Witco Chemicals Co.; H. A. Winkelmann, 
Dryden Rubber; and C. B. Frick, Van 
Cleef The members of the nominat- 
ing committee were: chairman, C. M. Bald- 
win, United Carbon; Kk. A. Sidell, W. H. 
Salisbury & Co.; W. H. Crumpler, George 
S. Mepham Corp.; Embert Stanger, Chi- 
cago Belting Co.; Dr. Winkelmann; and 
Mr. Bernstein. 

Following dinner H. Walter Grote, Wil- 
mington Chemical Corp., entertained the 
group with a demonstration of thought 
reading. 

The technical session of the evening was 
devoted to a presentation of “Some Research 
Aspects on Synthetic Rubbers” by Ira Wil- 
liams, of J. M. Huber, Inc. 

The Group will hold a 


3ros. 


3re ys. 


stag tourna- 


ment at the Lincolnshire Country Club for 
members and guests on July 22. 
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Specifications for Scrap Rubber 


As Revised June 1, 1944, by The Rubber Reclaimers Association 


General Specifications 


HE itollowing general specifications apply 

to all grades of scrap rubber. 

1. Origin of Scrap. Unless otherwise 
specified on the purchase order, all material 
sold to conform to these specifications shall 
be of United States or Canadian manufac- 
ture, or its equivalent. 

2. Net Weight. All grades of scrap rub- 
ber, except foreign scrap as hereinafter 
noted, shall be paid for on the basis of the 
net weight determined at the Buyer’s plant. 
Bags, coverings or containers shall not be 
included in the net weight nor shall the 
Buyer be under obligation to return them to 
the Seller. 

3. Ton Weight. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied on the purchase order, a ton shall be 

2,000 pounds. 

4. Foreign Scrap. In the case of purchase 
ot scrap rubber of foreign manufacture, de- 
livery shall be made c.i.f. Port of Entry of 
weight shown by a sworn weigher’s certifi- 
cate secured by and at the expense of the 
Seller. A copy of such certificate shall be 
supplied to the Buyer. Unless otherwise 
specified on the purchase order, such foreign 
shipments shall be subject to the same con- 
ditions as domestic shipments. 

Bales. Passenger Tires and Truck 
Tires, Grades (a), (b), (c), Solid Tires 
and Air Brake Hose may be shipped 
bundled or loose in cars. All other grades 
shall be packed in bags or bales. Each bale 
shall weigh not less than 500 pounds, nor 
more than 1,500 pounds and shall be well 
and securely bound with galvanized wire, 
when available. Bales which fall apart dur- 
ing shipment or unloading shall be con- 
sidered as having been shipped loose. Mate- 
trial shipped contrary to these provisions 
constitutes an improper delivery and is sub- 
ject to the provisions of Paragraph 12. 

6. Separation of Grades. Each grade of 
scrap rubber shall be packed separately and 
other material present shall be subject to 
— as provided in Paragraph 12. 

Moisture and Foreign Material. All 
tis rubber shall be free from foreign 
material including mud, stones and cinders. 
When a shipment is received wet, the Buyer 
shall have the option of one of the two fol- 
lowing procedures : 

(a) He may estimate the amount of 
moisture and arrange for an allowance by 
mutual agreement with the shipper. 

(b) He may select a_ representative 
sample of a shipment amounting to a mini- 
mum of either 500 pounds or 5% of the 
shipment and determine moisture content. 
This determination shall be made by drying 
the sample and determining the per cent 
shrinkage from wet to dry weight, which 
per cent shall be considered representative 
of the shipment. Two and one-half per cent 
shall be considered normal and allowable 
moisture content, and the invoice shall be 
adjusted accordingly. 

8. Synthetic Rubber. Scrap containing 
synthetic rubber shall be delivered only sub- 
ject to specific agreement between the Buyer 
and the Seller, except as indicated in (b). 

(a) Tires and tubes manufactured with 
a synthetic rubber content which are im- 
properly included in a delivery are subject 
to rejection in the same manner and with 
the same penalties that apply to other re- 
jectable scrap. 


(b) Tires manufactured of natural rub- 
ber but retreaded with synthetic rubber 
other than “Thiokol” shall be accepted as 
good delivery, provided that such retreaded 
tires do not constitute more than 25% of 
any single shipment. 

(c) The detection of any synthetic scrap 
in a delivery of tire parts against an order 
that does not specifically provide for syn- 
thetic scrap makes the entire shipment re- 
jectable and returnable at the option of the 
suyer. Settlement shall not involve sorting 
on the part of the Buyer or acceptance at a 
lower price, except as the Buyer may freely 
agree, 

(d) When a purchase order for any 
standard grade of scrap not covered by the 
above provisions does not specifically pro- 
vide for the inclusion of synthetic scrap, it 
is understood that the dealer guarantees that 
deliveries will not contain synthetic scrap. 
The discovery of any percentage of syn- 
thetic scrap under those conditions will make 
the entire shipment rejectable at the option 
of the Buyer without sorting or settlement 
by adjustment of price. 

Embargo. Tf the Seller shall serve 
notice on the Buyer that an embargo pre- 
vents delivery of material within the time 
specified in the purchase contract, the Buyer 
shall grant an extension equivalent to the 


period of the embargo without otherwise - 


changing the terms of the contract. 

10. Failure to Deliver. Tf the Seller does 
not deliver in accordance with this con- 
tract, the Buyer may purchase a correspond- 
ing amount of scrap and charge the Seller 
for any loss incurred by such purchase. 

11. Claims. All rejections or claims aris- 
ing from the weight, quality, or condition 
of shipment shall be reported to the Seller 
promptly. Such claims when due to weight 
shall be reported within ten days and when 
due to other causes shall be reported within 
thirty days of the arrival of the material 
at the Buyer’s plant. 

12. Rejections. Any shipment of material 
which constitutes an improper delivery, be- 
cause it is improperly packed, or includes 
material not covered by the purchase, or 
because it is not a good delivery of the 
grade of scrap bought, shall be subject to 
the following provisions : 

(a) Such shipment shall be subiect to 
acceptance or rejection in whole or in part 
at the option of the Buyer. 

(b) Ita shipment is rejected in whole or 
in part, the Seller shall have thirtv davs 
within which to give instructions for the 
material to be shipped f.o.b. Buver’s plant. 
If shipping instructions are not given within 
thirty days, the Buver mav dispose of the 
rejected material. The Seller shall make 
redlacement at the Buver’s plant within 
thirtv days of the date of notice of such 
reiection. In the case of a reiection of 2 
full car not vet unloaded the Seller shall 
give disposition immediately, and all demur- 
rage shall be charged to the Seller. 

(c) The total cost of handling and stor- 
ing rejected material shall constitute a 
charge against the Seller whether or not 
any part of the shipment is retained by the 
Buver. In the case of grades packed in bags 
or bales which must be opened and sorted, 
the charge for sorting shall be one-fourth 
cent per pound of the entire weight sorted. 
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Standard Grades 


The following constitute the standard 
grades of scrap rubber. Specifications for 
any group apply to all the divisions of that 
group: 

1. Passenger Tires. Shall consist of whole 
pneumatic tire casings having six plies or 
less, and shall be free from hard, oxidized, 
burnt, filled, non-pneumatic, single tube and 
motorcycle tires, and from leather and 
metal. 

(a) Mixed Passenger Tires. This grade 
shall consist of black whole tires free from 
stripped tires. White or colored sidewall 
tires are permissible. A maximum of 10% 
may consist of roadworn tires. 

(b) Roadworn Passenger Tires. This 
grade shall consist of Mixed Passenger Tires 
Tires from which a substantial part of the 
tread has been worn through so that the 
fabric shows for a distance of at least one- 
half of the circumference of the tire. 

(c) Beadless Passenger Tires. This 
grade shall consist of Mixed Passenger Tires 
from which the beads have been cut, but 
which conform otherwise to the specifica- 
tions for Mixed Passenger Tires. 

(d) No. 1 Passenger Peelings. This 
grade shall consist of treads stripped from 
black pneumatic passenger tires. The mate- 
rial shall be free from fabric, metal, leather, 
and hard, burnt, or oxidized treads. 

No. 1A Passenger Peelings shall be free 
from cushion rubber. 

No. 1B Passenger Peelings may contain 
cushion rubber. 


(e) No. 2 Passenger Peelings. This 
grade shall consist of treads stripped from 
black pneumatic passenger tires. The mate- 


rial may contain cushion rubber, breaker 
fabric and sidewalls plus no more than one 
full ply of carcass fabric. 

(f{) No. 3 Passenger Peelings. (Bald 
Head Peelings). This grade is the same as 
No. 2 Passenger Peelings except that a part 
of the tread has been removed. 

(g) Passenger Dykes. This grade shall 
consist of Beadless Passenger Tires from 
which two or more layers of fabric have 
been removed. 

(h) Passenger Carcass. This grade shall 
consist of pieces of pneumatic passenger 
tires containing no tread, sidewall, bead o1 
cushion rubber. 

(i) Passenger S.A.G. This grade shall 
consist of pieces of pneumatic passenge 
tires from which the treads and beads have 
been removed and may or may not contain 
sidewall rubber. 

2. Truck Tires. Shall consist of whoie 
pneumatic tire casings for buses and trucks 
having seven plies or more, and shall be 
free from hard, oxidized, burnt, filled, non- 
pneumatic single tube tires, and from leather 
and metal. 

(a) Mixed Truck Tires. This grade 
shall consist of black whole tires free from 
stripped tires. White or colored sidewall 
tires are permissible. A maximum of 10% 
may consist of Roadworn Tires. 

(b) Roadworn Truck Tires. This grade 
shall consist of Mixed Truck Tires from 
which a substantial part of the tread has 
been worn through so that the fabric shows 
for a distance of at least one-half the cir- 
cumference of the tire. 

(c) Beadless Truck Tires. This grade 
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Tires trom which 
but which conform 
Mixed 


shall consist of Mixed 
the beads have been cut, 
otherwise to the specifications for 
Truck Tires 

(d) No. 1 Truck Peelings. This grade 
shall consist of treads stripped from black 
pneumatic bus and truck tires. The mate- 
rial may contain cushion rubber, but shall 
be free from fabric, metal, leather, and hard, 
burnt, or oxidized treads. This grade may 
contain not more than 10° of No. 1 Pas- 
senger Peelings 

No. 14 Truck Peelings. 
have the same specification as 
cept these peelings shall be free from cushion 
rubber. 

(e) AN 2 as Chis 
shall consist of treads stripped from black 
pneumatic bus and truck tires. The material 
may contain cushion rubber, breaker fabric 
and sidewalls, but no more than one tull ply 
of carcass fabric 

f) N 3. Truck Peelina 
s). This grade is the 
Peelings except that a 

tread has been removed 

(zg) Lruck Dy kes. This 
sist of Beadless Truck Tires 
two or javers of fabric have 
moved. 

(h) Truck Carcas: This grade shall 
consist of pieces of pneumatic bus and truck 
tires containing no tread, sidewall, 
cushion rubber 

(1) No.1 Truck S.A.G. This grade shall 
consist of pneumatic bus and truck 
tires from which the tread and beads, but 
not the sidewalls, have been removed 

(3) A 2 Truck, S.A.G. This grade 
shall consist of a mixture of No. 1 Passen- 
ger S.A.G. with No. 1 Truck S.A.G. and 

r may not contain sidewall rubber. 
Colored Carcass 
Light Colored Car 
all white zinc 
black edges and any other 


This grade shall 


ab ve ex- 


uck Peelinas grade 


same as No v4 
part of the 


grade shall con 


from which 
he en re 


more 


bead or 


pieces of 


This 


Carcass 


Cass 
grade onsist of 
tree ot colored 
rubber 
(2) N > Light Colored Carcass 
grade 
pink, 
carcass, free of 
ored rubber 
(1) Gray Carcass. This grade 
sist of gray, 
ery under No 
shall be free of all 
rubber 


This 
shall « consist of light colors as white. 
light gray, pure gum and light brown 


all black edge s and dark col 


shall con 
and colors too dark for deliv- 

2 Light Colored Carcass, and 
black and black 


edges 
3. Passend thes 
tubes tor pneumatk 
from truck, bus and 
crusty and oxidized 


Shall consist of inner 
passenger tires, free 
puncture-proof tubes, 
tubes, and tree from 
metal and punchings. Sections of tube less 
than 12 inches long are not good delivery 
All passenger tubes, ¢ xcept grade (f) Mixed 
Passenger Tubes, shall be free from metal 
valves. All passenger except (f). 
Mixed Passenger Jubes, and (e), Black 
Passenger Tubes, shall be free from black 
rubber valve and the bases of sucl 
valves. 

(a) Ne 1 Passenger T UDCS, 
shall be strictly elastic, floating 
pe 9 k or color red t ubes 

(1) Transparent Floating 
lransparent No. 1 Tubes. 

(2) Brown Floating Tubes are No. 1 
tubes containing no white tubes. 

(b) No. 2 Passenger Tubes. This grade 
shall consist of compounded passenger tubes 
free from black, red and two-toned 
ger tubes. 

(c) Light Colored No.2 Passenger Tubes 
Chis grade shall consist of No. 2 Passenger 
Tubes specially color by 
agreement between the Buyer and the Seller. 

(d) Red Passenger Tubes. This grade 
shall be strictly red tubes. 

(e) Black Passenacr Tul TI 


tube s 


cots 


This grade 
tubes tree 


I ubes 


passen- 


selected as to 


118 grade 


shall be strictly black compounded passenger 
tubes. Black rubber valve cots and their 
bases may be present, but no metal valves 
or parts. 

(f) Mixed Passenger Tubes. This grade 
shall consist of whole tubes of various colors 
and qualities and may contain valves unless 
otherwise specified in the purchase contract. 

4. Truck Tubes Shall consist of inner 
tubes for pneumatic truck and bus tires free 
from crusty, oxidized or puncture- proot 
tubes. metal and punchings. Sections of 
tube less than 12 inches long are not good 
delivery. All truck tubes, except (a), Mixed 
Truck Tubes, shall be free from metal 
valves and from black rubber valve cots and 
the bases of such valves unless otherwise 
specified in the purchase contract. 

(a) No.2 Truck Tubes. This grade shall 
consist of compounded truck tubes free from 
black. red and two-toned tubes. 

(b) Red Truck Tubes. This grade shall 
be strictly red tubes. 

(c) Black Truck Tubes. This grade shall 
be strictly black compounded truck tubes. 
Black rubber valve cots and their bases may 
be present, but no metal valves and parts. 

(d) Mired Truck Tubes. This grade 
shall consist of whole tubes of various colors 
and qualities and may contain valves unless 
otherwise specified in the purchase contract. 

5. Solid Tires. This grade shall consist 
of solid motor truck tires over 214 inches in 
width free from oxidized tires, industrial 
truck tires, metal, hard bases, fiber bases, 
and cloth bases. 

6. Bicycle Tires. This grade shall be free 
from hard and oxidized tires, wire and 
beaded tires, and shall be free from metal 
valves 
7. Shoes. shall consist of rubber 
boots and shoes of United States or Cana- 
dian manutacture free from foreign material 
and leather and any composite non-rubber 
material 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


THE demand for reclaimed rubber in June 
was less heavy than in May, and indica- 
mt second quarter consumption 
less than for the first quarter of 
the year. The present supply is termed ade- 
quate for the ieuand. Although some re- 
claiming plants are handling both neoprene 
and GR-S scrap, the present demand for 
these reclaimed synthetics is not large. Re- 
cently released statistics reveal that in 1943, 
106.5 pounds of reclaimed rubber were used 
for every 100 pounds of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber in all products, compared with 
29.3 pounds of reclaim per 100 pounds of 
natural during 1940. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire 
Black Select a oe 
Acid . 1.18-1.22 

Shoe 
Standard 

Tubes 
Black 


Gray 


Red 


tions are 
will total 1 


Sp. Grav ¢ per Lb 


1.16-1.18 6%/ 6% 
714/ 78% 


Miscellaneous 


Mechanica! blends .25-1.50 ly 1 
White..... +e 1.35-1.50 333/14% 
The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price bases of all derivative 
reclaim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 
variety of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices 
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(a) Black Shoes. This grade may con- 
tain in addition to strictly black boots and 
shoes other varieties as white or colored 
shoes, colored soles, heels and soles from 
which the uppers have been removed, arctics, 
and tennis shoes, subject to purchase agree- 
ment as to sorting and as to price differen- 
tials covering the specific varieties present 1n 
the shipment. 

(b) Arctics. This grade includes cloth 
top shoes and gaiters and light all-rubber 
gaiters. If the purchase contract specifies 
trimmed arctics, the material shall be free 
from metal. If the purchase contract speci- 
fies strictly black arctics, the material shall 
be free from white or colored shoes and 
light all-rubber gaiters. 

(c) Tennis Shoes. This grade shall be 
free from leather or composition soles. 

8. Hose. Hose shall be free from metal, 
rags, rope, hard or oxidized hose and cotton 
covered hose. 

(a) Airbrake Hose. 
strictly airbrake hose free 
any other kind of hose. 

(b) Garden Hose. This grade shall be 
strictly garden hose except that non-oxi- 
dized steam hose may be included. All-rub 
ber hose containing no fabric insertion is 
not acceptable. 

9, Special Classifications. Scrap Rubber 
of a character not described by the specifica- 
tions for standard grades is a special grade 
subject to specification by the Buyer. Such 
scrap shall be clean, free from cloth, metal 
and other foreign material, and from crusty, 
hard, or oxidized material. It shall be equal 
in all respects to the sample submitted. 


This grade shall be 
from steam or 


Auburn Rubber Expanding 


Auburn Rubber Corp., Auburn, Ind., 1s 
now installing new machinery and equip 
ment as part of a modernization and remod- 
eling program, to further war production at 
the request of the Office of the Rubber Di- 
rector and to meet the urgency of increased 
production. The Auburn firm had planned. 
in 1942, a five-year modernization schedule 
as a postwar project, to consist of modern 
equipment and new buildings to increase 
efficiency and capacity. But the war emer- 
gency made necessary immediate implemen- 
tation of the program and installation of 
new equipment. This expansion will in- 
crease in tonnage about twice the Auburn 
firm's past capacity and will consist primar- 
ily of additional mixing and milling ma- 
chine ry, new presses, tubing equipment, and 
devulcanizing apparatus. If delivery prom 
ises are kept, it is hoped this me ery will 
be in production by September 1, and it is 
being so planned that no appreciable shut 
down will be required to make installation. 

The after-the-war part of the program 
will consist of a new office building, new 
and modernized laboratory, new factory of 
fices, employes’ rest and shower rooms, ex- 
tension of the boiler room, and the revamp 
ing of the compounding material handling 
methods in general. This modernization and 
remodeling program was begun in 1942, and 
the whole program will probably be in 
process some each year for the next three 
or four years. 

Auburn Rubber Corp. began as the 
Double Fabric Tire Co. in 1910 with the 
manufacture of tire repair materials, not- 
ably blowout patches and interlocks. This 
grew into rubber tires of square-woven 
fabric and from that to cord tires and tubes 
and later was followed by the production ot 
finding rubber items and rubber toys. 
present war program Auburn 
producing molded mechanical 
\rmy half soles. 


shoe 
During the 
has been 
items and 
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MICRONEX 


When reinforcement is the prime 
consideration in synthetic rubber 
MICRONEX is all important 
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EDITORIALS 


Opportunity Knocks But Once 


4] PPORTUNITY knocks but once.” 
So said Rubber Director Bradley Dewey. 
spec whine at the University of Akron on June 


on the subject of “Synthetic Rubber and the University 
In this talk, 
ve as its purpose placing emphasis on the need of Akron 


f Akron—Now and in the Future.” which 


and the University of Akron to realize the opportunities 
for research, development, and cooperative effort opened 
up by the wartime synthetic rubber program, the Rubber 
Director by changing a few words could just as well have 
directed the same remarks to the country as a whole and 
the rubber industry in particular. 


“The future of the rubber industry appears as bright 


the 


It is quite probable that the new synthetic industry, which 


as any that can be mentioned and far above average. 
has matured so rapidly under the stress of war, will prove 
almost as great a stimulus to the industry's future progress 
as did the advent of the popular priced automobile.” 

of the 
Dinsmore, vice president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Agents 


These were the tenor remarks made by R. P. 
»., before the National Association of Purchasing 
New York, N. Y., on May 30. 

There is little doubt that events of the last decade and 
especially since our entry into the present world conflict 
have done much to contribute to the very rapid growth of 
the rubber industry, while at the same time setting the stage 
for the development of the United States as not only the 
world’s greatest consumer, but also as the world’s greatest 
producer of rubber. We are, for the present at any rate. 
in the strong position of controlling both the major pro- 
ducing as well as consuming centers for this important 
virtue of this position we are 


world commodity, and by 


also probably learning faster than anyone else how best 


to use synthetic rubbers either alone or in) combination 
with natural rubbers. 

It is true that skeptics mav say: How long after natural 
rubber again becomes available from the Far [ast will the 
United States be able 


producer when faced with competition from the 


to retain its position as the major 
lower 
cost natural rubber ¢ 

Many answers to this question have already been made, 
hut some statements put forth recently before members of 
Rubber Director are quite pertinent in 


He 


‘The world production of 


Congress by the 


this connection. said : 
1941 


pretty close to the capacity of the then-existing plantations 


rubber in was getting 


If vou leave a plantation alone in the jungle for two years 
and then go back to find it, you will have to take a machete 


and hack through the jungle to find where the rubber 


trees are. It will cost a lot of money to recover those 


plantations. Continuing the Rubber Director 
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pointed out: “If you were a capitalist, and you had to 
invest a lot of money to clear off the jungle and plant a 
plantation and wait seven years before you got the first 
crop, and you did not know anything about labor costs, and 
vou saw a big new chemical industry that was only three 
the 


rubber from 40 or 50¢ a pound down to 12¢ a pound, | 


vears old that had already pulled cost of synthetic 


wonder if you would want to put your money into that and 


wait seven years, or say let the chemical industry have 


some of the business.” 
It it 


that the 


United States and the United States rubber industry stand 


may be reasonably assumed therefore 


chance of 


the 


an excellent maintaining world leadership in 


rubber for next decade at least, what are we going t 


Ss 


do about this situation? Are we going just to accept the 


good fortune that has come to us, take profits and business 


as long as they last, and, when they begin to decline, start 


to blame government or individual industry leaders for 


their lack of foresight in not taking the necessary steps to 
prevent our losing 
able 


Washington recently an advisory committee on rubber by 


this leadership? It seems very prob- 


that this will not be the case. There was formed 


the State Department which lists among its members top 


executives of rubber manufacturing companies and gov- 


> 
} 
! 


ernment agencies having do with the present rubber 


program. Although the activities of this committee are re- 


ported to be centered mostly about outlining the sort of 


study needed for the discussion of economic problems, 


1 


this study will of necessity take into account happenings all 


over the world and their effect on the rubber industry in 


this country. Through this committee, then, or any other 


rganized industry-government group we could make a 


start of thinking of the future of the rubber industry in 


terms of maintaining it as the world leader in the field at 
the same time at least as individual members of the indus- 
try think in terms of maintaining any particular company 


field. 


and in this case all of 


as a world leader in this ()pportunity does often 


knock but once, the several hundred 


companies in the rubber industry certainly are in a posi 
tion to benefit to a greater extent and for a more extended 
period by thinking in national terms as well as in company 


terms, in more or less the same way that they have found 


it necessary to do during this war period. 


Reasoning along the above lines inevitably arrives at a 


point where consideration must be given to just how far a 


business enterprise should be willing to go in contributing 


to the national welfare under peacetime conditions. .\t 


the same time it is necessary that a defimite statement of 


policy be made by government as to just how much busi 


ness organizations may cooperate for the common good. 


Manv arguments both pro and con have been presented on 


the subject. but in order to maintain international leader 


ship any industry it will be difficult to continue our 


policy of spasmodically enforced absolute competition while 


other countries make more and more progress toward 


industrial integration. 








cientific and Technical Activities 


Dinsmore Projects Postwar Rubber Production 


HE National Association of Purchasing 
Agents held a series of war conferences 
at its annual convention at the Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., May 29 
to 31. About 200 purchasing agents from 
the United States and Canada were present 
at the discussion of vital present and re 
conversion problems. 

S. D. Kirkpatrick, editor of Chemical and 
Metalluraical Engineering, speaking to the 
Chemical and Allied Buyers’ Group on May 
29, predicted that the long-term trend for 
chemical prices would be downward _ be- 








cause of increased production and lowered 
cost unit as a result of improved processes 
made possible by research. The addition 
of new products through the injection ot 
new competitive influence is also a factor 
in o% price trends, he stated 

R. P. Dinsmore, vice president in charge 
of research and development of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., predicted at a 
general session May 30 that between mid 
summer and autumn rates of production ot 
rubber iad rubber goods will come int 
reasonable balance whicl will bring tl 
rubber crisis close to an end. Speaking on 
“Looking Ahead in the Rubber Industry,” 
Dr. Dinsmore predicted an estimate of 
rubber requirements of the United States 
through 1948, and of werld rubber supply 
and eg through 1950 based on_ the 
“assumption that the war will be essentially 
Rese i by a United Nations victory by 
the end 1946.” 

The total potential postwar capacity 
Far East crude and United States syntl 
rubber was estimated by the speaker at 
675,000 long tons. In addition he sai 
there was about 200,000 tons ot svnthetic 
production capacity in Germany, Russia 
Italy and elsewhere. The scient’st set the 
highest world consumption at 1,104,000 tons 











in 1937 and the highest United States cor 
sumption as 783,000 tons in 1941. The fol 
lowing table prepared by Dr. Dinsmore in 
dicates comparatively postwar supply and 
demand 
I Wor RvEF 
he P inet - 

ld Svnthet Pr 5 on 
or 

TOTAL SUPPLY 
Deficit or Surplus 148.504 
Required for inventory and in transit 00,01 


Considering the postwar plantation situa 
tion in the Far East, Dr. Dinsmore pointed 
out that small native estates will be the first 
to produce because of simp He equipment 

“The reorganization of labor and replace 
ment equipment on “ete will be 
a difficult and tedtous job,” he said. “The 
attitude of the natives may be uncoopera- 
tive, not un 


ot estates 


and international « lisputes are 


likely. It is expected that after complete re 
possession the first year will not produce 
over 400,000 tons of rubber and the second 
year not more than 700,000 tons. It may 
require two more years to reach 1,500,00( 
tons output. The world may be facing a 
tight rubber situation for nearly four years 
after the war, unless we see fit to expand 
further our synthetic output.” 

This view, the speaker remarked, was 


quite different from the one frequently ex- 


pressed that the postwar market will be 
flooded with cheap crude that will supplant 
synthetic. Dr. Dinsmore’s assumption al- 
lows for synthetic rubber five or six more 
years in which it can become competitive 
in cost and quality with natural rubber 
But he warned that if consumption of syn- 
thetic is to attain the indicated figure, large 
quantities of many necessary materials must 
be available after the war period. 

“Such items as carbon black, rubber ac- 
celerators and rayon fabric are used in 
greater quantities with synthetic than with 
natural rubber,” he said. “In some 
the productive capacities are inadequate or 
are being supplied on an emergency conver 

Manufacturers of these materials 


Cases 


sion basis. 
have been reluctant to plan permanent ex 


pansions in view of the general belief that 
they would be superfluous after the wat 
Such manufacturers and their customers 


would do well to reconsider the whole situa 
tion in the light more permanent de 
mand.” 


ola 


ot natural and synthetic 
Dinsmore predicted higher 
plantation labor and management costs and 


na comparison 


rubber costs Dr 


in increase in local taxes which would in 
crease the price of natural rubber from 
2¢ to 4¢ a pound. This would mean a cost 
t from 13¢ to 15¢ a pound for crude in 
New York. With plant values adjusted to 
postwar replacement costs, synthetic rubber 
could be produced for 154%¢ a pound. It is 
estimated that by efficient methods styrene 


and butadiene can each be produced for less 


than 8¢ a pound. While it may be important 
to retain two basic sources of butadien 
supply, that is, alcohol and petroleum, both 
from the point ot view of butadiene plant 
equipment now in use and future eco 
nomics, Dr. Dinsmore said that West Indies 


molasses was the cheapest source of indus 


trial alcohol, and that with by-product 
utilization this source of butadiene appears 
to be competitive with petroleum and _ per 


laps cheape r 








1,04 100,004 ‘ 
075,006 075.01 
0,001 1,500,001 
40,001 25.00 25,006 
1,965, 01 > 200,006 2,600,001 
254,001 300.000 700.006 

20 in 100 O08 
RUBBER 
1945 
Passe es 221,40 
I 1 bus tires 233,301 
Mec tical g ls 35.004 
Footwear 15,006 
Other civilian uses : ; 10,001 
Military 400,000 
Fx + 150,00( 
1,064,70¢ 
Jas) % 1 514,701 
M ry $00,001 
Pot 914,706 





‘The synthetic process of obtaining rub- 
ber is capable of being changed quickly and 
relatively cheaply. It seems certain that 
synthetic will check wild price fluctuations 
and tend to create a progressive decline in 
rubber prices,” Dr. Dinsmore stated. 


Considerable increases were forecast for 
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REQ 


United States consumption of rubber in 
mechanical goods and footwear production, 
and for other continued prewar and new 
civilian uses. The following table by Dr. 
Dinsmore indicates potential requirements 
for various classes of rubber goods, based 
on known shortages. 

The passenger-tire requirement is based 
upon the following estimated tire require- 
ments : 


PASSENGER TIRE PRODUCTION 
Original Equipment Renewals 
1945 10,000,000 30,000,000 
CL) rr re 20,000,000 40,000,000 
a, ee ee 30,000,000 50,000,000 
eo |. One eee 37,500,000 40,000,000 
The civilian truck-tire oe is 
based upon the following estimates 
Truck Tire PropuctTIoN 
Original Equipment Renewals 
1945 i hs 600,000 8.000.000 
PIER, GAA Si ee 1,800,000 10,000,000 
1 | eee 3,000,000 10,000,000 
SBR os ey : 5,400,000 8,000,000 


than tires in which de- 
the scientist declared, 
are rubber spring suspensions to replace 
steel springs for automobiles, vibration 
dampeners for industrial machinery and 
railroad trains, latex sponge rubber for 
cushioning furniture, vehicle seats, and mat- 
tresses, and rubber as a base for lacquer, 
adhesives, plastics, and packaging materials. 
In conclusion Dr. Dinsmore said, “It is 
quite probable that the new synthetic in- 
dustry, which has matured so rapidly under 
the stress of war, will prove almost as great 
a stimulus to the industry's future progress 
as did the event of the popular-priced auto- 
mobile. Even under adverse social condi- 
tions, this industry should progress better 
than many another less flexible or less firmly 
rooted in the economic needs of the world.” 
The J. Shipman Gold Medal for dis- 
tinguished service to the advancement of 
purchasing was awarded at the annual ban- 
quet May 30 to Frederick W. Russe, direc- 
tor and vice president of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. Charles 
Sheldon, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown. 
Mass., was elected a vice president of the 
purchasing organization. J. Anton De Haas, 
William Ziegler Professor of International 
Relationships, Harvard University, ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting on “This Scram- 
bled World.” 


“While our businessmen are fed up with 


( ategories other 
mand will be heavy, 


government control,” he said, “it seems 
UIREMENTS 
1946 1947 1948 
330,800 440,000 424,001 
260,001 286,000 296, 00( 
60,000 80,000 100,000 
30.000 40,000 40,000 
30,000 80,001 150,000 


210,000 
150,000 


,010,000 
1,010,000 


1,070,800 
710,800 
210,000 
920,800 


926,500 


926,500 


926,500 1,010,00( 
most unlikely that a so-called free competi- 
tive system can be established soon after 
hostilities cease. If we are to avoid confu- 
sion and dislocation of industry, the process 
of industrial demobilization must take place 
according to a carefully worked out and 
government controlled plan.” 
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Fisher Relates Production Problems in Rubber from Oil 


DDRESSING the North Jersey Sec- 


tion, American Chemical Society, at 
Newark, N. J., May 8, H. W.. Fisher, 
manager of the ‘chemical ‘products division, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, stressed 
the role of applied chemistry in the synthetic 
rubber program. His topic was “Progress 
in Rubber from Oil.” Mr. Fisher recalled 
that the technical foundation for synthetic 
rubber was laid down before the war, and 
with the rapid advance of the Japanese 
forces into the Pacific rubber lands a de- 
tailed program was formulated, contracts 
let, and construction begun by the Rubber 
Reserve Co. working with American in- 
dustry. 

Two of several practicable processes de- 
veloped by Standard Oil for making buta- 
diene from petroleum hydrocarbons proved 
to be applicable to war conditions. One 
produced the desired butadiene and a num- 
ber of co-products by the thermal cracking 
of liquid petroleum fractions. But for the 
large-scale production necessitated by the 
war it was recognized that the best possi- 
bility of making butadiene was by hydro- 
genat: on of butylene, either by using chlor- 
ine or preferably by direct removal of hy- 
drogen. The development of the catalytic 
cracking process in 1940 assured enough 
butylenes for the required butadiene. It had 
been found that direct dehydrogenation 
could be achieved by passing butylene over 

a special catalyst at high temperature, and 
a sub-atmospheric pressure. Operation at 
pressures below atmospheric for large-scale 
production presented extraordinary difficul- 
ties. Much heavy and complicated equip- 
ment involving difficult structural problems 
was needed. Air leaks into the vacuum 
vessels operating at high temperatures with 
potentially explosive gas inside must be 
prevented. Another method of obtaining 
low-pressure conditions was to dilute the 
butylene with another Steam was 
selected because of certain advantages. But 
all known suitable catalysts were rendered 
inactive by steam. 

After a year’s research a material con- 
taining four components was found. This 
catalyst is currently in use for the produc- 
tion of all the butadiene made directly from 
butylene. Plants designs for operation with 
a true vacuum, which had been carried for- 
ward as an alternate method, were scrapped, 
and designs for dehydrogenation with steam 
dilution were made. Construction of a full- 
scale plant was authorized in July, 1941. 
Thus a process for making butadiene in 
enormous quantities was available when 
natural rubber resources were cut off in 
December of that year. 

Paying tribute to the distilling industry. 
whose 1944 production of industrial alcohol 
will be six times as large as in the average 
prewar year, Mr. Fisher said that actually 
the controversy as to whether butadiene for 
the federal rubber program should be made 
from alcohol or petroleum was never be- 
tween the oil and chemical companies who 
developed the two processes. They agreed 
from the beginning the practical solution 
was to use both methods. However it 
was d’scovered, Mr. Fisher stated, that suc- 
cessive identical alcohol to butadiene plants 


gas. 


could be constructed more quickly than 
petroleum to butadiene plants. 
The Standard of Louisiana plant (the 


prototvpe butylene dehydrogenation plant) 
was given top priorities along with alcoho! 
plarts, and in Mav. 1943, the plant was at 
des‘gn capacity. Except for normal turn- 
around to change Te the plant has 
operated continuously. Gradual increases 
in canacity have raised the output to 140% 
of design. Five units almost identical to 


the one at Baton Rouge are now in opera- 
tion. 

The latter portion of Mr. Fisher’s talk 
concerned production of butyl rubber. In 
the manu facturing process the raw material 
mixture is about 97-98% isobutylene and 
2-3% of a diolefin such as isoprene. The 
mixed raw material is diluted with an inert 
and low-freezing point solvent. The exo- 
thermic reaction takes place at about 
—150° F. The polymer is formed almost 
instantaneously with the injection of the 
catalyst. An extremely delicate balance of 
all operating variables is required to assure 
that the rubber will be formed and kept in a 
distinct slurry of uniform and moderate 
particle size. Large quantities of heat must 
be removed at a very low level in order to 
maintain the proper reaction temperature. 
Any tendency of the polymer to contaminate 


the heat transfer surface of the reactor 
quickly causes trouble by decreasing the 
transfer coefficient. If the particles ag- 


glomerate to the size of golf balls or larger, 
the lines are fouled. The slurry of polymer 
in diluent at —150° F. must be converted 
to a slurry of polymer in water at +150° F., 
still maintaining particles small enough to 
pump, but large enough for filtering. 

The Baton Rouge plant has been used 
for experimental work which developed 
improvements in the process such as a 
different reactor design, modification of 
the filtering of the water slurry, and changes 
in drying and finishing techniques. Thus, 
Mr. Fisher declared, the butyl produced 
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today is a far better synthetic rubber than 
was anticipated at the outset of plant con- 
struction two years ago. Improvement in 
cure rate has been gained, and in typical 
production molding cure time is only 25% 
longer than for natural rubber. Two years 
ago it took twice as long. 

The finished plants are producing at a 
rate of about 15,000 tons a year. Tire inner 
tubes and proofed goods are in regular 
production for military use. Butyl is_ the 
only rubber permitted in the making of mili- 
tary tubes for 15- and 16-inch drop-center 
rims. Soon tubes 10 inches and larger, 
now made of natural rubber, will be made 
from Butyl. Other tube sizes between these 
extremes, now made from GR-S, will likely 


be made of Butyl because of its better 
quality. 

Fabrication problems have been solved. 
and all major manufacturers are making 


Butyl tubes on regular production schedules. 
This has been accomplished with no special 


equipment or changes in technique. Buty! 
tubes have been cured in six minutes, com 
pared with five for natural rubber. Mr 
Fisher emphasized that Butyl tubes have 
been definitely proved useful. On the basis 
of quality they have possibilities of re- 
placing natural rubber tubes, he said. The 
impermeability of Butyl appears in tubes 


by reducing the frequency of inflation. Its 
ability to hold a better than natural, GR-S, 
and neoprene os has been demonstrated 
For tires, Mr. her said in closing, GR-S 


continues to he om best synthetic available 





Tests for Behavior of Carbons 


HE New York Rubber Group met May 

26 in the Building Trades Club, 2 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., with 228 members 
and guests present. The afternoon technical 
session was devoted to a paper, “The Car- 
bon Spectrum for the Rubber Compounder” 
by C. W. Sweitzer and W. C. Goodrich, of 

Columbian Carbon Co., 3rooklyn, N. Y 
and to a discussion of “The 
in GR-S Carcass Stocks” by J. G. Hend- 
ricks, National Lead Co., Brooklyn. An ab- 
stract of the paper on the carbon spectrum 
is given below; while the complete paper 
by Mr. Hendricks will be found on pages 
409-11 of this issue. 

“The Carbon Spectrum for the Rub- 
ber Compounder.” Rationalization of the 
colloidal carbon effects in rubber can be ac- 
complished through a recognition of the 
fundamental properties of colloidal carbons, 
an appreciation of the effect of these proper- 
ties on the behavior of carbons in rubber 
compounds, and an evaluation of them by 
simple non-rubber tests. The carbon spec- 
trum includes the gamut of available col- 
loidal carbon types and grades. The be- 
havior of these in rubber can be satisfactor- 
ily explained on the basis of surface (a 
measure of particle size and the total sur- 
face available tor reenforcement), pH (clue 
to the chemical activity of the carbon sur- 
face), and structure (the measure of ag- 
glomeration in carbons and the degree of 
its persistence). The rubber compounder 
can extend the versatility of colloidal car- 
bons to give new effects and standards 
performance by an understanding of these 
fundamental properties. Surface is the dom- 
inating influence in GR-S as well as Hevea 
Rebound in both is dominated by surface. 
Tensile and energy are also dominated by 
surface except for the anomalous behavior 
of structure carbons. Modulus in GR-S is 


I leat Pro ‘blem 


in Rubber Reported 


influenced by surface. The rate of cure in 
both Hevea and GR-S is dominated by pH 
Retardation is given by low pH, and ac- 
celeration by high pH carbons. In GR- 

total surface may, in some cases, equal pH 
in its cure effect. Structural effects in 
Hevea and GR-S appear in processing, 
modulus, and hardness. Normal structure 
is associated with the standard reenforcing 
carbons. Supernormal structure gives higher 
modulus and hardness than expected on the 
basis of surface; while subnormal structure 
results in somewhat lower modulus and 
hardness values. Surface values can be 


closely estimated by a mineral oil color 
test. 
Using anchor points provided by the 


electron microscope, surface values on un 
known carbons are obtained on a color sur- 
face graph. Correlation of color with re- 
bound is excellent. The availability of total 


surface is estimated by a tinting strength 
test. Considering other factors that influ- 
ence tensile, the correlation of tinting 


strength with tensile is good. Measured on 
a carbon-water slurry, correlation of pH 
with rate of cure is good, particularly where 
alkali accelerators are used. Correlation of 
structure with modulus, evaluated by an 
oil absorption test, is good considering the 
effect of compounding and cure variables 
Electrical conductance of carbons in rubber 
compounds can be assessed with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy by a simple dry resistivity 
test on the original carbon. In order, de- 
creased volatile, finer particle size, and in- 
creased structure improve conductance prop 
erties of carbon. 

A cocktail hour and dinner were followed 
by music and a floor show and the motion 
picture, “Synthetic Rubber,” which was 
produced by the United States Bureau of 
Mines in cooperation with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
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One Thousand Attend Canadian Chemical Conference 


annual Canadian 


twenty-seventh 
held in the Royal 


| fam , 

Chemical Conference, 

York Hotel in Toronto, Ont., on June 5, 6, 
and 7 under the auspices of the Canadian 
Chemical Association, The Canadian Insti- 
tute of Chemistry, and the Canadian Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, estab 
lished a new record for attendance in that 
more than 1,000 members and guests of the 
three scientific societies were registered, 
This is more than twice as many persons as 
have been registered at any previous Cana- 
dian conference. Another feature of this 
meeting was the approval by the councils 
of the three societies of the amalgamation 
of all the chemical societies in Canada into 
the Chemical Institute of Canada, as this 
action was found to be in accordance with 
the desires of more than 1,600 Canadian 
chemical engineers and chemists as the re 
sult of a survey conducted earlier in ie 
year. 


Technical Session on Rubber Held 

The rubber technical session sponsored 
by the Ontario Rubber Section of the Ca- 
nadian Chemical Association was held June 
6 and was devoted to the presentation o! 
four papers on synthetic rubbers by leading 
technologists. The chairman of the 
Rubber Section, J. Ramsay, pre- 


rubber 
Ontario 
sided. 
E. A. Roberts, ot 
ber Co., Akron, who had been 
to the WPB and the Army Air Corps as 
a tire consultant, presented the first paper. 
entitled “125,000 Miles as Tire Consultant 
for the Allied Air Forces.” Mr Roberts 
discussed airplane tire engineering and serv- 
ice problems encountered in all parts ot 
the United States and in Alaska, England, 
India, and aboard an aircraft carrier, after 
giving a review of major developments such 
as tread design, cord fabrics, bead construc- 
tion, the use of synthetic rubbers, etc., that 
have taken place in airplane tires during 
the past few years. Mr. Roberts reported 
that it was found that airplane tires manu- 
factured in England weighed 70% more 
than tires of the same load carrying ca 
pacity made in the United States, owing 
mostly to the use of long-staple cotton 1n- 
stead of rayon in the cord fabric. Britis! 
manufacturers found it necessary to adopt 
the American construction in making tires 
for American and as a final out- 
come, they have now rayon cord 
for many of the tires for British planes. Be- 
cause of the great saving in shipping space 
of not having to send tires to India and the 
additional saving in the elimination of the 


Firestone Tire & Rub 
| 


loaned 


planes, 
adopted 


shipment of a certain tonnage of rubbe 
from Ceylon, the manutacture of airplane 
tires in India has been accomplished despite 


difficulties, it was said. A dis- 


very great 
cussion of service problems, such as in 
flation, storage, repair, and retreading, con 


cluded Mr. Robe rts’ paper 
The next paper was “The 
ynthetic Rubber and Their 
bration Characteristics” by J. D. Morror 
and others of the United States Rubber 
Co., Detroit, Mich. The results of worl 
planned to study the effect of temperature 
and especially sub-normal temperature o1 
the vibration characteristics of rubber, wit! 
ut types of synthetic 


Properties ot 
Effect on Vi 


emphasis on the differe 
rubbers and including 
number of especially built pieces of testing 
were presented. An apparatus, 
known as a shear resiliometer by which it 
was possible actually to measure the amount 
of vibration transmitted through a mounting 
under varying temperature conditions, was 
and built. Natural rubber was 


have marked superiority over any 


descriptions of a 


equipment, 


designed 
shown to 


ot the synthetic rubbers as a vibration in- 
sulator when all were tested at temperatures 
from 30° F. to —40° F. Although rubber 
mountings exposed to low temperatures 
warm up under vibration, it was revealed 
that there was a definite temperature below 
which a mounting will not warm up no mat- 
ter how long it was vibrated. Natural rub- 
ber in a 40 durometer stock in the shear 
resiliometer will warm up at temperatures 
just above —40° F.; while other elastomers 
have a much higher warming up, or “bar- 
rier’ point as it was called, and thus be- 


come ineffective as vibration insulators at 
a much higher temperature than natural 
rubber. It was stated in conclusion that the 
only laboratory method that design engi- 


neers can use to obtain information in their 
work of substituting synthetic for natural 
rubbers in vibration insulators is one which 
uses special equipment that actually shows 
the percentage transmission of vibration. 

B. S. Garvey, Jr., of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, discussed “Softeners in 
Synthetic Rubbers.” Since it is generally 
necessary to use more softener with syn- 
thetic rubbers than with natural rubber, 
to get the same effect on processing, the 
effect of the various softeners on the final 
properties ot the compound becomes more 
significant, Mr. Garvey said. The solubility 
relations of a large group of liquids cover- 
ing a wide range of chemical composition 
were determined for GR-S and Hycar OR 
rubbers. The properties of boiling point, 
melting point, and viscosity of softeners and 
the importance of a consideration of the 
specific values of these properties with re- 
gard to their effect on the final rubber 
compound were also considered. The re 
sults of compounding studies in which the 
same amount of a great variety of materials 
was added to a base compound and the vari- 
ation in tensile, modulus, elongation, hard- 
rebound, ete.. was determined for 
Hycar OR and GR-S rubbers, were given. 
From these data the effect of the various 
types of softeners classified according to 
solvent or lubricating type action and 
jurther classified according to chemical or 
technical composition, that is, hydrocarbons, 
factices, asphalts, coal tars, ete., on 
processing and compound properties was 
tabulated and described. Mr. Garvey pointed 
out in conclusion that the effect on rate 
ot cure makes the evaluation of softeners 
complicated and that specific data pre- 
sented were taken from a study on a single 
base compound and hence must be 
preted and followed up by additional studies 
for thorough evaluation. In the final analy- 
sis the best softener for any particular pur- 
pose is the one that gives the best balance 
of properties for that particular use, he said. 

The final paper, “Derivatives of Synthetic 
Rubber,” was given by H. A. 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


ness, 


esters, 


Akron. 


\ resumé of the development and uses of 


derivatives of natural rubber by the proc- 
esses of cyclization, chlorination, and hydro 
chlorination was first presented; then the 
speaker described several derivatives made 
recently from synthetic rubbers which indi- 
cate that many of the desirable features pos 
sessed by the derivatives of natural rubber 
can be duplicated in the synthetic products 
The properties of chlorinated GR-S as pre- 
pared in the Goodyear laboratory 
were given in some detail as were the proc- 
ess and properties of cyclized GR-S. The 
chlorinated GR-S was reported more flex- 
ible than chlorinated natural rubber; while 
low moisture vapor transmission of the 
cyclized GR-S was considered suggest- 
ing its use in moistureproof coatings for 
paper. The use of the latter material as an 


research 


inter- © 


Endres, of 
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ingredient in moisture, alkali, and acid re- 
sistant paints and as a reenforcing agent 
in GR-S wire coating compounds was also 
thought to have promising possibilities. It 
was further pointed out that field of use- 
fulness of the synthetic derivatives will be 
extended by the selection of the proper type 
of synthetic rubber for cyclization, chlori- 
nation, and hydrochlorination to bring out 
certain desirable characteristics not inherent 
in products made from natural rubber. 


Papers before Other Sessions 

In “Future of Plastics” before the Ca- 
nadian Institute of Chemistry, Willard H. 
Dow, president of the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., prophesied that plastics 
will be used after the war in many places 
where they are now considered stop-gaps. 
Monomer purity was emphasized as an 
essential factor for the manufacture of both 
plastics and synthetic rubbers. Continuous 
polymerization was considered an aid in 
obtaining uniformity of polymers, and new 
types of equipment are required to make 
large sections of plastics products, it was 
said. The wide spread in price between the 
cost of the manufacture of the polymer and 
the cost of the finished plastic product. is 
all out of proportion, Mr. Dow said, and 
thus preventing the greater use of plastic 
materials. 

Gustav Egloff, of Universal Oil Products 
Co., Chicago, ae a paper before the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry on “Petroleum 
as a Chemical Industry”, in which he stated 
that petroleum will surpass coal tar as a 
source of hydrocarbon chemicals. Buta- 
diene from petroleum will be the major 
source of this material for synthetic rubber 
in the postwar period, and plantation rubber 
will eventually be replaced by synthetic 
rubber, according to this speaker. 

G. S. Whitby, of the University of Akron, 
also gave a paper before the Society, ‘ Poly- 
merization.” Addition polymerization and 
condensation polymerization were discussed. 
Very littie has been done in condensation 
polymers, and Dr. Whitby said that this 
field will doubtless be developed to a much 
greater extent in the future. Reference was 


made to the fact that in this type of re- 
action, strong polar forces between mole- 
cules produce fibers; while weak polar 


rubber-like 


forces between molecules give 
substances. 





A. P. S. Meets 
MEETING of the 


American Physical 
Society was held at the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., June 23 and 
24 at which time the inaugural meeting of 
the new Division of High Polymer Physics, 
featuring a program of about twenty papers 
on the elasticity, viscosity, and ether physi- 
cal properties of rubbers and other high- 
polymeric materials, took place. 
It is hoped that abstracts of the papers 
presented and an account of the meeting of 
this new Division can be prepared for pub- 


lication in the August issue of INDIA 
RispBeER Wor-p. 
i ceeunnniieneiiinnmamiediduemieeeaniemeaeel 
Vulcan Proofing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


has announced the appointment of Vally N. 
Braden, recently superintendent of the bal- 
loon and airship division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, as manager of 
design and production. Mr. Braden has 
been with the Goodyear company in various 
executive capacities since 1917. 
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Postwar Car Designs Forecast 
[DESIGN changes in postwar automobiles 

were described by Brooks Stevens, in- 
dustrial designer of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
W. B. Stout, of Stout Research Division, 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp., De- 
troit, Mich., at the concluding session of 
the national war materiel meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., in 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, on June 7: 

“Any automobile even bordering upon 
the revolutionary must be a_ post-postwar 
model,” Mr. Stevens said. 

Plastic cars for $400 and privately owned 
helicopters within the automobile price range 
will not be available the day after victory, he 
stated. Smaller, lighter cars to meet rising 
costs and taxes, but with increased space 
and comfort will appear. 

“Adequate reasons for rear-mounting of 
engines may be found; otherwise design de- 
tails probably will follow the sound 1930- 
40 engineering trend,” he suggested. 

Transparent “goldfish bowl” bodies were 
characterized as too revealing, too hot, and 
difficult to repair. 

Mr. Stout asserted that it was his belief 
that a flyable automobile will appear before 
a roadable airplane. A good city automobile 
that can be driven to and from work five 
days a week and driven week-ends to an air- 
port, wings put on, and flown 1,000 miles 
will be the first step, he said, and such a 
car must have regulation motor car trans- 
mission, brakes, tires, etc., such as fit road 
problems. 





Vodra Discusses GR-S Cure 


BOUT 40 members and guests attended 

the meeting of the Northern Califor- 
nia Rubber Group, May 25, at the Hotel 
Claremont, Berkeley, Calif. V. H. Vodra, 
sales representative of R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., Inc., gave an illustrated lecture on the 
action of Cumate and Cuprax in speeding 
GR-S cure rates. H. J. Jordan, technical 
sales representative of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., presented selected 
matter from papers presented at the recent 
spring meeting of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S., and discussed the 
action of Permalux in tread stocks. 

The recent death of Charles H. Bean, 
owner of the Bean Tire & Rubber Works, 
San Jose, Calif., and a member of the Group 
Was announced. 

A refrigerator deodorizer donated by the 
New Jersey Zine Co. was won by Mr. Jor- 
dan. Table favors were the gift of George 
Steinbach, of H. M. Royal, Inc. 





Emulsifying Agent 

HE properties of Bemul, a white, non- 
k toxic glyceryl monostearate in bead 
form, suggests its usefulness to manufactur- 
ers of foodstuffs, cosmetics, and pharma- 
ceuticals as well as its availability as an 
emulsifying agent in the polymerization of 
synthetic rubber, and to prevent tacking be- 
tween sheets of rubber. Recently introduced 
by The Beacon Co., 97 Bickford St., Boston, 
Mass., Bemul is completely dispersible in 
hot water and completely soluble in hot al- 
cohols and hydrocarbons. It has a pH (3% 
aqueous dispersion at 25° C.) of 9.3 to 9.7, 
and melts at 58° to 59° C., (capillary tube). 
The viscosity of its emulsions vary from a 
thick cream to a thin liquid, depending upon 
the solid concentration. It may also be used 
as a suspending agent for organic or inor- 
ganic materials in aqueous solutions. 


Heat-Resistant Thermoplastic 


Requires No Plasticizer 
A THERMOPLASTIC that holds its 
shape and strength in boiling water, and 
which can be injection molded by fast, eco- 
nomical methods was recently announced by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Known as Cerex, this copolymer containing 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, has an A.S. 
T.M. heat distortion point of 220° F. The 
three elements it contains, carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, may be combined in different 
copolymers to give various characteristics, 
but the present war development is concen- 
trated on Cerex X214 which appears to 
overcome such shortcomings as poor dimen- 
sional stability and low heat resistance ap- 
parent in present thermoplastics. The heat 
resistance of Cerex X214 is not accom- 
panied by the necessity of higher molding 
temperatures, and the resin requires no 
plasticizer for formulation into moldable 
compounds. The water absorption gains on 
American Society for Testing Materials 
test is 0.3%. 

Tests have indicated that flexural strength 
of the thermoplastic is about 13,000 pounds 
per square inch. Electrical properties are 
said to be superior to those of most other 
thermoplastics, but not so good as polysty- 
rene at very high frequencies. The dielectric 
strength is more than 500. volts per mil. 
Surface and volume resistivity are not ap- 
preciably affected by prolonged immersion 
of the material in water. The low water 
absorption of Cerex helps to maintain its 
electrical properties under high humidity 
conditions. Acid and alkali resistance are 
indicated by tests in which boiling sulphuric 
acid did not affect the thermoplastic. Parts 
molded of Cerex withstood conditions that 
corroded enameled steel and attacked the 
surface of aluminum. 

The material now being produced has a 
transparent amber color. Color possibilities 
in molding compounds are somewhat lim- 
ited, but a range of transparent, translucent. 
and opaque colors can be obtained. The 
material is rated, in flammability tests, as 
slow burning. Produced for some time on 
an experimental basis, the plastic has also 
found wide use in Radar, radio, and other 
military electronics equipment where light- 
weight substance with great heat-resistance 
properties are needed. Potential civilian ap- 
plications include surgical instruments, san- 
itary ware, restaurant serving dishes, and 
medicinal packages that must be sterilized 
by steam or boiling water. Other possible 
applications include business machines, au- 
tomobile and aircraft parts, electrical, chem- 
ical, photographic, and optical equipment. 
and household items. 

Stvramic HT. a specialized high-cost ma- 
terial of critical importance in super hieh- 
frequency insulation, has properties similar 
to Cerex. A secrecy order forbids discus- 
sion of its properties. 





Paraplex X-100 

ARACON,! a synthetic rubber for 

cialty purposes, which was developed by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories as a by- 
product of research on insulating materials, 
is now commercially manufactured by the 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and distributed as Paraplex 
X-100. This elastomer can be vulcanized 
with benzoyl peroxide to produce stocks 
with good tensile strength and elongation, 
and excellent resilience, oil resistance, and 
aging properties. 


spe- 


1Tnpra RusBeR Worn, May, 1943, p. 150 
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. . . 
Dispersing Agent for Pigments 

AMOL R, the neutral sodium salt of a 

complex condensed organic acid, is re- 
ported an efficient and economical dispersing 
free-flowing gran- 


agent. It is a light tan, 
ular material, readily soluble in water and 
insoluble in oils. The chemical has been 


recommended as useful in the dispersion of 
carbon blacks and other pigments used in 
compounding rubber latices and for other 
industrial purposes. 

Tests are said to have proved that Tamol 
R shows only a moderate lowering of sur- 
face and interfacial tensions. It is not a 
good wetting or emulsifying agent. Under 
proper conditions Tamol R will assist in 
promoting dispersion, but of more impor- 
tance, it will, it is claimed, effectively main- 
tain the degree of dispersion. Forces are 
exerted on the individual particles so that 
they are repelled and prevent the formation 
of agglomerates. The finer degree of par- 
ticle dispersion reflects in a decreased rate 
of settling, a slight reduction in viscosity 
which permits the use of less water for a 
given viscosity and more effective use of 
the pigment in product ing finishes or com- 
positions of better uniformity, intensity, and 
hiding power. 

Tamol R may be used in conjunction with 
other surface active materials. The best re- 
sults are obtained under extended wet grind- 
ing in ball or pebble milling. One to four 
per cent of Tamol R based on the dry 
weight of the dispersed phase, is adequate 
for maintaining dispersions. The dispersing 
agent is effective in media over the pH 
range of four to 11. Rohm & Haas Co., 
Washington St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Manufacturing Chemists Meet 
HE seventy-second annual meeting of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association was 

held June 1 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

New York, N. Y. President Harry L. 

Derby, also president of American Cyana 

mid & Chemical Corp., New York, said 

that in the period between 1939 and 1944 

more than $1,200,000,000 was spent on the 

chemical war program. One third of the 
total was provided by private capital. Chem- 

ical output increased 233% over that of 1939 

and a further increase is possible if re- 

quired, he stated. Mr. Derby was reelected 
president, and Lammot du Pont, chairman 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., was again named chairman of 
the executive committee, and Charles Belk- 
nap, president of Monsanto Chemical Co., 

St. Louis, Mo., was renamed a vice president 

All other officers of the association were als 

reelected. 





Nevillac OA 

EVILLE OA, a pale amber liquid resin 

with a sweet odor, has been introduced 
by the Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for use 
in adhesives, paper coatings, printing inks. 
paints and varnishes, raincoats, “m for 
other applications. It is claimed to have a 
color retention superior to Neville 10 
(PHO), a lower specific gravity (0.98 to 
1.00), and less viscosity (W, Gardner-Holdt 
(a 25°C.) than the latter compound. Ne- 
villac OA is soluble in all organic liquids 
except water and glycols. It is said to be 
compatible with most synthetic resins, GR- 
and Hycar synthetic rubbers, and partly 
compatible with polyvinyl acetate and chlor 
ide copolymer. 
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UNITED STATES 


General Industry Situation Improving; Estimates 


of Future Optimistic 


In spite of the continuing problems of 
manpower and material shortages in some 
fields, the general situation in the rubber 
industry as a whole might be considered as 
showing real and definite improvement. 
Early in June the Rubber Director, in com 
menting on the June allocations of tires for 
passenger cars, trucks, and farm and large 
implement vehicles, stated that his instruc- 
tions to the OPA to release 1,600,000 pas- 
senger car tires for the month of June 
was in accordance with plans made in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, to release during the hot sum 
mer months some of the tires which had 
been held in reserve during the colder 
winter period, but he emphasized at the 
same time that it would not be possible to 
manufacture enough of these tires to pro- 
vide replacements for the non-essential or 
careless driver during the present year. 
\llocation of heavy-duty truck tires was not 
increased, and farm tractor and large imple- 
ment tire allocations were decreased because 
of military demands for these types of tires. 

Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, in a_ statement 
made at about the same time said that unless 
means were found to recruit additional man- 
power for the manufacture of heavy-duty 
tires, tire cord and fabric, the 
Forces, particularly the Army, would suffer 
Mr. McNutt revealed that a WMC survey 
showed an immediate need of 2,000 men— 
700 of them exceptionally strong men, as 
tire builders and mill men, calender opera- 
tors, and in other occupations. To meet 
production requirements by September 30, 
heavy-duty tire makers will require a total 
of 5,000 men and 1,000 women; while the 


tire industry as a whole will require 
approximately 10,000 additional workers. 
Critical labor shortages were also said to 
exist in 28 tire cord and tire fabric plants 
where 4,000 additional workers will be 
required. It was also stated that serious 


labor shortages exist in plants making rub- 
and heels used by the \rmed 
Forces and civilians to the extent of about 
3,100 workers. 


he r soles 


Leaders View Future with Optimism 


R. P. Dinsmore, vice president of the 
(goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in an address 
before the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents in New York and Rubber Direc- 
tor Bradley Dewey ina talk at the Univer 
Akron early in June both reviewed 


the present and possible fyture position otf 


it 7 
sity o1 


the rubber industry and concluded that short 
of unexpected catastrophes, the major crises 
should almost all be eliminated within the 
next three to six months and that the 
demand for rubber and rubber products in 
| would be such that the rubber 
industry would continue to grow at a rapid 
rate. Dr. Dinsmore in his talk, which 1s 
reported in detail elsewhere in this tissue, 
said that the future of the rubber industry 
appears as bright as any that can be men- 
tioned and far above the average and that 
it is quite probable that the new synthetic 
industry, which has matured so_ rapidly 


ld 
world 


he postwar 





under the stress of war, will prove almost 
as great a stimulus to the industry’s future 
progress as did the advent of the popular- 


priced automobile. 


Armed ~ 


“Even under adverse social conditions, 
this industry should progress better than 
many another less flexible or less firmly 
rooted in the economic needs of the world,” 
he added. 

Colonel Dewey in estimating the cost of 
Buna S rubber after the war at not much 
above 13¢ a pound declared that this shows 
it requires only the simplest “grass root” 
reasoning to show us that the rubber indus- 
try is free to develop new products without 
tear of having to discard them, as it was 
forced to do in the past, because of run- 
away rubber prices. Thus the new synthetic 
rubber industry brings to Akron and to 
the University, and he might have added 
to the whole rubber industry and the coun- 
try, an opportunity which they must appre- 
ciate and grasp. We all look forward to the 
day when industry will be released from 
government control and when competition 
will once again drive the imagination of 
men and make for greater and greater 
progress, he said and went on to emphasize 
that synthetic rubber is going to mean not 
a year or two, but decades of opportunity 
for men to make better synthetics. Failure 
to realize the opportunities for research. 
development, and cooperative effort opened 
up by synthetic rubber could bring disaster 
to Akron, but with the weight ot Akron’s 
full faith behind it, synthetic rubber will 
need no subsidies, tariffs, or government 
pampering, Colonel Dewey concluded 


ODT Warns of Truck and Bus Tire Shortage 


Colonel qi 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
warned the nation’s truck and bus opera- 
tors on June 10 that there will be a shortage 
of heavy- and medium-duty truck and bus 
tires for replacement purposes during July, 
\ugust, and September. Third quarter tire 
allocations by the ORD are substantially 
below the requirements for 10-ply-and-over 
tires in sizes 7.00 by 20 and up. The ORD 
total allotment to the ODT, as the claimant 
agency for tires for all forms of domestic 
transportation, is 795,945 heavy- and 
medium-duty truck and bus tires for the 
third quarter, about 18% over the second- 
quarter figure. The number of tires for 
original equipment on new vehicles in this 
third quarter is 160,058, about 65% more 
than the 97,156 tires required for this pur- 
pose in the second quarter, thus leaving 
635,887 tires remaining for replacement 
purposes in the third quarter, as compared 
with a total of 577,735 replacement tires in 
the second quarter. The net effect is that 
the number of tires available for replace- 
ment purposes during the third quarter will 
exceed the second-quarter total by only 


Monroe Johnson, Director ot 


10%. while the normal seasonal increase in 
replacement demands between the second 
and third quarters 1s at least 25%, it was 


stated. Monthly replacement requirements 
for sizes 8.25 and up during the third quar- 
ter are 25,000 tires above the monthly pro- 
duction allotment and in the face of these 
shortages it is imperative that truck and bus 
operators practice the most rigorous con- 
servation measures if a severe curtailment 
of essential motor transport services is to be 
avoided, Colonel Johnson warned. 


Alcohol Situation Eases 


Production of 190-proof alcohol in the 
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first four months of 1944 was at a record 
rate of 192,200,000 gallons, against 137,400,- 
000 gallons during the first four months of 
1943, the WPB Chemicals Bureau an- 
nounced June 10. The total 1944 alcohol 
supply is now estimated at 612,400,000 gal- 
lons, compared with an estimated require- 
ment of 633,900,000 gallons, while prelimi- 
nary estimates of supply and requirements 
for 1945 indicate that requirements would 
be 634,000,000 gallons, against an estimated 
supply of 639,800,000 gallons. Revised esti- 
mates left synthetic rubber requirements at 
365,000,000 gallons for 1944 and 1945, and 
members of the WPB’s Industrial Alcohol 
Producers Industry Advisory Committee 
told government officials that they feit the 
minimum safe stockpile figure, estimated 
earlier at 100,000,000 gallons, could be re- 
vised downward. The present stockpile was 
given as 86,100,000 gallons. This last action 
probably partially, at least, accounts for the 
announcement made June 20 by Donald M. 
Nelson that a holiday for the beverage 
distillers from industrial alcohol production 
was now possible during August, 1944. The 
reason for the holiday from industrial alco- 
hol production was given by Mr. Nelson as 
the reduction in 1944 requirements of indus- 
trial alcohol for synthetic rubber by about 
20,000,000 gallons and for 1945 by about 
30,000,000 gallons, according to a letter to 
the WPB chairman from Rubber Director 
Dewey. 


Guayule Pr ject to Be Continued 


Following the action of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Subcommittee dur- 
ing May in recommending the continuation 
of the U. S. Emergency Project of guayule 
rubber, the matter was argued at some 
length by the conferees from the Senate 
and the House. Colonel Dewey in a letter 
dated June 17 to Congressmen concerned 
with this guayule project repeated recent 
testimony he had given before various com- 
mittees of Congress. 

“IT do not take any position on guayule 
as a commercial postwar crop, but, as Rub- 
ber Director, I believe I would be derelict 
in my duty if I were to allow to pass with- 
out protest a decision that at this time 
would liquidate any supplies of crude rubber, 
whether growing in American fields, or in 
warehouses, or as a result of operations in 
the jungles of South and Central America. 

. . In the meantime, we will be draining 
down our stockpile which is also too low 
today. We are down today to less than 
115.000 tons of crude. We will be down to 
55,000 tons by the end of the year. So there 
is no question about the fact that we need 
‘rude rubber.” 





CALENDAR 
July 22-23. Los Angeles. Rubber Group, 


Inc. Summer Outing. 

July 22 Chicago Rubber Group. Golf 

Tournament. Lincolnshire Country 
Club. 

10-15. A. C. S. Fall Meeting. Hotel 

Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 13-15. Division of Rubber Chemistry, 

A. C. S. Fall Meeting. Hotel 

Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


Sept 


Oct. 3 Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Oct. 3-5 National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 5-7. SAE National Aeronautic Meet- 
ing. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 13-16. American Petroleum Institute, 


Annual Meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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On June 20, the House, by a roll call vote 
of 299 to 43 voted to extend the guayule 
project by passing Amendment No. 41 to 
the Agricultural Departments Appropria- 
tion Bill. This amendment appropriates 
$5,420,000 for the fiscal year 1945 from an 
unexpended balance previously appropriated. 
This action will permit the continued cul- 
tivation of 32,000 acres of guayule in Cali- 
fornia and 1,000 acres in Texas, Arizona, 
and New Mexico and also permits construc- 
tion of a $500,000 guayule processing mill 
near Bakersfield, Calif. 


Biddle Attacks Synthetic Rubber Patent Pool 


In testimony before the Senate Committee 
during June, Attorney General Biddle 
stated that the Department of Justice was 
watching the synthetic rubber patent pool 
first set up in December, 1941, by five com- 
panies and the Rubber Reserve Company 
and broadened last year so that now 20 
corporations are cross-licensing each other, 
in order that special developments controlled 
by each are available to all during the war 
period. It was implied that participants in 
the pool may be subject to prosecution under 
the anti-trust laws after the war. This 
threat of postwar prosecution emphasizes 
the difference between his view of the patent 
system and that of the business community 
according to an editorial in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, which went on to 
say that regardless of the view that will 
ultimately prevail as to the scope of the 
property rights conferred by patents, it is 
unfortunate that so constructive an arrange- 
ment as the synthetic rubber pool is made 
the subject of threats of prosecution. 


State Department Advisory Panel on Rubber 


It was announced during June that the 
United States Department of State had 
completed the formulation of a combined 
industry-government rubber advisory panel 
which will serve as a consulting body on all 
matters concerning rubber and rubber sub- 
stitutes, presumably from the international 
angle. A spokesman for the State Depart- 
ment said that the panel was at present 
concerned with outlining the sort of study 
needed for the discussion of economic prob- 
lems of the supply and demand for rubber 
in the postwar period. Among the matters 
to be considered was the effect on the 
United States rubber industry of the pos- 
sible development of a considerable volume 
of manufacturing of rubber products near the 
source of supply of natural rubber, by virtue 
of the construction of factories for this pur- 
pose in the Far East. It was stated that 
present plans called for assigning different 
subjects for study to various members of 
the panel. 

Members of the panel are reported to be: 
F. B. Davis, Jr., United States Rubber Co. ; 
Stuart Hotchkiss. Cambridge Rubber Co.: 
L. R. Jackson, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; P. and W. Litchfield, Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Harry E. Smith, Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc.; A. L. Viles, Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc.; John L. Collyer, 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; J. W. Bicknell, Rubber 
Development Corp.; William L. Batt, War 
Production Board; H. J. Klossner, Rubber 
Reserve Co.; L. D. Tompkins, Office of the 
Rubber Director ; R. D. Young, Rubber 
Trade Association. 


C. S. Snider, export manager of the 
American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., 
New York, N. Y., on June 20 was elected 
president of the Export Managers Club of 


New York, Inc. 


WPB Announcements 


Two additional types of balata have been 
exempted from allocation control by Amend- 
ment 3 to Rubber Order R-1, as Amended 
January 12, 1944, effective May 29. Grades 
of raw balata affected are Coqutrana 
and chicken-wire. Two other types, Mas- 
sarunduba and Peruvian F. A. Q. white 
balata, were removed from restrictions in 
March, 1943. All types of scrap and re- 
claimed balata have always been exempted 
from restrictions. Freed from allocation, the 
specified grades may be used by manufac- 
turers for any purpose. Such types as 
Coquirana and chick-wire are used in shoe 
and paper-splicing cements. The block types 
and Surinam sheet are used in such prod- 
ucts as medicated adhesive plaster, indus- 
trial belting, and certain types of fuel cells. 

New regulations governing various types 
of tires subject to allocation control, and 
new procedures for allocating such tires to 
vehicle manufacturers appear in a revised 
version of Appendix VI of R-1 and apply 
only to tires for special vehicles, as trac 
tors and road-graders. The major change 
provides that cured-on solid tires are no 
longer subject to allocation, but may be 
procured by vehicle manufacturers through 
the regular certification-procedure provided 


in R-] for tires not under allocation. 
The procedures whereby authorized 
manufacturers may obtain tires have been 
revised to provide for the use of a new 
general application form (WPB-3663), 
which must be filled out by each manufac- 
turer, stating his requirements and then 


forwarded to the appropriate industry di- 
vision in WPB. 

Another new form (GA-1773) 
specified for use of the industry 
in authorizing the manufacturer to obtain 
necessary tires for the equipment he pro- 
duces. Previously these steps were han- 
dled as unformalized statements from the 
manufacturers and, in turn, by letters of 
authority from the WPB. Provision is 
now made for the industry divisions to 
handle the issuance of authorizations for 
increases or decreases in a vehicle manu- 
facturer’s request for tires in order to al- 
low the various industry divisions more 
flexibility in making adjustments in ac- 
cordance with changes in vehicle produc- 
tion programs. Previously, the Office of 
the Rubber Director had handled such in- 
creases or decreases in response to direct 
appeals. 

A certification form has been added to 
the order for the use of government agencies 
which purchase tires. This form, used by 
the claimant agencies when purchasing re- 
placement tires, will enable claimants to 
formalize their procurement procedures to 
make proper charges against allotments. 

Colonel Dewey on June 17 issued the 
following statement on neoprene: 

“Production of neoprene is now fairly 
consistent at about 13,000 long tons per 
quarter. 

“The overall requirements of the armed 
forces for special articles, such as life rafts, 
pontoons, “Mae West” life vests, pneu 
matic landing boats, combat wire, cable for 
military use, gas masks and essential items 
for which the special properties of neoprenc 
are required, approximately balance produc- 
tion. However, the actual manufacturing 
of these products fluctuates from time to 
time and, as neoprene does not store well 
for any length of time, it may be possible 

permit certain varying amounts of this 
specialty rubber to be used for other than 
these highly essential —— There is 
no assurance that this can be done regu- 
larly and of necessity the amounts permitted 
will vary. 


has been 


division 
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“Recently, it was determined that, as a 
result of the conditions mentioned above, an 
excess amounting to less than 2% of planned 
production existed in neoprene. Therefore 
this small excess is being made available 
during the month of June for the manufac- 
ture of other items. 

“Whether the same conditions will prevail 
in July has not been determined as yet. If 
the production of essential goods consumes 
all the neoprene available above minimum 
stockpile requirements, no neoprene will be 
allocated for other uses. However, should 
it be determined that July production of 
these goods is not at the moment consuming 
the entire amount available, the amount of 
neoprene to be allowed in other goods will 
be determined and consumption permitted.” 

Limitation Orders L-257 and L-257-a, as 
amended June 6, reestablish therein controls 
over the manufacture of farm machinery 
and equipment requiring rubber tires. Pre- 
viously such control had been under R-I, 
which by Amendment 4, effective June 6, 
deletes such control. Production of farm 
machinery and equipment requiring rubber 
tires is restricted to: wheel-type tractors, in- 
cluding garden type; combines; pick-up hay 
balers and field hay harvesters; corn pick- 
ers; power sprayers (over ten gallons per 
minute); any item requiring tires to be 
mounted on wheel rims of the following 
sizes (diameter) : 15-, 16-, 18- 20-, and 21- 
inch. Order L-257 governs the manufacture 
of all farm machinery, equipment, and re- 
pair parts to be used in the United States; 

-257-a regulates the production for export 
of all such machinery and equipment. 

Restrictions on the manufacture of tire- 


changing tools, anti-freeze testers, and 
battery fillers and so imposed by 


Limitation Order L-270 were removed May 
27 owing to the increasing need of rebuild- 
ing and reconditioning automotive vehicles, 
farm tractors, and engines. Tire-changing 
tools were taken from L-270 because they 
are not under the jurisdiction of the Rubber 
Director; while the other devices were 
eliminated because they had been improp- 
erly classified as automotive maintenance 
equipment, are made of non-critical mate- 
rials, and the total labor and production 
involved is said to be | On 
many other items in the order the limita- 
tion on production has been raised. In- 
cluded are: brake lining grinders, appliers, 
and machines; air chucks and pressure 
gages, compression gages, tire pumps, 
air gage testers, and valve service tools. 


Last month acetylene black, isopropyl 
alcohol, and acetic acid, acetic anhvdride, 
and acetaldehyde were added to General 


Allocation Order M-300. At the same time 
Orders M-168—Isopropyl Alcohol—and M- 


243—Acetic Acid, Acetic Anhydride, and 
Acetaldehyde—were revoked. 
Allocation Order M-34 has been revoked, 


Allo 


and toluene made subject to General 
cation Order M-300 


United States Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., in a notice of May 31 
exempts from the taxes imposed under sec- 
tion 3400 of the Internal Revenue 
amended (26 U.S.C. 3400), relating to tires 
and inner tubes, when such tires and tubes 
are sold under appropriate tax-exemption 
certificates to any person for use as com- 
ponent parts in the manufacture of an ar 
ticle to be sold direct to the War or Navy 
departments at a price excluding the tax on 
the tires and tubes. Unless ended sooner, 
this authorization expires at the close of the 
last day of the sixth full calendar month 
following the date of termination of pres 
ent hostilities. 


Code, as 
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Footwear and Tire Schedules Revised by OPA 


Ceilings on sales to shoe factories of 
black-type composition rubber soling slabs 
and molded soles were increased approxi- 
mately 10% under Amendment 5 to MPR 
477—Sales of Rubber Heels and Soles in 
the Shoe Factory and Home Replacement 
Trades—effective June 7, in order to help 
assure production of vitally needed rubber 
Present ceilings are the same as 
December, 1941, prices. At that time prices 
were “frozen” by voluntary agreement. 
Manufacturers usually sell these materials 
to shoe factories, and wholesalers or any 
other sellers to shoe factories will take the 
same ceilings. The increase cannot be passed 
on to the consumer in the form of higher 
prices for shoes without special permission 
from OPA. 

Investigation has 
mately 75% of manufacturers have been 
selling below total costs, and that the in- 
crease 1s necessary if manufacturers are not 
only to continue present production but to 
increase production substantially to meet 
1944 and 1945 production objectives. The 
Office of Rubber Director has asked this 
industry to double its 1943 output of molded 
soles and soling slabs in 1944, and to more 
than double the 1943 production in 1945, 
rhe OPA action will facilitate the reaching 
of these objectives. Before the war black 
molded and soling slabs constituted 
less than 10% of the industry's production. 
However only black rubber soles have been 
produced since early in the war for they 
require less rubber, labor and factory time. 
The new ceilings range from 78¢ to $2.37 
per slab for the composition soling slabs, 
and from 10¢ to 24%¢ a pair for full soles. 

\mendment 6 permits manufacturers to 
take the prices of their nearest competitors 
as ceilings for new products only when the 
competitors frase A sold or offered the 
same type of heel or sole in the base period. 
This specific requirement heretofore was 
merely implied, but has now been written 
expressly into the section dealing with this 
method of establishing the maximum price. 
Ordinarily manufacturers use either dol- 
lar-and-cents ceilings listed in MPR 477 


soles. 


shown that approxi- 


soles 


or take their base period highest prices. 
The base period is either March, 1942, or 
October 1, 1941, to February 28, 1942. 


= hen they cannot use these two methods. 
hey take the prices of their nearest com- 
caliess. Before a competitor's price can 
be taken, the competitor must have sold the 
same type of heel or sole in either of these 
two base periods and be establishing his 
ceiling on that basis. 

Chis amendment will prevent the use of 
a competitor's price which has been estab- 
lished pursuant to a special application to 
OPA on the basis of special conditions and 
circumstances 

Amendment 13 to MPR 200—Rubber 
Heels, Rubber Heels Attached, and Attach- 
ing of Rubber Heels—on June 3 added to 
the list of corded heels Tuftex Cord made 
by the New Jersey Rubber Co. 

Ration certificates for the purchase of 
men’s rubber boots and rubber work shoes 
will be good indefinitely, according to 
\mendment 11 to RO 6A—Men’s Rubber 
Boots and pot Shoes—effective 
June 12. Removal of certificate expiration 
dates both for consumer and trade use is 
in line with continuing action to simplify 
ration regulations. Formerly consumers had 
to use rubber footwear certificates within 
30 days of issue, and dealers within one 
year. The one-year limit has not proved 
adequate because many dealers now carry 


Rubber 


only minimum stocks and do not reorder 
frequently from suppliers, especially since 
rubber footwear sales are highly seasonal. 


Consequently dealers often have had on 
hand ex a certificates which had to be 
sent to OPA district offices for cancellation 
and replacement. Amendment 11 validates 
any such certificates that have expired, but 
have not yet been cancelled. Since expira- 
tion dates have been eliminated, rubber foot- 
wear manufacturers will no longer have to 
endorse certificates with the date of receipt. 
OPA is also specifically providing that a 
certificate is invalid and cannot be replaced 
if a dealer sells against it rubber footwear of 
a type different from the type called for on 
the certificate. Dealers are to send invalid 
certificates to OPA district offices for can- 
cellation and will receive receipts for them. 
The receipts are to be attached to the deal- 
er’s inventory form. 


Tire Industry Developments 


Amendment 1, effective June 26, to 
RMPR 119—Original Equipment Tires and 
Tubes—was issued to set forth more ac- 
curately the freight practices customarily 
followed in the industry. Although section 
2(a) of the regulation specified that the 
ceilings for sales to base list accounts were 
delivered prices, it appears that sellers paid. 
under industry practice, the freight only on 


shipments of 100 pounds or more. Accord- 
ingly, section 2 (a) was amended to re- 
quire sellers who charge the maximum 


prices to make a freight allowance on ship- 
ments of 100 pounds or more. 

At the same time two other minor changes 
were made to make the regulation consistent 
with past industry practice s. These changes 
relate to maximum prices for original equip- 
ment industrial cured-on tires, industrial 
pressed-on solid tires, and highway solid and 
cushion tires. Industrial cured-on solid tires 
are molded or vulcanized directly on to steel 
wheels, which weigh considerably more than 
the tires and are ordinarily supplied by the 
customer, so when the tire manufacturer 
makes a shipment of cured-on industrial 
solid tires, a substantial part of the weight 
of the shipment is represented by the steel 
wheels owned by the purchaser. Conse- 
quently it has not been customary for tire 
manufacturers to pay all the freight on ship- 
ments of these particular tires to the Far 
West. Accordingly, RMPR119 has been 
amended to require a seller of cured-on in- 
dustrial solid tires to make a freight allow- 
ance of at least 88¢ per 100 pounds when 
making shipments to any point in any of 11 
far western states. However if these tires 
are shipped to a point in any of these states 
from a plant in one of these states, the seller 
must give the full freight allowance required 
on sales of other tires. 

\ similar problem existed with relation 
to industrial pressed-on solid tires and high- 
way solid and cushion tires, all of which are 
equipped with steel inner bands. To com- 
pensate for the additional weight on ship- 
ments to the Far West the industry used 
prices for such sales 10% higher than the 
prices for sales to other parts of the country, 
and Amendment 1 permits sellers to con- 
tinue this practice. But if the tires come 
from a plant in the Far West, the 10% dif- 
ferential may not be used. 

\t present a seller of original equipment 
tires or tubes under a government contract 
1 subcontract who believes that a ceiling 
established by the regulation impedes or 
threatens production may file an application 
for adjustment in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Procedural Regulation No. 6. It 
appears that in some instances a manufac- 
turer is directed by the WPB to produce 
original equipment tires or tubes not the 
subject of a government contract or sub- 
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contract, yet essential to the war pro- 
gram. Accordingly the adjustment section 
is amended to allow such a manufacturer to 
file an application for adjustment in the 
same manner and on the same form as re- 
quired for application under Procedural 
Regulation No. 6. The same prerequisites 
to the granting of relief and the same cri- 
teria as to the amount of relief will be fol- 
lowed in connection with these cases as are 
followed with other cases filed under Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 6, except that the 
manufacturer shall refer to the direction of 
the WPB instead of a government contract 
or subcontract. 

This amendment also sets forth the cor- 
rect prices for a 11.00-20, 14-ply special 
tread mud and snow tire and a 6.50-10 tire, 
erroneously listed when the revised regula- 
tion was issued. 

Three changes in MPR 415—Certain Fed- 
eral Government Purchases of New Rubber 


Tires and Tubes—are made as follows in 
Amendment 6, effective May 29, in the 
United States and July 10, for Hawaii. 


1. Ceilings for sizes and types of natural 
rubber tires and tubes not specifically pro- 
vided with dollar-and-cent ceilings in the 
regulation will be established in line with 
the ceilings for listed sizes and types upon 
specific application to OPA. Ceilings pro- 
posed by the seller in the application will 
be considered approved unless OPA disap- 
proves them within 20 days. 2. Sales to the 
Army and Navy of any new rubber tires 
and tubes except those for aircraft are 
brought under MPR 415 for the first time. 
Ceilings will be the same as those applying 
to sales in Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and the Maritime Commission. These 
ceilings are 5% less than the list dollar-and- 
cent ceilings, but are f.o.b. instead of deliv- 
ered prices. 3. A specific provision is in- 
serted so that a seller who believes that a 
maximum price established by this regula- 
tion impedes or threatens production may 
file an application for adjustment of his 
ceiling price. 

When new rubber tires and tubes are sold 
to any government agency in special pack- 
ing for overseas shipments, prices charged 
may be adjusted upward in accordance with 
any additions for special packing that may 
be granted later by OPA, according to 
Order No. 1 under MPR 415, effective June 
12. Until any such additions are allowed, 
no seller may collect payment of more than 
the existing maximum prices for the tires 
and tubes. This change has been made to 
avoid any stoppage in these specially packed 
shipments pending consideration of a re- 
quest from the industry for an addition to 
the maximum prices to cover extra costs in- 
volved in the special packing. The order 
shall be automatically revoked on the effec- 
tive date of Amendment 7 to 415. 

Amendment 4 (June 6), MPR 435—New 
Bicycle Tires and Tubes—sets ceilings for 
Super Roadmaster and Super Value tires 
brands owned by the Columbus Cycle & 
Sporting Goods Co. and of the Cornell Clip- 
per brand of tires and tubes owned by the 
Pep Boys (Philadelphia). 

Order 4 to MPR 528—Tires and Tubes, 
Recapping and Repairing—effective May 
27, establishes retail ceiling for 3.85 bv 20, 


4-ply, synthetic rubber motorcycle tires and 
3.85 by 20 synthetic rubber motorcycle 
tubes. 


Amendment 77 to RO 1A—Tires, Tubes, 
Recapping and Camelback—provides that 
from June 1 through July 15 manufacturers 
may ship new passenger-car tires and tubes 
to dealers without obtaining tire rationing 
certificate replenishment portions. This move 
in no way changes the method whereby a 
motorist obtains a tire or tube certificate 
from his local War Price and Rationing 
Board, 


but will facilitate shipment of new 
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passenger tires from manutacturers to deal- 
ers and thus effect better distribution and 
service to the consumer. Under the new 
provisions manufacturers shipping new pas- 
senger tires during the period without ob- 
taining replenishment portions must send a 
shipping memorandum to the dealer show- 
ing date of shipment, name and address of 
the dealer, and number of tires shipped. 
This memorandum shall also state that a 
copy of it has been sent to.the OPA In- 
ventory Branch in New York, N. Y., and 
that replenishment portions have not been 
transferred to the manufacturer. Once each 
week manufacturers must mail copies of the 
shipping memorandum to the OPA Inven- 
tory Branch. This mailing shall also in- 
clude a summary showing the number ot 
shipping memoranda being forwarded, the 
total number of new passenger tires and 
tubes covered, and a certification that the 
shipping memoranda cover all shipments 
made during the preceding calendar week. 

Several other changes in tire rationing, 
solely affecting the trade, were announced 
by OPA: 

1. All tire certificate replenishment por- 
tions (Parts B) dated before April 1, 1944, 
are to be invalid after July 15, 1944, unless 
they have been received by the tire manu- 
facturer on or before July 15. When a 
Part B is held by a dealer for a considerable 
length of time, it is reasonable to assume, 
OPA said, that his stock of tires is sufficient 
for his present needs. 

2. Tire dealers who closed their estab- 
lishments several years ago because of lim- 
ited tire distribution may now reenter busi- 
ness and obtain new passenger tires and 
tubes on a basis similar to the allotment 
provided for existing dealers. A person 
who was not a tire dealer on May 31, 1944, 
however, must obtain recognition as a 
dealer from his District Office before re- 
ceiving an allotment of new passenger tires 
and tubes from a manufacturer under this 
amendment. 

Provisions for the transfer of replen- 
ishment portions of tire rationing certifi- 
cates between dealers without an accom- 
panying transfer of tires or tubes are re- 
voked. Prohibiting the transfer of these 
replenishment portions between dealers will 
eliminate the practice of some persons of 
selling their surplus replenishment portions 
sae! a speculative basis. 

The distinction between retail and 
Pind tire dealers is abolished because 
so few dealers are exclusively wholesalers. 
Elimination of the distinction between the 
two groups will permit the flow of new pas- 
senger tires among all dealers, upon OPA 
District Office authorization, without the 
surrender of replenishment portions. Pre- 
viously a wholesale dealer could not trans- 
fer tires “downstream” to retail dealers, 
without obtaining these replenishment por- 
tions. 

Amendment 7 (June 1) to RO 1B—Mile- 
age Rationing: Tire Regulations for Puerto 
Rico—covers changes on eligibility and re- 
capping. 

Amendment 9 ( May 31) to RO 1E—Mile- 
age Rationing: Tire Regulations for the 
Territory of Hawaii—covers transfers of 
tires and tubes on vehicles. 

Although the number of new passenger 
tires available for rationing in June was 
slightly larger than in May, demand still 
far exceeds production or the available 
quota, OPA revealed May 31. Fewer heavy- 
duty truck tires were rationed in June. 

Quotas for tubes have been discontin- 
ued. Tubes will continue to be rationed, 
but without restriction as to the number 
of certificates that may be issued to eligible 
applicants. The supply of tubes is held 
sufficient to meet all reasonable demands. 

Of the 1,600,000 new passenger and 


Type of Tire Ouota 
PASSENGER AND MotorcycLe: 
Grade 1 (new tires) ........ awe 1,409,342 


Truck anp Bus: 
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Rear tractor and large implement tires 

Front tractor and small implement tires 








motorcycle tire quota authorized by ORD 
to OPA for distribution last month 1,409,- 
342 were allocated to local boards and dis- 
trict offices. The balance, 190,658 tires, 
was held in reserve for later assignment 
to district offices as need develops. The 
national reserve, OPA pointed out, is sub- 
stantially smaller than in the past; conse- 
quently district offices can expect less as- 
sistance than formerly from the reserve 
supply. Although the June total was 200,- 
000 larger than the May total of 1,400,000 
new passenger tires (an original allocation 
of 1,300,000 plus another 100,000 allocated 
later in the month), OPA pointed out that 
potential demand is still far ahead of the 
number of tires available for rationing. 
About 60% of the nation’s 24 million auto- 
mobile owners—all of the “B” and “C” 
drivers—may now apply for new tires. 
However, the current supply is not large 
enough to give tires at once to all who 
apply. 

The ORD has announced that 22 million 
synthetic rubber passenger-car tires are 
scheduled for production this year, of which 
15 million will be manufactured during the 
last half. This total will be plus or minus 
10%, depending upon the trend of military 
requirements. However, OPA has ex- 
plained, the 22 million represents an average 
of less than one tire for each of the auto- 
mobiles now on the road. Motorists have 
been on a “starvation diet” for the past 
two years in regard to new tires, with the 
result that the present demand has been 
built up to huge proportions. During nor- 
mal times 22 million tires would be only 
about two-fifths of the number the industry 
would produce for replacement and original 
equipment. 


Commenting on the lower allocation for 


June of the large over-the-road truck and 
bus tires, Charles F. Phillips, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Rationing, said: 

“We realize that as the weather becomes 
warmer the demand for this type of tire 
becomes greater. In spite of this urgent 
need, however, it is impossible to increase 
quotas. The quota for June, in fact, is 
smaller by 5,000 than the May total. 

“For two months we have been ration- 
ing more large truck tires than have been 
produced for civilian replacement. We may 
have to continue this procedure for the 
rest of the summer, since larger releases 
for civilian consumption are not anticipated. 
Early quota exhaustion and some idle trucks 
are inevitable. Some operators who get ra- 
tion certificates may have a hard time find- 
ing tires. We may be entering our most 
critical period for this type of tire. The 
strictest sort of conservation is imperative. 

“The critical situation with respect to 
the heavier truck and bus tires results from 
the fact that production cannot keep pace 
with military and civilian demand. Tires 
of this sort cannot be manufactured suc- 
cessfully from synthetics unless rayon cord 
is used, and the supply of rayon, in re- 
lation to demand, is insufficient. 

“For the moment, therefore, most over- 
the-road truck and bus tires can be made 
only from crude rubber. It seems certain 
that production this year will fall short 
of demand.” 

The problem can be dealt with in one 
way only, OPA stated: strict conservation 
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Total Allocé ation fé 
Reserves June M ty 


190,658 1,600,006 .400,000 


34.669 360,000 324,918 
3,694 125,000 


9,700 


+,360 20,000 25,000 
13,600 35,000 2,000 


and more recaps. 

A much easier situation exists with re- 
spect to the smaller truck tires, since more 
satisfactory production from synthetics has 
been developed, and the larger quotas for 
June means that all reasonable demand can 
be met, OPA said. 

Rear tractor tires, which compete with 
airplane tires in production schedules, are 
in diminishing supply. The reduction in 
quota means difficult problems will arise. 
No solution for this problem is in sight 
until production increases, according to 
OPA 

June quotas of front tractor and imple- 
ment tires are up slightly. As in the case 
of the smaller truck and bus tires, the situ- 
ation here is easier than in the rear tractor 
category. 

Above is a tabulation of June quotas and 
reserves by types of tires. 


Other OPA Advices 


Applications for adjustment in ceiling 
prices may be filed by essential manufac- 
turers of a variety of rubber commodities 
who can meet specified conditions, under 
Amendment 15 to MPR 220—Certain Rub- 
ber Commodities—effective June 15. No 
adjustments will be granted, however, that 
increase the cost of living. Applications can 
be made only on products contributing to 
the effective prosecution of the war, and by 
an essential manufacturer, one whose prod- 
uct cannot be reasonably expected to be 
replaced at prices lower than the proposed 
ceiling. Any manufacturer who has entered 
into or proposes to enter into a war contract 
is deemed an essential producer of these 
rubber commodities, which embrace a wide 
range of items, including rubber wearing 
apparel, such as raincoats; stationery items, 
as erasers and bands ; cements and adhesives 
made wholly or partly of rubber; latex 
products, ete. 

Manuiacturers may file adjustment appli- 
cations where they believe the specified 
conditions would exist if the National War 
Labor Board should grant a pending appli- 
cation tor wage increases. 

OPA said it may make an adjustment in 
the ceiling price where it finds that the 
existing ceiling is such that taking into 
account the costs, earnings, and nature of 
the business, production is impeded or 
threatened and that the adjustment will not 
cause an increase in the cost of living. 

An adjustment may be granted where the 
manufacturer agrees to cut the selling price 
of another commodity, or commodities, 
which will equal or exceed the total dollar 
amount of the adjustment requested. 

Manufacturers may contract or agree on 
higher than existing ceiling prices for de- 
liveries made during the pendency of an 
application for adjustment, but no payment 
higher than prevailing ceilings may be 
received until the application 1s finally dis- 
posed of, and then the price received must 
not be higher than the new ceiling set by 
OPA. 

Amendment 9 to RPS 82—Wire, Cable, 
and Cable Accessories—effective May 29, 
adds three types of cable, inadvertently 
omitted from the original listing, to the list 
of manufacturers’ dollars-and-cents ceilings - 
armored leaded cable—stranded—four-con 
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juctor; “are armored ground wire—solid 
and stranded. 

Amendment 3 to Appendix A of MPR 406 

Synthetic Resins and Plastic Materials 
and Substitute Rubber—effective June 26, 
makes certain changes in the report form set 
uit in the appendix in accordance with the 
terms of the regulation 

Amendment 1 to MPR 5 
Products—ettective June pf 
that the regulation does not pply to com- 
modities made of natural rubber and balata 
ir to plastics products assembled with other 


materials and sold as another commodity by 


3 — Plastics 
emphasizes 


regular manufacturer of the latter prod- 
ucts; it also makes other specific exemp 
tions and clarifies the intended coverage ot 


MPR 523. Specific exemptions include com 
bined fabrics, cements, adhesives, laminated 
sheets, and tubes prior to tabrication, 
phonograph records, screen cloth, wearing 
apparel and sheetings, electrical wire and 
cable. These products have exempted 
t they are not customarily produced 
by plastics molders or fabricators; all are 
overed by other regulations. Also exempted 
are plastics pipe, tubing, pipe fittings, and 
tube fittings manufactured from copolymer 
vinyl and vinylidene chlorides, commercially 
known as “Saran B 11.” These products 
were covered by dollars-and-cents prices be 
fore the effective date of the plastics regula- 
tion, and it was not intended that its issu 
ince should change OPA said 

Several amendments have been added t 
MPR 395 covering ceilings on certain com- 
modities impor ‘ted into the Virgin Islands 


rods, 


been 
reCaAUSC 


these eg 


No. 22, effective June 26, treats of women’s 
and girls’ wear and accessories such as 
belts, dress shields, garters, rainwear, beacl 
wear, brassieres, foundation garments ; while 
Amendment 23, effective July 3, deals witl 
men’s and boys’ wear, including outweat 
garments, underwear, armbands, athletic 
supporters, belts, garters, hosiery, and sus 
penders. No. 25, effective July 17, relates to 


and 
Whether or not 


made principally of fiber, paper, synthetics 


imported domestics, house hold sundrie * 


' l]- : 
niscelianeous dry 


goods. 


rubber or composition, including bath mats, 
shower curtains, seat cushions, pads, mats 
ind covers, umbrellas. Imported shoes, in 
luding beach wear, rubbers, and galoshes 
ire the subject of Amendment 26, effec tive 
Fuly 24 

Revised Order 124 (June 9) under MPR 


\ mended— Machines 


services— 


136 as and Parts, and 
overs maximum prices 


1 durometers and 


Machine 


tor sales of scleresc Opes ane 


parts for these two instruments by the 

Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co.. Jamaica 

N. Y¥., and by sellers other than the Shor 
mpany. 

Order 229 to MPR 136, effective June 19 
sets forth ceiling prices at which the Chrys 
er Corp., Detroit, Mich., and its factory 
listributers may sell to resellers Dodge 
motor trucks equipped with natural rubber 


or synthetic rubber tires 


ae R 264, May 30, established 


ngs which nited States uyers 





effective 
= may 
pay 1or —— 








WaXt na beeswax 

voht for 
wught tor importation, in¢ ng carnauba 
ind ouricurv waxes, cande Wax, and 
hee axes established are the 








} on WPB import 
censes as maximum buying prices for 1: 
ensed U. S. importers. The purpose of 
he revised regulation is to protect United 
States users of these waxes against an a 
vance in prices in countries of origin, and 


ceilings 
Waxes 


established 


whic h the 


subsequent pressure on 
for finished products it 


ire used 


MPR 540, effective July 10, 
ised passenger cars under 


placed all 


pric e control 


The resignation, effective June 20, of Wil- 
liam L. Sims, II, 
Chemicals and Drugs Branch was an- 
nounced June 6. Lester Chandler, price 
executive of the Rubber Branch, will as- 
sume the added responsibilities of Acting 
Price Executive of the Chemicals and Drugs 
Branch 





A. L. Pickard 


Chairman of Los Angeles Group 


\lmon Leroy Pickard, currently chair 
man of the Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc., has for the past 17 years been one of 
the most enthusiastic and lively parti icipants 
in its activities. He was first chosen vice 
chairman in December, 1942. With like 
energy he has served the Braun Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., since 1924, when he joined 
the firm as industrial representé ative ; he 1s 
today technical adviser, assisting in the 
planning, selection, installation, and use of 
scientific laboratory equipment and process 
control instruments 

Mr. Pickard was born April 26, 1903, 
in Tilton, N. H., and attended the Morse 
High School, Bath, Me., and Tufts Col- 
lege, Mediord, Mass., in the Class of 1923. 
He attained the Bachelor of Science degree 
a economics. 

Five other institutions enjoy his member- 
ship. They are the Delta Tau Delta Fra 
ternity, the American Institute of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Petroleum Institute, the California Natural 
Gasoline Association, and the Southern 
California Meter Association. Golf, swim 
ming, and bridge occupy the greater part of 


‘ 
his recreational hours 


War Food Administration, Washing 
ton, D. C., on May 31 announced that al 
though additional rubber tire production fa 
cilities for large-size tires are now coming 
into use, tractors operating on steel wheels 
will have to remain on steel a while longer, 
for all additional facilities are needed fot 
tires for military vehicles to be used by the 
fighting forces and for trucks used in do- 
mestic transportation. For an unpredictable 
length of time, while available facilities 
must be used mainly for such production, 


large tractor tires are expected to be avail- 
able only in sufficient quantities to meet the 
bare needs for equipping new tractors and 
for replacing worn-out or damaged tires on 
ractors already operating on rubber. 


as price executive of the 
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Office of War Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in its report of June 5 emphasized 
the urgent need of increasing collections of 
fats from the nation’s homes. Industrial 
uses of fats and oils in 1944 will be so 
heavy that despite the currently improved 
glycerine situation, housewives must turn in 
at least 230 million pounds of used kitchen 
fats; collections last year were a little 
under 100 million pounds, 5% of the total 
amount of industrial, or hard, fats needed 
for the 1943 war program. The amount 
sought this year will be a little more than 
10% of the required hard fats. The higher 
grades of fats collected are used for soap 
making; while others are split to produce 
glycerine and fatty acids, from which come 
stearic and oleic acids, vital components of 
war materials, including synthetic rubber, 
Oleic acid is also used to soften reclaimed 
rubber and in the fabrication of nylon. The 
rubber industry will require 91 million 
pounds of hard fats this year, or 4.52% of 
the total. 


Rubber Products Company, Ltd., is 
the firm name under which David Calvin, 
Charles H. Churchill, and B. E. Dougherty 
are conducting business at 539 Clarence 
St.. Les Angeles, Calif. 


National Headquarters of Selective 
Service, Washington, D. C., on June 12, 
upon recommendation of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on industrial deferments, in- 
structed state directors of Selective Service 
to add three activities to the list in which 
key registrants in the 18-25-year-old group 
may be considered for occupational defer- 


ment. Included among the three are tire 
builders; claimant agency; Office of the 
Rubber Director. 


Western States Rubber Co. is erect- 
ing a new storage building, 54 by 92 feet, 
at its plant at 825 E. 60th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. to cost $3,500. 


Belting & Rubber Co. has received a 
building permit for a new processing room 
at its gern at 2316 E. 38th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif., at a cost of $3,000. 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator, Washington, D. C., and other 
officials of the FEA on June 1 held their 
first meeting with the 18 members of the 
new FEA Export Advisory Committee 
organized to confer with the FEA on broad 
problems of foreign trade currently en- 
countered by the export trade and FEA. 
\mong the committee personnel are N. S. 
W. Vanderhoef, vice president, Turner 
Halsey Export Co., New York, N. Y.; and 
John L. Gillis, vice president, Monsanto Ex- 
port Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., is distributing bi-weekly six news 
releases, with illustrative two-cc’1mn mats, 
covering ways to prolong tire life. The next 
few months will be the most critical ones 
for tires since the war began unless there 
is an unexpected and radical reduction in 
military requirements. Technical journals 
have deplored the over-optimistic press 
statements concerning the near availability 
of unlimited civilian tires, and war agencies 
and the rubber industry are stressing pres 
ent conservation needs. 


Brown-Muth Rubber Co. is the firn 
name under which William F. Brown and 
Robert L. Muth have published a certificate 
that they are conducting business at 5511 
S. Bandera St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Continental’s New Furnace Black Plant Now in Operation 


At Sunray, Tex., is the new Continental 
furnace black plant which, under special 
priority authorization by the WPB, Con- 
tinental Carbon Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., erected and put into opera- 
tion in double-quick time. This plant. is 
now in full production turning out Continex 
furnace blacks that are helping to fill an 
important quota in the vast need of medium 
loading low-heat generating blacks of this 
type. 

Many months of careful laboratory de- 
velopment, pilot-plant operation, and analy- 
sis went into establishing the standards of 
high-quality control that guide today’s pro- 
duction of the new Continex furnace blacks. 
As construction progressed, operations kept 
pace, and a single unit of the plant was soon 
started which enabled Continental to carry 
on its developments under actual production 
conditions. Typical batches of the single 
unit production then were tested in different 
formulations to verify the properties best 
suited to the special requirements of syn- 
thetic rubber processing as to elongation, 
tensile strength, hardness, heat build-up, 
plasticity, etc. 

So that users of furnace blacks might be 
fully informed on the utilization of the Con- 
tinex blacks in GR-S processing, develop- 
ment technicians and plant engineers worked 
closely together to document the research 
and testing results. These data covered all 
the characteristics and applications of the 
new Continental blacks, with complete tech- 
nical information relative to the formulation 
requirements. 

As a result, and in cooperation with the 
research laboratories of the Witco Chemi- 
cal Co., sole distributer of Continental 
furnace blacks and channel blacks, a series 
of special technical bulletins on the Continex 
furnace blacks is being issued. Since initial 
production will be concentrated on turning 
out Continex SRF, a furnace black of the 
semi-reenforcing type, the first of these 
bulletins is devoted entirely to demonstrat- 





Among Officials at the Opening of Continental Carbon’s Furnace Black 
Plant Were (Left to Right): W.H. Ferguson. Executive Vice President, 
Julius Tumpeer, 
Judge W. S. Schwartz, Superior Court 


Continental Oil Co., 
Witco Chemical Co.. 


Denver, Colo.; 
Chicago, IIl.; 


ing the properties and applications of this 
one type, which imparts low hysteresis to 
any rubber compound with greatly increased 
modulus and fair tensile. 

Because of the flexibility of the type of 
furnace used in the new Continental plant, 
plans call for eventual production of re- 
enforcing furnace black in addition to the 
semi-reenforcing Continex furnace black, 
now in production. 

As the new furnace black plant of Con- 
tinental Carbon Co. is adjacent to the 160- 
acre channel black plant which Continental 
erected at a cost of more than $1,000,000 
six years ago and which is one of the largest 
of its kind in the world, Continental will be 
able to ship mixed carloads of furnace and 
channel types of blacks for customers who 
find it advantageous to order their carbon 
black shipments in this way. Further de- 
tails may be obtained on Continental car- 
bon blacks through Continental's sole dis 
tributer. Witco Chemical Co., which main- 
tains offices in New York, N. Y., Chicago, 
Ill., Cleveland, O., Boston, Mass., Detroit. 
Mich., and 
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War Department, Washington, D. L., 
last month announced that as a result of the 
accelerated salvage program being con- 
ducted by the Army Service Forces, savings 
totaling $20,772,000 were effected during the 
first quarter of 1944 through the sale of 
scrap and refuse material collected by the 
\rmy in the United States. Included in 
the March figures were 1,309 net tons of 
rubber scrap sold for $49,000 


Elmhurst Rubber Co., Inc., manutac 
turer of molded sponge and solid rubber 
products now devoted solely to war orders, 
79-48 Albion St., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y., 
according to President George E. Jeand- 
heur has opened a new one-story office 
building adjacent to its factory to take care 
of the employes necessary for the increase 
in business. The company is now 
working on postwar problems and endeavor 
ing to line up the civilian business enjoyed 
before the war. Mr. Jeandheur believes 
prospects are excellent in this field. 


also 


Duralene Processed Fabrics, Inc., 
116 Imlay St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y., recently 
appointed W. E. Leistner chief chemist. He 
had been with the Vulcan Proofing Co., 
Brooklyn, for 12 years as research chemist 
and more recently as chief chemist of its 
postwar research laboratory 





Vice President, 


of Cook Co., Chicago; George D. Olds, Continental Oil, New York, N. Y.; 


R. |. Wishnick, Witco Chemical Co., 


New York; J. 
President, Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo, Tex. 


H. Dunn, Vice 


Panorama View of Continental Carbon’s New Furnace Black Plant, 
Showing the Battery of Furnaces in the Foreground with the 
Precipitators in Center Background 





A View of One of the Processing Drums in the New Furnace 
Black Plant of Continental 


Carbon Co. at Sunray, Tex 
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U.S. Rubber Expanding 


To meet rising war production demands, 
United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., 


New York 20, N. Y., has established new 
manufacturing facilities in seven cities, 
according to an announcement June 26 by 


president Herbert E. Smith. Besides, the 
company is expanding present plant facili- 
ties at four of the 38 plants it now operates. 
The new manufacturing operations include 
production of rayon cord at Scottsville, Va. 

Signal Corps wire at Lowell, Mass. ; ‘Army 
raincoats at Ligonier, Ind.; special military 
equipment at Worcester, Mass.; special in- 
vasion equipment at Manchester, N. H., and 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; asbestos and footwear 
parts at Beacon Falls, Conn. A new plant 
at Hogansville, Ga., built last year, is being 
doubled in size to permit expanded produc- 
tion of lightweight Asbeston yarn for fire- 
fighting suits and other vital war items. 
Tire plants are being expanded at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and Los Angeles, Calif. The 
company’s tire plant at Eau Claire, Wis., is 
being reconverted from the production of 


small arms ammunition and greatly en- 
larged. 
A. N. Guy has been made manager of the 


automobile tire department of the Fisk di- 
vision, according to J. C. Ray, Fisk sales 
manager. A native of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and educated there, Mr. Guy joined the rub- 
ber company in 1929 as chief clerk of the 
Grand Rapids branch, then went into the 
field service and engineering department in 
1930 with headquarters at Detroit and Kan- 
sas City. Subsequently he was appointed 
assistant to the district manager of tire 
sales in Kansas City. In 1934 he was 
transferred to Dallas, Tex. as assistant to 
the district manager, and in 1935 entered 
the batteries and accessories department at 
New York, becoming manager in 1939. 
Shortly before Pearl Harbor, Mr. Guy 
went to Detroit to handle tank track sales 
to Army Ordnance, returning to New York 
in 1942 to concentrate on Fisk tire sales. 
Mr. Ray has been elected president of 


the New York Sales Managers’ Club, suc- 
ceeding William F. Arnold. Mr. Ray was 
vice president and chairman of the pro- 


gram committee for the season just ended 
and previously had served as a member of 
the board of governors. 


GR-S Chain Modifier 


OEI, designated as the “One Essential! 
Ingredient” in the manufacture of GR-S, 
is a chain modifier, extracted from a nat- 
ural oil, which controls the lengths of the 
chains formed by the polymerization of 
styrene and butadiene. Too much of this 
chemical added to the mixture keeps the 
molecules too small and produces a soupy 
substance of no practical value; too little 
allows the molecules to become too large 
and to create cross-linkings of molecules 
instead of chains, thereby making the mix- 
ture too stiff. Proper control of the modi- 
fier produces molecular chains of desired 
lengths. This consistency of production as- 
sures a standardized GR-S and permits the 
manufacture of articles from GR-S that will 
meet stringent usage tests. OEI was de- 
veloped and in production by U. S. Rubber 
before Pearl Harbor. This modifier was the 
one found most suitable for the rubber pro- 
gram at its instigation. Others have been 
developed, but OEFI is still used in a large 
proportion of the GR-S production. 


Rubberset Co., brush manufacturer, 
Newark, N. J., has appointed Elwood M. 
Jones, assistant sales manager in charge of 
all paint brush sales, according to President 


1. Herrick. Mr. Jones, a native of Los 
Angeles and a graduate from the University 
of Southern California, was associated with 
the sales department of American Air Lines 
on the West Coast before becoming a sales 
representative for Rubberset in California 
in the Summer of 1937. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., recently announced that 
construction is going forward on additions 
to the neoprene plant at Louisville, Ky.. 
which will increase its rated annual ca- 
pacity 50%. This work is expected to be 
completed by the end of 1944. The govern- 
ment-owned plant, built and operated by 
du Pont, has been producing in excess of its 
rated capacity of 40,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber a year. 


Vansul & Co., Englewood, N. J., manu- 
jacturer of rubber colors, pigments, and 
fillers, recently exhibited at the Englewood 
Citizens National Bank & Trust Co. an edu- 
cational display showing the practical ap- 
plication of color to natural and synthetic 
rubber products. The exhibit, through the 
courtesy of John De C. Van Etten, presi- 
dent of Vansul, visualized from raw mate- 
rials to finished articles the manufacturing 
skill requisite to colored rubber products. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., manufactur- 
er of industrial chemicals, 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., has announced appoint- 
ment of Maurice S. Green, formerly of the 
National City Bank of New York, as Glyco 
comptroller. In his new position he will be 
in charge of the finances of the company 
and will assist the management generally in 
the development of the business. 


Water Soluble Coumarone Emulsion 


Nevilloid C-55, a water soluble, couma- 
rone-indene resin emulsion, offered by The 
Neville Co.,. Pittsburgh, Pa., exhibits a 
continuous and cohesive film and will with- 
stand considerable flexing. It can be incor- 
porated with latices of natural rubber, 
GR-S, or Hycar OR without prior dilution 
or without causing coagulation of the rub- 
ber by the addition of a 10% aqueous sodium 
hydroxide solution only, in an amount suf- 
ficient to give a pH of 10. A typical - by 
volume contains 20 parts Nevilloid C-55, 20 
parts latex, and two parts 10% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide. Without the use of so- 
dium hydroxide to reach a pH of 10 it is pos- 
sible to incorporate Nevilloid with latices 
only if the solids content of each emulsion 
is reduced to 10% by weight by dilution 
with water. Mixing undiluated latex and 
Nevilloid causes coagulation of the rubber. 

Nevilloid C-55 may be used with alkyd 
and melamine resin emulsions, and emul- 
sions of paraffin wax, carnauba wax, and 
Hydrowax. In general it is miscible with 
all oil-in-water types of emulsions and yields 
uniform films with emulsions of materials 
ordinarily compatible with coumarone-in- 
dene resins. Resin emulsions of lower melt- 
ing point than Nevilloid C-55 can be pro- 
duced where safer and more plastic composi- 
tions are required. Dry pigments may be 
ground directly into Nevilloid. The couma- 
rone emulsion has a specific gravity of 
1.044 to 1.049 at 15.6/15.6° C., a pH of 6.5 
to 7.5, an isoelectric point of about 2.9, and 
contains 65% solids by weight. Its film on 
glass is semi-gloss, free from grains, slightly 
tacky, and slightly translucent from 50% 


aqueous solution. 
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General Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, 
has appointed Theodore Lyman general 
manager of the government-owned synthetic 
rubber plant operated by General at Bay- 
town, Tex. Mr. Lyman replaces Harvey 7. 
Elwell, who is returning to his post as pres 
ident of General Latex & Chemical Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., but who retains his mem- 
bership on the management committee, and 
with Fred Mayfield, of the executive staff 
of General Tire, will make periodic visits 
to the Baytown plant. Mr. Lyman has been 
with General for 12 years. Starting as field 
accountant, he became office manager of the 
Dallas branch and later was transferrred to 
the Mississippi Ordnance plant as plant 
accountant. When the synthetic tire division 
was set up at Baytown, he went there as 
plant accountant, was promoted to chief 
accountant, and later was made superin- 
tendent of services, from which post he 
steps up to the general managership. 

Chester A. Brown has been promoted 
from production superintendent to assistant 
general manager. Robert A. Van Patten- 
Steiger has been named production superin- 
tendent, and Jack Furbee succeeds him as 
general foreman. Mr. Brown was produc- 
tion superintendent for General Latex before 
going to Baytown. J. P. Keith, formerly 
with Humble Oil Co., was named mainte- 
nance engineer, and J. H. Faull, Jr., re- 
mains as technical superintendent. 

J. E. Powers, manager of General’s New 
York branch, has assumed special sales 
duties in the company’s tire department at 
Akron. David Coan, Buffalo territory sales- 
man, replaces him in New York. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton. 
last month, through I. Eisbrouch, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the tire division, an- 
nounced the appointment of L. J. Waldron 
as assistant sales manager of the division. 
Mr. Waldron was with the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., for 27 years, 
having first entered the industry with The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, in 1912. Upon 
the outbreak of the war he became associ- 
ated with the Office of Rubber, Director, 
Washington, D. C., as a consultant and 
stayed ten months. In October, 1942, he 
joined the Dayton organization as govern- 
ment representative, in charge of the Wash- 
ington offices. Mr. Waldron assumed his 
new duties at once, with headquarters at 
the home offices of the company. 
has 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 


been issued a building permit for con- 
struction of an addition to the Goodrich fac- 
tory at 5400 E. Olympic Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif., to cost $4,000. 


W. R. Hucks, with the operating division 
of the Rubber Reserve Co. since 1942, has 
been named production manager of all gov- 
ernment synthetic rubber plants for Good- 
rich. He had been manager of the raw ma- 
terials division of the company before ac- 
cepting the government assignment. Mr. 
Hucks entered the rubber industry in 1926 
as a compounder in the ( s00drich tire divi- 
sion and went to the company’s California 
plant in 1928 as chief chemist, later becom- 
ing technical manager. 


Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, O., has 
leased a one story, 140- by 250-foot build- 
ing at Conneautville, Pa., for the production 
of special war products with plant operation 
to begin in July. The plant will be under 
the general direction of R. A. Mertz, vice 


president in charge of manufacturing. 
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C. B. Pooler 


Pooler Carey Vice President 


The Philip Carey Mig. Co., Cincin- 
nati, has named C. B. Pooler vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. The Carey 
company operates nine plants in the United 
States and Canada. Born in Fort Dodge. 
Iowa, Mr. Pooler has spent practically all 
his life in the building material industry. 


An electrical and mechanical engineer, he 


has served as production” manager, 
manager, division operations manager, and 
manager of labor relations in plants pro- 
ducing fabricated steel, metal lath, insulat 
ing board, roofing, paints, paper, asbestos 
and gypsum products. 


plant 


Lincoln Plant Inspected 

Several scores of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. representatives and leading townspeople 
in Lincoln, Nebr., recently toured the com- 
pany’s new plant there to watch production 
of bullet-seal fuel cells for military aircrait. 
Formerly used as a U. S. Army Air Corps 
supply depot, the Lincoln plant was_ re- 
modeled extensively when it was taken over 
by Goodyear for fuel cells. A large amount 
of new equipment was also installed. 

Foliowing the plant tour, the Goodyear 
representatives were hosts to the key Lin- 
coln townspeople at a dinner in the Corn- 
husker Hotel. The principal speaker was 
R. S. Wilson, Goodyear vice president in 
charge of sales, who recited Goodvear’s 
history and dwelt on synthetic rubber pro 
duction and its manufacture into wartime 
products. 

Other Goodyear officials attending from 
Akron were Clifton Slusser, vice president ; 
Z. C. Oseland, treasurer; C. P. Joslyn. 
—— synthetic rubber sales division: 
T. A. Knowles; H. J. Carroll, general trat- 
fic tet L. E. Judd, director of public 
relations; W. S. Wolfe, factory superin- 
tendent; J. E. Stafford, superintendent, me- 
chanical goods; A. Jae Sears, manager, 
north central division; Herb Wilson, public 
relations; and H. E. Blythe, vice president. 
Goodvear Aircraft Corp. 

A feature of the plant tour was fuel-cell 
exhibits in local banks and at the Cornhusker 
Hotel. 

Goodyear personnel shitted to Lincoln to 
direct bullet-seal fuel cell production there 
includes W. H. Rudder, general superin- 
tendent; Frank R. Vernotzy, personnel 
manager; A. T. Imes, works accountant: 
R. W. Young, manager of materials and 


merchandise control; J. E. Etnire, manager, 
labor department; A. L. Mull, plant engi 
neer; E, C. Humphreys, een N. 
Showers, inspection foreman; W. C. Becket 
and T. Reese, general foremen; E. Kratzer, 
N. Browning, M. Carter, W. P. Sumpter, 
AAG. b grees and W. Dumphy, shift fore- 
men; E. Queen, technical service; D. Mil- 
ler, i ; G. Brewer, G. McKean, 


C. E. Sharlow, and C. M. Wright, super- 
visors. The plant will employ about 1,200 
persons, most of them women. 


Goodyear Appointments 
A. Ge€ 


Cameron, vice president and general 
manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Export Co., has announced the appointment 
ot Howard C. Steiner as managing director 
of The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd., Granville, N. S. W., succeed- 
ing W. G. Kither, who resigned because of 
ill health. Mr. Steiner joined the parent 
company in 1915 and later served in the 
Armed Forces during the first W orld War 
Then he returned to Goodyear, joining the 
export company in 1919 as a special sales 
representative assigned to the Far East. In 
1926 he was made special representative for 
Japan, but in 1930, Mr. Steiner was trans 
ferred as sales director to Australia. In 
1937 he was appointed assistant managing 
director. 

Although Mr. Kither has retired from 
active duty, he will continue a member ot 
the board and vice chairman. Mr. Kither 
joined Goodyear-Australia at the Adelaide, 
South Australia branch in 1916 and was 
named manager of the Australian company 
in 1921. In 1926, Mr. Kither became man 
aging director of the newly organized 
Goodyear Australia company and played an 
important role in the establishment of the 
company’s manufacturing facilities in 1927. 

Goodyear-Australia manufactures car, 
truck, tractor, and airplane tires and a 
complete line of mechanical goods. Since 
America’s entry into the war, this plant 
now produces bullet-proof seal tanks for 
both the American and Australian Air 
Forces. 

Willis H. Edmund, employe activities di- 
rector of Goodyear Aircraft, has been named 
to direct employe educational and 
tional activities of all Akron 
plants. 

Appointment of R. D. Vickers in charge 
of plastics and chemical sales in the eastern 
region of the United States, with head- 
quarters at 6000 W. 58th St.. New York, 
N. Y., was announced recently by Goodyear. 
He is a member of the new plastics and 
chemical sales division. A native of Logans 
port, Ind., and graduate of Purdue Uni 
versitv, Mr. Vickers started with Good 
year in July, 1929, in staff training and 
was transferred several months later. to 
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mechanical goods compounding. In De- 
cember, 1932, he was shifted to tire com 


pounding, then to the research department 
in May, 1933. 

J. A. Lewin last month became manager ot 
Goodyear’s dealer division. Joining the com- 
pany in 1928, Mr. Lewin served in the Hart- 
ford district as inside general line and truck 
tire salesman. In 1937 he was assigned to 
Akron on the sales squadron and placed in 
charge of training sales personnel; then 
early in 1938 he was named assistant mana- 
ger of the Buffalo retail stores. He returned 
to Akron as a member of the LifeGuard 
Division, becoming its manager in 1939. 
He resigned in September, 1941. 

William L. Rodgers has joined the me- 
chanical goods department to handle V-belt 
sales in the Chicago territory. He comes 
to Goodyear from the Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., for whom he was agricultural repre- 
sentative on V-belt sales among large manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery. Prior 
to that he had been with the Ohmer Register 
Co. 


Other Company Notes 

Years ago Goodyear established a train- 
ing program for young men with good edu- 
cational background and ambition to get 
ahead. The first small group was tutored 
only in factory production, but the idea 
proved so successful it was expanded latet 
to include engineering, research, sales, op- 
erating, and store management. More re 
cently it extended into a new field—agricul- 
ture—at the 17,000-acre Goodyear Farms, 
Litchfield Park, Ariz., where 21 young men 
are not only learning to be expert farmers, 
but also acquiring 80 acres of land which 
some day will be theirs, as provided by the 
company’s plan of farm purchase and own 
ership. 

The 1,500,000th 6.00x16 synthetic 
tire was recently removed from the 
mold at Goodyear’s Plant 2. 

Paul E. Gleichauf, manager of the export 
company’s merchandising department, re- 
cently celebrated his thirtieth anniversary 
with Goodyear. 


rubber 
curing 


— Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
has leased a large factory at Parkers- 
ne W. Va., for the expanded production 
of fuel cells and pneumatic lifting bags, now 
made at the Newark plant. Furber Mar 
shall, president, has named M. R. Bell, chief 
aeronautical engineer of the company, man 
ager of the Parkersburg plant. In Mr. 
Bell’s absence from Newark, R. D. Parr 
technical superintendent of the fuel cell and 
lifting bags department. becomes production 
superintendent of the Newark division. 





View of Bullet Seal Fuel-Cel! Building Department at Goodyear’s Lincoln Plant 
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NEW ENGLAND 


R. |. Rubber Club Outing 


The annual outing of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club was held June 16 at the Wan- 
namoisett Country Club, East Providence, 
R. I. Golf in the afternoon was followed 
by dinner and a general get-together in the 
evening. The entire program was one ot 
fun and pleasure, and to this end the usual 
serious after-dinner talks were omitted. 

Twenty-five members enjoyed playing the 
excellent Wannamoisett course. The prize 
winners were: first low gross, A. B. ioe: 


second ty gross, W. Newman; low net 


(ties), Tingley, W. Stafford, L. Yates, 
H.W. stp second low net, G. Wilson ; 
most pars, E. Galligan; most fives, F. S. 


most sevens, G. R. Hill; biggest 
hole. H. A. Stawniak; high 
Priestly; blind bogey, H 


Bartlett ; 
number one 
gross, W. k 
Bainbridge 
Somewhat members and 
guests were present at dinner, and most of 
them carried home door prizes in the form 
ot W ar and W ar Bonds The 
various prizes awarded were made possibl 
contributions of the fol- 


over eighty 


Stamps 


by the generous 
y concerns 


lowing 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


Boston 3, Mass., has made John H. Rowe, 
for the past several years Chicago manager, 
vice president in charge of western sales, 
covering the territory from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast As of August 1, Stuart A 
Guild will become manager of the Chicago 
office; he has been in charge of the Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Western Massa 
chusetts territory 
tm NR ARR 


CANADA 


Alan H. Williamson, 


Canadian Rubber 


Controller, while in Toronto, Ont.,  re- 
cently to confer with the Rubber Associ- 
ation of Canada, stated there will be no 
new automobile tires for civilians in 1945 


unless they are engaged in essential war 
work and qualify under the tire rationing 
order, despite the fact that tires for essen- 
tial civilian use will be produced in greater 
number this year than in either of the 
past two years. The Rubber Controller 
estimated that about 750,000 passenger-car 
ywwners in Canada thus be unable 
to obtain new tires year. But those 
who cannot get new may have their 
old ones retreaded, since retreading r¢ 
strictions have been removed. Mr. Wil- 
liamson also said that the needs of the 


would 
this 
tires 


armed forces are being met adequately by 
the rubber 
only major problem 
sion from crude 


industry. He added that the 
is to complete conver- 


to synthetic rubber. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


held its annual meeting last month in 
Toronto, Ont. J. G. Godsoe, chairman of 
the Wartime Industries Control Board, 


Ottawa, Ont., revealed that Canada’s sup- 
plies of crude rubber, along with synthetic 
rubber output, are expected to be sufficient 
to provide for military equipment and highly 


essential civilian items. But, he stated, 
there is no immediate prospect of tires 
becoming generally available. Mr. God- 


soe, also controls coordinator for the 
Munitions Department, said that stockpiles 
of crude rubber built up before the war 
spread to the Pacific have been exhausted, 
and Canada now is dependent on “trickles” 
trom Ceylon, Mexico, Latin America, and 
Africa. The speaker added that conversion 
to the use of synthetic from crude rubber 
is proceeding remarkably well, although 
there have been and still are technical diffi- 
culties. He noted that the Polymer Corp. 
plant at Sarnia, Ont., is exceeding its rated 
capacity, and production of the synthetic has 
reached a point where some quantities have 
been released for export, and restrictions 
have been removed on the use of GR-S 
(Buna S) other than latex. He warned, 
however, that this action does not mean 
there will be enough tires for all Canadian 
car drivers, adding that limited plant facil1- 
ties, labor shortages, and a scarcity of rayon 
and cotton tire were among other 
limiting factors 

C. D. Howe, the Canadian Munitions 
Minister, also addressed the Association. 
He mentioned that the creation of a number 
of secondary industries based on synthetic 
rubber is among peacetime possibilities 
stemming from war developments. He 
referred to the government-owned Polymer 
plant as a gold mine as a source of raw 
material for a wide variety of products. 
He believes that this plant should become 
the center for a number of important sec 
mdary industries 


cord 


R. W. Richards, general sales manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., was elected president of the Aeronau- 
tical Institute of Canada at the second an- 
nual Dominion conference held recently in 
Toronto, Ont 


A National Research Council report 
tabled in the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
ese May 29 by James MacKinnon, Cana- 

lian Trade Minister, said that simple meth- 
the had been devised for removing rubber 
trom Russian dandelion roots and from the 
leaves and pods of milkweeds 


Sarnia, Ont., was in- 
13 members of the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons, members of a 
subcommittee of the War Expenditures 
Committee. They were received by R. C 
Berkinshaw, president of Polymer Corp.. 
and John R. Nicholson, general manager. 


Polymer Corp., 
spected May 24 by 


OBITUARY 


Robert G. Loomis 


OBERT GEORGE LOOMIS, produc- 

tion superintendent of the Detroit, Mich., 
plant of the United States Rubber Co., died 
in Detroit, May 17, following a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was born July 4, 1887, in 
Hartford, Conn., and attended the Stearns 
Preparatory School in that city. 
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In 1911, Mr. Loomis entered the Hartford 
Rubber Works and ie in the plant 
after its absorption by U. S. Rubber. He 
was transferred to (ety in 1928. Dur- 
ing the World War he had served in the 
Navy Air Corps. 

The deceased was a member of the Elks, 
the Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, various Masonic Lodges, and 
the Society of the Descendants of the 
Founders of Hartford. 

Funeral services were held May 18 at the 
Hamilton Funeral Chapel, Detroit, and at 
the Marchant Funeral Home, Hartford, 
May 20. Burial was in Cedar Hill Ceme- 
tery, Hartford. 

His father, three brothers, and three sis- 
ters survive. 


Louis P. Gould 


OUIS P. GOULD, supervisor of syn- 

thetic rubber compounding at the In- 
land Mig. Division, General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, O., died recently at a Dayton hos- 
pital following an operation. He was grad- 
uated in 1922 from the University of Ken- 
tucky and spent the following 18 years in 
the employ of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., before joining Inland four years ago. 

Mr. Gould, a registered professional en- 
gineer, was chairman of Sub-Committee 
XXII on Sponge Rubber of the American 
Society for Testing Materials Committee 
D-11 on Rubber Products and a member of 
the American Chemical Society of the Divi- 
sion of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., Pi 
Kappa es and the Akron Masonic 
Adoniram Lodge No. 517. 

A wife, a daughter, one son, and a brother 
survive. 


Arthur Dyer 
RTHUR DYER, 77, executive of the 
Laurel Co., Garfield, N. J., died June 
14 at his home in Freehold, N. J., following 


a briet illness. For the past 50 years Mr 
Dyer was a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange and served for four 


years on its governing board. He also had 
been president of the Passaic & Delaware 
Realty Co. and of Allwood Manor, Inc., 
a director of the Central National Bank of 
Freehold, and a member of the local board 
of education. A co-founder of the Laurel 
company in 1906, he served as its president 
until 1934, when he became vice president 

Funeral services were held at the Dyer 
residence June 17 with burial in Freehold. 

He leaves a wife, a son, and three daugh- 
ters. 


Frederick W. Ehlers 


REDERICK WILLIAM EHLERS, sec- 

retary-treasurer of the Atlantic Rubber 
Mig. Corp., New York, N. Y., died May 
22 following a heart attack. He was born 
June 30, 1864, in Harburg, Germany, where 
he attended school, but lived in England and 
France before coming to the United States 
about 50 years ago. Mr. Ehlers was also 
president and treasurer of the American 
Clay Pipe Works, New York,-N. Y., and a 
member of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso 
member of The Rubber Manufacturers As 
sociation, Inc., the American Dental Trade 
Association, and the Benevolent & Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. 

Funeral services were held at his home 
in Maplewood, N. J., May 25. Burial was 
in Fairview Cemetery, Fairview, N. J. 

A wife, two daughters, and a son survive 
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It’s an old saying, but it’s especially true in these days of all-out 


Many hands make war production. And it’s something to 
Light the work remember if your rubber technicians are 


ever baffled by a problem of compounding synthetic rubber. 
ya p iP & * 





FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER is different from the 


i 
natural rubber they have known, and when trouble comes, eG. 4. $. PAT. OFF. : 


Be : 
PERBUNAN 
they may need special knowledge. That knowledge * 
we can supply—our “hands”’, added to your own, can y 4 
make light work of almost any difficulty. 
So, if we can be of help, call us—and call quickly. Our 


scientists developed Perbunan in the Esso Laboratories THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 


. : ; RESISTS OIL. COLD. HEAT AND TIME 
of the Standard Oil Development Company. We make 


Perbunan from raw material to finished rubber, and our Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


sae ; Warehouse stocks in New Jersey 
you the help you need. Ask for it— whenever you need it! Louisiana and California 


scientists and field technicians will be glad to give 
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Maurice P. api 
AURICE P. 
ot +4 Aad 
Worth St., New York 


8 of heart disease in 


a 


-TON, vice president 
Ps Co., eg 65 
.N. Y., died May 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
where he was born in 1887. He was gradu 
ated from Northeast High School, the 
School of Pedagogy, and Temple University 
and also attended the Philadelphia Textile 
School. After teaching for seven years in 
Philadelphia schools he became associated 
with the textile industry and joined Well 
ington Sears in 1928 

Funeral services were 
Stetler Funeral Home 

\ wife, a daughter, 
hin 


held May 31 at the 
in Philadelphia 
and two sons survive 


Harry J. Kapler 


pee JOHN KAPLI R. associated 

t past several years with Good 
year Rubber Sundries, Inc., New Haven 
Conn., died May 26 in a New Haven hos 
pital aft a long illness. He was born 


and was 


Applied 


leveland, ©O., 
School of 


i 

August 23, 1887, in ¢ 
graduated trom the Case 
Science. Mr. Kapler was formerly con 
nected with the sales division of the Me- 
chanical Rubber Co., leveland, ©., and 
later became vice president of the Aetna 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, and of the Vul 
canized Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pa. He 
was also a member of the Masonic order 

Cremation took place at Springfield, Mass 

He leaves a wife and two sons 


Lee E. Phillips 


=e ELDAS PHILLIPS, a co-founder 
f the Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
Okla., died there recently of a heart 
ailment following several years of ill health 
He was born \ugust 18, 1876, at Conroy, 
lowa. In 1904 Mr. Phillips moved to Indian 
Territory banking and oil 
operations, president and 
treasurer ft the 


helped to found 
a member of the Elks, Masons, Ki 
and fraternal or 


ville, 


and engaged in 
becoming vice 
firm he 
He Was 
wanis, and other clubs 


izations 





Funeral services and burial were = it 
Bartlesville 


\ wite, a 


sons, two sisters, and 


daughter, two son 


tour grand 
hers survive 





Amos A. Shifty 


MOs A. SHIFTY, comptroller of the 
Lake Shor Tire & Rubber Co., Des 
Mo , lo lied suddenly May 17 in Des 
Moines. “ig was born in Fairview, N. J] 


attended Cliffside 


al i ° « i 
Park High School and New York Univer 
Sith 
Funeral servi ve ‘ May 22 
Grantwood, N. J 
Ne \ Ss inciude a wite al i AULT 
ia aiiiadaladinsiosmenbemnntnrnemeatieneete 


FINANCIAL 


Anaconda Wire & outils Co., New 
York, N. Y. First three months, 1944: net 
imcome, $325,291, or 77¢ a share, compared 
with $280,928, or 67¢ a share, in the 1943 


Dividends Declared 










COMPANY Srock Ratt PAYABLE 

Baldwin Rubber Co. Com, $0.175 July 21 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co Pid. 3.00 s. June 15 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc Com. 0.25 July 17 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc Interl. A 0.25 July 1 
Detroit Gasket & Mig. Co. Com. 0.25q July 25 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd Pid. 2449, June 30 
Fir ne Tire & Rubber Co Com. 0.375 July 20 
Garlock Packing Co Com. 0.50 June 30 
General Cable Corp Pid 1.75 ‘Aug. 1 
Ele sctric Co Com. 0.35 q July 25 

re & Rubber Co 1.1254 June 30 

les Powder Co.. Inc Com. 0.50 June 24 

Pid. 1.75q June 29 

Non v. 0.50 June 29 

t 1 her Com 2.00 June 29 
Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co Com 0.10 Tune 30 
Rome Cable Corp Com 0.15q June 30 
id Co Pid 0.754q June 15 

i id C« Com. 0.10 June 15 
Whitney Blake Co Com. 0.15s. resumed June 39 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor 


walk, Conn. Six months ended March 31, 


1944: net income, $84,826, equal to 34¢ 

common share, compared with $61,246, or 
22¢ a common share, in the same period a 
year ago; net. sales, $3,096,758, against 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. First quar 
ter: net profit, $157,715, or 53¢ a share, 


against $183,709, or 62¢ a share, in the 
March quarter of 1943; net sales, $4,233.,- 
394, compared with $4,132,998 in the 1943 


period. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and cer- 
tain subsidiaries. March quarter: net profit, 
$134,419, or 19¢ each on 600,000 common 
shares, against $242,475, or 46¢ a share, in 
the same period last year. Statement does 
not include results from operations of Jos- 
eph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, and Jos 
eph Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont., 


Canada 





TRADE MARKS 


United States 





















406,848. Streekno. Packings and gaskets 
John R. Rauhi joing business as Excel Heating 
« Air Conc ng Co., Chicago, Ill 

406,931 Rio Resin. Age resister B.. 2 
(ioodri« Co., New York, N. Y¥ 

7 Aircat. Tires. General Tire & Rub 
( \kron, O 
417 078 Representation of a parrot at the 
he *Cradle-tyme.’ Crib sheets 
mattress covers \. F. Sauer Co., Mil 
kee, Wis 
.14 Kleinert’s Snap- = Dress shields 
Kleinert Rubber Co., w York, N. Y 
7. 1¢ **Frankies.” <selettet Frank Brot! 
Footwear, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
7,1¢ Representation of shield containing 
“Sulfole”’ *“Mercaptans.”” Ac 
n rs Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville. 
Ok 
7,18¢ Pin-Up Girl. Brassieres, girdles, gar 
‘ elts, etc. Gem-Dandy, Inc., Madison, N. ( 
407.1 Representation of small ¢ircles u 
ng t ‘ liga Casino.” Footwear 
I Fashion Bootery, attle, Was} 
7 1 pee. Premed J. M. Huber 
Ir New Y« \ 
407, The ‘Monitor De Luxe. Tires. Rich 
! R t . Inc., Richmond, Va 
7,337 Porton Insulation material. Fire 
lire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
407,350. Representation of a black rectangle. 
lower } ontaining rows of wavy” whit 
cs ¢ er half the word: “ReH.” Electrical 
sulating materials. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadel 





nota RUBBER WORLD 


STOCK OF 
RECORD 
July 15 
June 1 
June 23 
June 20 
July & 
June 15 
July 5 
June 17 
July 14 
June 23 
June 20 
June 13 
June 16 
June 16 
June 16 
June 19 


June 11 
June 7 
June 7 


June 20 


Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Assn., Inc. 


Rim Size 
15” & 16” D.C. P 
16x4.00E 
16x4.50E 
16x5.00F 


assenger 





16x5.50F 


17” & Over Passenger 
18x2.15B 


Flat Base Truck 
20x4.33 (6”) 
15x5.00S (7”) 
18x5.00S (7”) 
20x5.00S (7”) 
24x5.00S (7” 
20x6.00T (8”) 
22x6.00T (8”) 
24x6.00T (8”) 
18x7.33V (9/10”) 
20x7.33V (9/10”) 
22x7.33V [9 10") 
24x7.33V (9/10” 


Truck 





Semi D. C. 
15x5,50F 
16x5.50F 


Tractor & Implement 
15x3.00D 
16x3.00D 
19x3.00D 
20x4.40E 
22x4.50E 
18x35. SOF 





24x6.00S 
36x6.00S 
40x6.00S 
24x8.00T 
28x8.00T 
36x8.00T 
$2x8.00T 
44x8.00T 
W8-24 

W 8-32 
W9-38 
W 19-24 
W 10-28 
W19-38 
W 10-40 
W 11-24 
W11-28 
W 11-36 
DW9-38 
DW 10-38 
DW 11-24 
DW 11-28 
DW 11-36 
DW11-38 
DW 12-26 
DW 12-30 


Cast 
24x15.09 
Total 
i eneeelineinenmadneiinteisiiemmmeaitetenanndle 
ApriL Native SuLpHUrR Output 
above March's and the highest 
1942, according to the U. S. 


Interior. Output was 
ance with 


duced only 6,917 tons 


brought 
sales, and prod cers 


MN ee ee ee 
1 


617,694 


Was 18% 


October. 


Department of the 


nearly 


into bal 


were re 











| EXTRA WEIGHT "Page the Precgz" FOR EXTRA QUALITY 





SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


HELPING INDUSTRY HELP AMERICA 








Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


7 Abrasive Sheet Material in Which 
Abrasive —— are bonded to a Backing by 
a Heat- a vertible Sy nthetic Resin. Rk. P rit 

Oakes ssignors \Mlinnesot Mir 
\ Mis ( ; ot. Pe Mint 
Compos.te Article Consisting of 


Compacted Mixture of Powdered bagassc 


Highly a 
at least One Outer Sur 


and towdered Gilsonite 








face Is Pretormed Thermoplastic Sheeting 
Bonded to the tagasse. ( I. 1 Ne Oy 
47.7 Stocking Top with Elastic Yarn. | 
H. C. Greet ! St. Piet t f ‘ 
et ansignors to Hemi Co.. Cent Falls 
} R. | 
47.798 Driving Belt of Inextensible Cords 
od in Rubber Composition. \. (1. ke 
lar a Scalia’ ae ‘ Mie. « 
layt a 
47,868 Heel Lift of Resilient Rubber-Like 
Material to Which Is Attached a Plate ot Sheet 
Metal Smaller Than the Attaching Face of the 
Lift, and a Layer of Particles of Fibrous Mate- 


rial Adhering to the Marginal Portions ot the 





Attaching Face of the Litt and the Plate of 
Sheet Metal. Kk. I’. Allen, Nkron., ©) tssignet 
B F. (x 1 ( New York, N. ‘ 
7 YRS Valve ss on witn a — 
Sesiing Member. () Burke. Ne York, 
348,074 kreathing Aaneretus for Use | under 
Water and in Noxious Gases. (. |. lat s 
3 High Altitude Aviation Mask \ 
| Rochester, int 
2,3 5 a ares Apparatus. |.. C. Rotter 
Maplewood V. Gi. Klein. assignors to Lincoln 
Engineering Co., botl eo . th in M 
348,22 Adhesive Paper ~naee Ml an Adhe- 
sive Film of a pa Soluble Polyvinyl Alcohol. 
L Kline asset. assigno te estern 
l Pelegray} re ». oan York, bet ie a 
( , Shoe with Plastic Insole. ( ( 
Jointed er age Die Mask. 
issig Matthews & Co., 
oli. Ps 
Tire. | R. McKelvey. Cuyahoga 
issignor t Bb. bk. Goodrich (¢ New 





348,536. Electrical Conductor with an Ad- 
herent Continuous Coating of Synthetic Linear 
Crystalline Polyamide. W. EF. Gordon, assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., bot) 
ft Wilmi ngton, Del 

348,583. Welt Insole Having an Unchanneled 
Insole Blank and an Adhesively Secured Sewing 


Rib of = Plastic Material on a Textile 
Base. W Wright, Sanbornville, N 
7 348,674. Shoe Bottom Filler of Comminuted 


Cork, Fibers, Rosin, and a Rubber Cement. H 
M. Dodge and R. J. Bush, both of Wabash, Ind 
to General Tire & Rubber Ci Akron, O 
2 Diaphragm Consisting of a Fabric 
Coated with a Relatively Tough and Hard Layer 
of a Cured Thermosetting Resinous Substance, 
for Impermeabilitv, and a Relatively Soft Uncured 
Mass of Plastic Material of the Same Composition 
as the Hard Layer Surrounding the Fibers of the 


issign ors 


348,740 


Fabric, to Make the Diaphragm eager wt 
and Flexible. Hi. Y. Jennings, Clio, and 
Gillen, assignors to Copeman Laboratories Co 
oth of Flint, both in Mich 
8,752. Air Space Cable in Which Use Is 
Made ‘of Glass Fibers Bonded together with a 
Thermoplastic Dielectric Binder. J. C. Quayle. 
\shton, Chester, England, assignor to Interna- 
mal Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. ¥ 
2,348.77 Protective Sheath, Having Thin, 
Flexible, Elastic, and Resilient Walls, for Sur- 
gical and Medical Use. FE. T. Wyman. Brook 


ne, Mass 
793 Lifesaving Suit. C. Dybberg, Byg 
rwas Alier 


sted ie Property Cus 





2,348,871 In a Sheet Pulp Container Forming 
Machine, a Receiver Mold and a Rubber-Like 
Plunger for Nesting and Sons a Blank. 
in Niley, assignor of one-third to J. T. Lett 


d one-third to R. B. Wiley, all ot Marion, Ind 
.348,919. Radio Shielded Spark bt Con- 
nectors Having Plastic Bodies. ‘1 Milton, 
Detroit, mics . assignor to Flex-O rat ve Ce 
porati f Del 


9,008. In a Shoe Press, an infiatable Sole 
Pressing Pad. F. Dawson, West Roxbury. as 
sign Compo Shoe Machinery Corp.. Bi stor 
roth in Mz ASS 

53. In Producine Floc’ed Sheet Mate- 
rial, the Use of Hevea Rubber Cement — Pias- 
ticized Neoprene Cement. J. Ferrante. | s 

wn, N. ¥., assienor to Kenlea Mfg ce, 
ration f X. ¥ 





lo. Footwear Having a _ Pointedly 
Tipped ’Elastic Tongue on the Heel. C. 0). Wal 


Kitchener, Ont.. Canada 

349, 23¢ Adhesive Bond for Simulated Pile 
Carpet. \ H todle, assignor to Mishaw: > 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co.. both of Mish: 
Ind 

349,39 Elastic. ane Section in Pad 
Holder. | We ver, New ~ ass ignor oO 
Weber Foun It rporati of XN. > 

49 46 cj me Valve Geantwieg of a Rig:d 
Body Provided with a Passage a Portion of 
Which Is Tapered Inwardly to Form a Valve 
Seat and a Valving Member of Elastic Material. 


the Inner End of Which Is Shaped to Fit into 
the Valve Seat. |. T. Riddell, Chicago, Ill 
$9,508. Pad of Rubber-Like Material be- 


tween the Elements of a Pivotal Connection of the 


Body Frame Member and Radial Truck Frame 
Member of a Railway neagring I. ©. Travila, jn 
Philadelphia, t.. ASSte1 (ienera Sten Cast- 
nes Cor (aranite ¢ 


587. Liquefied ae and Rubber Mix- 


ture in Manufacturing Lids for Hermetically 
Closing Containers. II. Brand. Zollikon, Switzer 
SA 74 Elastic ing of a Stocking. IF. fF 
Morris and Hl. Wagner, b of Philadelphia, P 
issignors by mesne assignments to Scott & W 
ims, Ine New York, N.Y 
349,762 Resilient Rubbei Cushioning Sleeve 
for a Handle Bar. IF. W. Schwinn, Chicago. 11 
344, Rie Resiliently Flexible Body of Plas- 


ticized Vinyl Chloride Gel for a Pattern for Mold- 
ing Plaster. M. Bean, Yellow Springs, O 
Thin Flexible Plastic Sheet Mate- 


44 SOF 
rial as Cover for the Bottom of a Shoe Outsole 
\ \l Heck, tsstgenet nternational Shoe Cé., 
woth of St. Touts, Me 

344.894. Atomizer. Wy, A. Wells. Washing 

dD. « 


50,076 For a Self-Laying Track-Type Ve- 
hicle, a Track Including a Band of Tension Ele- 
ments Surrounded by a Body of Resilient Rubber- 
Like Material. K. 1). Smith and R. Mayne, botl 





Akron, O., assignors to B. F. Goodr ( 
New a x. & 
.114. Head Construction for a Doll with 
a Skin ‘of Elastic Material on Its Body. .\ 
atz, Brooklyn. assignor to Ideal Novelty « 
Toy wong Island City, both in N.Y 





4,130. Footplate for Skis, Snowshoes, Etc.. 
socked Sheets of Rubber. a Rigid Sheet of 
Material beneath Them, and an Inflatable Tube 
between the Rubber Sheets. J. Ii. Rinkinen, At 
lantic Mine, Mich. 

.350,185. Elastic Binding Tape for Shoe Up- 
pers. J. M. Pero, Randolph, and N. Daniels. 
AL alk len, Mass. 

2,350,201. Resilient Support for Vibrating 
Screens Consisting of Metal Leaf Springs Sup- 
porting the Screen Frame and Elements of Resil- 
ient Rubber Interposed between Springs and 
Frame. II. L. Strube, Philadelphia, Pa.. assignoy 
to Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

2,350,312. Can Closure Having a Coating of 
Normally Non-Viscous Thermoplastic Adhesive 
Material Which Becomes Viscous and Tacky, 
When ot ge and Provides a Sealing Bead. .\. 
G. Hi: atc] assignor to Fibre Can Machine; 
Corp., both of Rutland, Vt 


Dominion of Canada 


$19,849. Portable Motor-Driven Power Ham- 
mer Including an Outer Casing, a Piston, Recip- 
rocable Driving Elements, and a Flexible Rubber 
Loop-Like Link Extending through the Piston 
and Having Its Loop-Shaped Ends Engaged 
about Studs on the Driving Elements for Recip- 
rocating the Piston. Independent Pneumati 
Tool Co., Chicago, assignee of F Forse, Au 
rora, both in Ill., U. S. A 

419,858. For Packaging Molten Food Mate- 
rials, a Sheet Material Covered with a Super- 
ficially Adherent Flexible Film of Rubber, Paraf- 
fin Wax, and an Amorphous Wax Blended with 
the Parafin. Marathon Paper Mills, Co., Roth 
schild, assignee of A. Abrams and G. Forces 
both of W ausau, and ©, 1. Wagner, Menasha, all 
n Wis., U A 

419.860 Sissi in an Impregnated Power 
Cable, with Insulating Material Impregnated 
with Polymerized and Polymerizable Material. 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, fe 
ssignee of T. R. Scott and J Webb, both cf 
lLondon, England. 

419,874. Insulated Electric Cable with a Sub- 
merging Insulating Oily Olefinic Polymer of a 


1 





Polyisoolefin and a Simple Isoolefin. Standard 
Oil Development Co., Linden, assignee of L. A 
annon, Roselle, both in N. J.. U. S. A. 

119,896. Foundation Garment with Sections of 


Stretchable Material. [.. J. A. Amyot, Quebec, 
» ‘> 

419,920. Fluid-Tight Emergency Kit, Which 
Includes a Body Portion of Fluid-Tight Material, 


a Fluid-Tight Side Closure, Means for Inflating 
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and Means for Attaching the 


the Body Pertion, 


Kit to the = of the. — H. G. Morner. 
New York, N. aS. 

419,921. Lite, Saving. Suit, If. G. Morner, 
New York, N. 

419,964. cai: Seal! = Compound for a 
Container. Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. of Can 
da, Ltd., Villa La Salle, P. O., assignee of .\ 
W. Bourque, Brookline, Mass., U. S.A. 

419,967. In a Windshield Wiper, Rubber 
Channel Lining and Rubber Strips for a Pair 
of Wiper Elements. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.. assignee of R. Brown, both of Akron 
O., Ty BAS 

419.970. In an Antenna Cone for a Moving 
Vehicle, a Hollow, Molded, Relatively Thin- 


Portion of Flexible Rub- 
Rubber Co.. 
Akron, QO.., 


Walled, Frusto-Conical 
ber-Like Material. (ieneral Tire & 
nee of R. W. Brown. both of 
u. 2 

130, 0ol. In a Friction Absorbing Device, Top 
and Bottom Followers, a Plurality of Friction 
Shoes Interlocked with the Followers, and a Re- 
silient Unit under Compression between the Fol- 
lowers and Shoes, the Unit Has Internal and Ex- 
ternal Rigid Members between Which Are Vul- 
canized Resilient Rubber Pads. \merican Steel 
Foundries, assignee of (¢ E. Tack. both of Chi 
cago, fil., U. S. 
Insole Reenforcing Material Which 
Includes a Strip of Duck Coated on One Side 
with Thermoplastic Stiffening Material and on the 
Same Side with a Coating of Rubber-Like Ad- 
hesive. B. [3.. Chemical Co. ot Canada, Ltd.. 
Montreal. P. O., assignee of S. M. Griswold, 
Newton, Mass., U. S. A. 

$20,100. Track for Track-Laying 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., assignee of 
Garber, both of Montreal, P.O 

420,100. Resilient Mounting with a Body of 
Resilient — Like Material. 3. F. (Gioodrici 
Co.. New York, N. ¥ assigi mee of H. H. Fink, 
Akron, ©., both in the U. 

420,114. Tire Fabric pnanaihes Including the 
Requisite Number of Suitably Dimensioned Bias 
Cut Strips for the Formation of a Tire Core. Le 


Vehicles. 
oO 


Rubber & Tire Corp., Conshohocken, assignee of 
J. C. Carlin, Norristown, both in Pa., U. S.A 

$20,158. In a Flexible Grinder, an Assembly 
Including a Threaded Spindle, a Disk Fixed 


thereon, and a Tapered Rubber Core Carried on 
~ Spindle with Its Big End a ' the Disk. 
¥., vu. A. 


( Florack, Rochester, N. 
420, 221 and 420,222. Hosiery’ with an Elastic 
Top. W. B. Davis & Son, Inc., assignee of R. 


Payne, Ala., ) . 
Incorporating Elastic 


E. Davis, hoth of Fort 


420,250. Hosiery Top 


Thread. Interwoven Stocking Co., New Bruns 
vick, > assignee of J. H. Miller and F 
Evans, both of M: irtinsburg, W. Va., U. S.A. 

420,231. Rib Knit Top for Hosiery Incorpo- 
rating Elastic Thread. Interwoven Stoc i, Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J.. assignee of P. Thurs 
ton, Martinsburg, W. Va., and L. BR. “Wilcox. 


Westnheld, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 


420,316. Tired Wheel. B.D. Maule, Michigan 
Centre, Mix oh, A. 
420.327. Ronee teene Closure Including a 


Rubber-Like Sealing Diaphragm. -\luminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, assignee of D. H. Til 
son, Kensington, both in Pa., U. S. A. 

420,351. Protective Cover for Camera Shut- 
ters, Which Includes an Annular Rubber Mem- 
ber U-Shaped in Cross-Section to Cover the Shut- 
ter Rim. Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd.. Toronto. 
Ont., assignee of N. B. Green and W. A. Riddell 
both of Rochester, N. ; OU. 

420,369. In a Shoe Press, Two Dilatable Dia- 
phragms. Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos 
ton, assignee of F. Dawson, West Roxbury, both 
ip es Gee. & 

$20,372. V-Belt Having an Endless Rubbe: 
Body Reenforced with an Endless Metal Ring, 
and a Rubberized Wrapper arovnd the Rubber 


Body and Integrally United Thereto. Dayton 
Rubber Mig. Co.. Dayton, ©., assignee of W 
: hs agner, Hollywood, Calif., both in the 
U. A. 

130, 374 


Resilient Metal and Rubber —e- 
a) 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. 
I 


assignee ot M: rick, Grosse Pointe Farms. 
Mica, U. S: A. 

420.390. Resilient Mounting Including Plates 
with Rubber between Them. Lord Mfg. Co., as 
signee of R. C. Henshaw, both of Erie, Pa.. 
1. oe see 

421.424. Absorbent Belt for Use with Wall- 


paper Surfacing Fluid, the Marginal Portions of 
Which Are Treated with a R»bber-Like Water- 
resistant Material. U ne Wall Paper Factories. 
Inc., assignee of J. . Close and C. H. Hoot. 
all of Chicago, ill. t. S 


United Kingdom 


559,858. Electrically Insulated Conductors -n 
Which the Insulation Includes a High Molecular 
Weight Polymer. EF. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Inc. 
560.047 and 360,048. Shock Absorbers. G. i] 
Dowty. 
560,199. Pneumatic Tires. W. H. Lambert 
560,201. Wheel Brake Systems for Aircraft. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. W. Trevaski- 
50,270. Flexible Tubes. C. V. Morris. 
360°401. Comforters for Infants. G. S. H. 8S 
M. Seymour. 
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DOUBLE THINKING PAYS 





EXPERIMENTS with postwar possibilities no doubt 
are going on in your laboratories. Such research, we 
know, is progressing in our long-range program. 
Exploring future possibilities in this way is bound 
to bring worthwhile discoveries, even with inde- 
pendent thinking. 


Still greater discoveries are possible with double 
thinking... your thinking and our thinking com- 
bined and applied to the same problem. This is true 
because such cooperation means an interchange of 
ideas ... a blending of experiences related to rubber 
compounding problems. 


All projects upon which we cooperate are held in 
strictest confidence, as the Rubber Industry well 
knows because of its long acquaintance with Mon- 
santo. May we work with you? Monsanto CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Dept., Second Natl. 
Bldg., Akron, Ohio. Telephone: HEmlock 6191. 
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PROCESS 


United States 


47,643 apse te 


Tape. cr Schr 
tronx . assigt to International Plas 
Corp... M tae wn, N | 

348,287 Forming Composite Articles Having 


Absorbent Material between Superimposed Sheets 


of Vulcanizable Rubber. I “tickers, assigt 
to Ba lawin Rubber Ce both i Pontiac, Mich 

348,772 Strong Flexible Articles from Vi- 
nylidene ge Polymers. RK. M. Wiley. 
signor to Dow Chemical Co.. both of Midland 
Micl 


2,349,290), eae the Adhesion of Nylon 
to Rubber. . : Loughhb kron, ©., a> 
ior to B 





i ma York, N. + 

Artic “les a Depolymerized Rubber 

nan. Belleville, and K. V. Hardman, 
| 





Porous Rubber- Comet Printing 
». Chollar, assignor t onal Cas 
z ot Davton, © 

Adhesive Fabric. H. \. Evans. 





Coreve Corp., botl Fairhaven, Ma 
2.349,71¢ Elastically Contractibte Adhesive 
Babete. H. A ans, assignor to Coreve 
both of F: rhaven, Mass 


Reenforcing a Portion of a Shoe 
Upper by the Application of a Coat of Liquid. 
Vulcanizable Rubber Latex; Then Applying — 
and Pressure Directly to the Coating. A 


5 340,877 








s. Medford, iss., assignor to | ed Shoe + i 
hinery rp.. Flemington. 

2,350,03- Delustering Cellulose Rarog - Fab 
ric. ©. B. Hager, Glenside, asst Rohm A 
Haas Co., Philadelpl bat 1 DP 


Dominion of Canada 


419.844. Tire ee B. F. Goodrich 
New York, N : issignet rt | } bo 
\kron, ©)., botl { ». A 

419 3 alg Rolls for Writing and Im- 
printing ee. Standar Register Co.. as 
sIgrie M ww, « Sherma nd W 
Turner, executors t estat 1 ©). Shern 

w decease crake Alinta call oF. ae 

oO. 4 S, A 
Buil ling Tires ‘ R eae 
( s ke gnee of C. Car 
“148 Method of “Maki 1g y ‘Sheet ss In- 


> Application of Resin Coatings. W. ' 











I al Mass.. U. S. A 
¢ Coating a urface with §S lid Pa 
cles to Be Adhesively “Un ited to This rface 
M esota Mining & lig st P | 
. . 
United Kingdom 
17 Rubber Adhesives tn st 
r ( 
R¢ Bond'ng of Rubber to Fabric, and the 
Products Thus Obtained. | States R 
t 87 Flexible Joints in Articles Contain- 
1g Rigid Parts made from Plastics. | nm. 4 
4. H. Jarrar (egal representatives \ 


S¢ 8k. Securing Tube of Thermoplastic Ma- 
ter ial ‘to Metal Fern ales and tase Like H. I 
\. H ves of W 


_ rd, ga ~ 


Jarrard), A. S. W. DP . i. Mania 

560.1 cies ng of Thermoplastic Materials 
by High Frequency Blectri c Fields. | I 
Pont de Nemours & lt 

.347. Improvements in Methods and Ap- 

paratus for Applying o jnesives to Shoe Parts 
Britis! nited Shoe rr Co... 1A | 
Ricks and ( M 2 \ 

360.491. Coating Surfaces. (. F. | 
Plastic Spra Ltd 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


& Preparation of Polymeric Sulphides 
by "Reacti ng a Mixture of Dithiol and a Diene 
Hydrocarbon Conta’ning only Ethylenic Unsat- 


uration to Obtain a Viscous to Solid Polymer 
» PD. Coffimar assignor » | | ont d 

Nemours & ( Inc., th of Wilmington, De 
2,347,211. Sealing Composition Consisting of 

Reclaimed Rubber, Asphalt. a Mixture of Rosin 


and a Rosin Soap, a Finely divided Clay, and a 
Material of the Nature of Short Fiber Asbestos. 
Contained in a Vol ylatile Solvent. (G. S. Merrill 
St. P Mint G. P. Hollingsworth, De 
t Mich., assignors to Minnesot Mining A 
M ( St. P \I 


347,228. Refined Anthracene and  Deriva- 
tives thereof. (. F. Winans, Swissvale, Pa.. as 
sign to Koppers Co., a corporation of Del. 

847.32 0. Bubble- Free Objects of Consider. 
able Thickness from a Casting Composition of 


Methyl Methacrylate Polymer. J. R. Hliltner 
Morrisville, assignor to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila 
le Iph oth in Pa 





370 Preparing an Alkaline Latex Sus- 
pension for Use in a Continuous Process of Pro 
ducing Sheet Rubber by Partially Coagulating 
the Latex with Sodium Chloride, Adding a Small 
Amount of Sulphonated Fine Oil to the Curd 
Suspension, and Then Acidifying to Obtain a 
Final suspension Having a pH Value of 3 to 4. 
B. W. Rowland and D. Fronmuller, both of Ap 
pleton, Wis.. Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, a corporation of Wisconsin. 

347 N - (Beta - Hydroxyethyl) Hydroxy- 
acetamide. I’. M. Meigs. assignor to . du Pont 
le Nemours & Ca., Inc., both of Wilmington, 
Del 

2.347.525. Mixed Structures, Foils, Films, and 
Filaments from Polyamides and Cellulosic Mate- 


assignors to 


347.494. 


rial. K. Thinius, Filenburg., Germany: vested im 
the Alien Property Custodian. 
2.347.545. Artificial Filaments, Yarns, Films, 


and Other Shaped or Molded Articles from a 
ne H. Dreyfus, London, and R. W 
Monerietf and C. W. Sammons, both of Spondon, 
oth in England, assignors to Celanese Cor] 

America, a corporation of Del. 

0347 ,57¢ Method of Obtaining Crude Rubber 
from the Serum Portion Left after Creaming an 
Alkali-Preserved Latex, in Which the Rubber in 
the Serum Portion Is Flocculated with an Acid 
at a pH above 4.6 in the Presence of a ater- 
Soluble Alkylene Polyamine Having at Least 
Three Amino Groups and Being Capable of Rais- 
ing to above 4.6 the pH at Which Flocculation 
by | Lee Can Be Effected. S. R. Oxgilby, Elting 

l., assignor to United States Rubber 
Co., cae York, both in N 

.347,018. Preparing a Stable, Aqueous Dis- 
persion for Sealing and Lining Containers, by 
Milling Cellulosic Fibers into Rubber so as to 
Coat the Fibers with Rubber and Then Intensely 
Working the Resulting Mass with Water and a 
Dispersing Agent of the Class Consisting of 
Casein, Glue, Gelatin. Karaya, Sea Moss, and 
Algin. Kk. Tator, Egypt, assighor to Dewey & 
Alu Chemieal Co., North Cambridge. both i 
Mass 

’ 6. Improved Method of Recovering 
Unsaturated Aldehydes from Mixtures Containing 
It in the Presence of Water. I.. U. Spence, 

ins) Park } \ Robinson, assignors t 
Rohn r 4H s Co., bot ce idelphia, hott 
’ \’ 

347 ,6¢ Isomerizing Piperylene by Reactinz 
Substantially Pure High-boiling Piperylene with 
Sulphur Dioxide to Form Monomeric Piperylene 
Sulphone, and Decomposing the Sulphone ‘to 

y sl 





Form Low-Boiling Pi paryiene. ee 
| e Village issigt mMesne assignments t 
] Cjoodri Co.. Aten in ©) 
7.7 Straight Chain Aliphatic Com- 
pc un 1ds ‘Cont abaing Spe Carbylamine ae. i] 
1 s, 3 gland, assignor to Celanese 
Cor t Amer ry Del 
47.827 Lineet “watt 


: ° Isothiourea and 
Salts thereof. M. Hunt. ( laymont, assi rte 
| d ont de Nemours & Co.. Ine.. Wilmit 
Del 
Product Resulting from the Reac- 
tion of an Aikaline Polysulphide with a Substi- 
tuted Paraffin Hydrocarbon Having a_ Nitro 
Group and One Other Radical Reactive with 
Alkaline eines on the Same Carbon Atom. 
M. XN 1 N. J te 


Vgaare, vodbury, 


347 840) 





t rNOT 


Vacuun on Co... ine., a corp 





847 4 Products of the Class of 2-Trifluoro 
Methyl- anthraquinone and Its Chlorine Substitu- 
tion Products. (). Scherer, Frankfort a.M.. Ger 

i issignor to General Aniline & Film Corp 
New York, N.Y 

2.347 %66 Increasing the Plasticity of Rubber 
by Subjecting Unvulcanized Rubber to the Ac- 
tion of a Small Amount of an Isothiourea Com- 
pound of the Following Formula: 


R -S—C=NH. R’COOH 
NH 


in Which R Is a Radical of the group of Alkyl 
Radicals Containing at least 3 Carbon Atoms 
and Aromatic Substituted Alkyl Radicals and 
R’'COOH Is a Fatty Acid Containing at least 
10 Carbon Atoms. R. ©} Roblin, Jr.. Old Green 
ich, Conn ssignor to American Cyanamid Cc 
IK Alkylating an Isoparaffin for the 


opnee 42 


Pesdection of Isoparaffins of — omer 
Weight. ! P. Elhott, Berkeley, ar I k 
Brooke, Berkele Highland Terrace. assignors t 
Standard Onl Co. of Califorma, San Francisco, all 
t Calif 

#8.039. For Treating Fibrous Materials, a 


Dispersion of Water, a Polymerized Alkylene- 
Imine and a Long-Chain Water-Repellency Pro- 
ducing Substance of the Class of Waxes, Octa- 
decyl Alcohol, Dodecyclohexanol, Montanvl Alco 
hol, Octadecylamine and a Hydroxy ac 
Steari c Acid Monoethanolamide. I!. Ulrich, 








inpiA RUBBER WORLD 


Ploetz, and E,. Nold, all of Ludwigshafen-on-the 


Rhine, Germany; vested in the Alien Property 
Custodian. 
2,348,154. Copolymers of Vinyl Chloride and 


Vinylidene Chloride. W. Scott and R. B. Sey 
mour, Akron, O., assignors to Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

348,165. Coagulant for Latex Consisting of 
Rubber Cement, Volatile Solvent, Water, Finely 
Divided Mica, Coagulating Salts, and Modifying 
Agent of the Group, Karaya Gum, Starch, Ben- 
tonite, and Clay, All Mixed Together. (. T. Bu 
chanan, Chicago, Il. 

2,348,244. An Adhesive with Delayed-Harden- 
ing Properties Made of Water, a Water-Soluble 
Formaldehyde-Urea Reaction Product, a Sub- 
stance of the Group of Magnesium Oxide, Mag- 
nesium Hydroxide, Zinc Oxide, and Zinc Hydrox- 
ide, and an Ammonium Salt of a Strong Acid. 
W. C. Dearing, Toledo, O., assignor by mesne 
assignments, to Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Co., 
a corporation of ©, 

2.348,447. Adhesive and Coating Material 
Consisting of a_ Solution of Highly Polymeric 
Vinyl Isobutyl Ether in Equal Parts of Benzine 
and Acetone. FE. Bock, Krefeld-Verdingen, Ger 
many; vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 

2,348,565. Alkali Resistant Resinous Product 
Obtained by Copolymerizing a Mixture of a Ter- 
pene and an Alicyclic Hydrocarbon Containing a 
Conjugated System of Double Bonds Having be- 
tween 5 and 8 Carbon Atoms, Both of Which 
Reactants Are Dissolved in an Inert Solvent, in 
the Presence of a Catalyst Active at the Polymer- 
ization Temperature. E. (tt, Elsmere, assignor 
to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, both in 
Del. 

2,348,575. Reaction Product of a Polyhydric 
Alcohol and a Condensation Product of aleic 
Anhydride with a Material of the Group of Mono- 
mers and Polymers of Acyclic Terpenes Having 
Three Double Bonds per Molecule. A. L.. Rum 


melsburg, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 
2,348,705. Ester of Ethylenesulphonic Acid. 


V. V. Alderman, Arden, and 
issignors to E. I. du Pont de 
Inc., both of Wilmington, both in Del. 

2,348,751. Depolymerizing a Solid Synthetic 
Linear Polyamide to a Fluid Mass by Heating 
in the Presence of Water, Removing the Water, 
and Polymerizing the Residue. W. R. Peterson, 
assignor to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,348,756. Elastic Waxlike Plastic Composi- 
tion Consisting of a Waxv Body of the Group of 
High Molecular Weight Fatty Acids and Waxes. 
Solid Synthetic Resin Soluble therein, and Plas- 


Hanford, 
Nemours & Co.. 


ticizer for the Resin. J. 1). Ryan, assignor to 
G. G. Ryan, both of Toledo, O 
.348,842. Antioxidant of the General Formula: 
X A 
R-—_N- -R’—-N- -R 


Where R Is an Aromatic Nucleus; R’, an Ary- 
lene Nucleus; A, a Hydroxy-Alkyl Group Having 
at Least 2 Carbon Atoms in the Chain, and X, 
a Radical of the Class of Hydrogen, and a Hy- 
droxy-Alkyl Group. I’. T. Paul, Naugatuck. 
Conn., assignor to United States Rubber Co, 
New York, N. Y. 

2,348,805. Latex Composition Containing Milk 
and Material of the Group of Ammonium and 
Alkali-Metal Fluoride in Amount up to 15 Parts 
per 100 Parts of Milk to Minimize the Thicken- 
ing Effect of the Milk on the Latex, This Com- 
position Is Free from Added Polyvalent-Metal 
Ions. RK. R. Sterrett, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor 
to United States Rubber Co., New York, N. } 

2,348,917 Mercaptothiazolines. R A. Mathes 
Akron, ©., assignor to B. . Goodrich Co., New 
York, X. ¥ 

2,348,931. Separating Butadiene from C; Hy- 
drocarbon Mixture Containing Isobutane, Butene- 
1, Isobutene, and Butadiene. W. A. Schulze. 
Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to Phillips Petroleum 
Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,348,970 and 2,348,971. Process for the Sep- 
aration and Recovery of the Tall Oil Resin — 
and Fatty Acids. F. H. Gayer and C. E. Faw 
both of Chicago, assignors to Continental R. 
search Corp., Chicago Heights. both in IIL 

2,349,007, Acetylene. J. D. Ruys, Pittsburg, 
and LL. Goldstein, Concord, assignors to Shell 
Development Co., San_ Francisco, all in Calif. 

2.349.036. Non-Blooming Rubber Hydro- 
halide Structure Elasticized with a Mixture of at 
Least 10 and Not More Than 20% by Weight of 
a Phthalate of the Group of Alkyl and Alvoxy- 
Alkyl Esters of Phthalic Acid and at Least 10 
- Not More Than 20% by Weight of an Ester 

a Dicarboxylic Acid of the Formula 
COOHICH. ‘yn COOH, Where » Is at Least 2, 
of the Group of Alkyl, Alkoxy-Alvyl and Aralky] 


Esters thereof. (i. W. Ferner, assignor to Wing 
foot Corp.., both of Akron, O. 
2,349,147, Cyclopentadiene from 


Preparing 
Dicyclopentadiene. W. Hl. Lycan and H. L. Ger 
hart, both of Milwaukee, Wis., assignors to Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Co., a corporation of Pa. 
2,349,061. Surface-Active Aliphatic Monocar- 
boxylic Acid-Mono-Alkylol ——— Condensa- 
tion Products. R. F. Uncles, Stamford, and K. K. 
Kurtz, Old Greenwi ch, both in Conn., assignors 
to Americ an Cvanamid Co., New York, } 
349,136. Polymerizing Organic Liquid Con- 
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r 
$/V SOVALOID L 


ow Available to 
Flexipility to 
At Temperatures 


q™: a plasticizer which is ADVANTAGES IN USING 


available right now for use in 


compounding Neoprene. And there $/V SOVALOID l 
is an ample supply! 5/V-Sovaloid L IN COMPOUNDING 
NEOPRENE 


makes this synthetic rubber flexible 






at temperatures down to —60° F. 


Vv Rea H ‘ 
—a factor of vital importance in dily available 
the manufacture of cables, life rafts. ¥ Eco ‘¢ 
nomical to 
Use 


hose, ete. 


Get the full details on the advan- Vv Gives flexibilj 
tages and economy of using S/V to -60°F ty down 


Sovaloid L from your Socony- 


Vacuum representative. v Easil 
y handled 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


Standard Oil of New York Division * White Star Division 
Lubrite Division * Chicago Division * White Eagle Civision * Wadhams Division 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corporation cf California 











Products 





These products available subject to nctiona! wartime requiremen*s 




















446 


in the Pres- 


taining a Vinyl Aromatic Compound 
ence of Mesityl Oxide. to Obtain a Polymeric 
Product of Lower Molecular Weight Than Is 


Obtainable When Polymerization Is Carried out 
without Mesity] Oxide under ~~ Simila ar 
Condit ions. KE. C. Britton at J. ba Fev 
sig? to Dow Chem ( hat i Mi 
Mic} 
349,16 Composition Containing a Non- 
Gaseous Hydrocarbonaceous Component and an 
Exothermic Heat Reaction Product of True Res- 
nous Character from a Component of the Group 
of Glyceride Oils and the Acids Derived there 
from, and an Oxide of the Group of the Alkaline 


Barth Metal and Magnesium Oxide es. R. R. Gras 


Angeles, ¢ WSsigt me-fourth to M 

“eee ‘ ' Thee 4) ind S. Shap Washing 
D ( 

Man ufacturing Cyclohexene by 

Mention Et thylene and 1,3-Butadiene at a Temper- 


ature below about 300° C. and a Pressure above 
] | 


1.000 Pounds per Square inch. | Moo Jos 
Hyattsville. Md issignor to United State 
\me ~ represente ( R. Wuickard., Se 
Polysulphide Compounds. |. |. ¢) 
r. B. Deger, bot Grosse Tle. Mic 
x s 2 s ples ¢ mucals, I 1 
\l 
Poiymerizing Styrene in the Pres 


by Weight of a Substance 
ing Phenol with Chlorinated 
about 10 to 25°, Chlorine 
Presence of a Friedel-Crafts Cata- 





Content in the 


yst and in a Mol Ratio of Combined Chlorine t 
Phenol Not ronett Than about 2 tol. © M.R 

nd A. P . W fe oars 
s ny-V ac m Oi] ¢ New York, N. ¥ 


2.349,2 Refining a Terpene Resinous Copo- 
lymer of a Pinene and Styrene by Mixing the 
Copolymer Resin, Dissolved in a Solvent, wit! 
Sodium Acid Sulphate and Zinc in the Presence 









of at Least a Small Amount of Water. W 
Traylor attiesburg, Miss.. assiznor to Her 
wder Ce Wilmington Le 
349,23 Manufacture of Alicyclic Com 
pounds by Heating Ethylene and a 1,3-Diene at 
a Temperature below about 300° C. and a Pres- 
sure above 1,000 pounds per Square Inch L. M 
| Hyattsville. M ssignor the Unit 
s resente ( R. Wich 
l, Secretar a Agr Irure s suecessor- 
otmee 
49.412 Plastic Insulating Composition Con- 


sisting of a Conjoint Polymer of a Vinyl Halide 
with a Vinyl Ester of a Lower Aliphatic Acid 
Containing 85°, to 95°, by Weight of Combined 
Vinyl Halide and Having an Average Molecular 
Weight above 18,000. Intimately Combined witi 


Plasticizer in Amounts Ranging from 15°, to 

60°, of the Total Amount of Resin and Piasti- 

cizer, S. DVD. Douglas. ¢ estor W . 

sig? to Carbide & ¢ n Chen s ( 1 
itor Sa 


49,41 Electrical Conductor Carrying an 
Insulating Composition Consisting of a Resinous 
Monovinyl Polymer Derived Predominantly from 
Monomeric Vinyl Chloride and a Plasticizer In 
cludin » Di er Phthalate . F. Hen 






Blo patecie's ey 
le & Carbo ( ry t =. ae 
414. Plastic Com positi on Cor mposed of a 











Homogeneous Dispersion of a Vinyl Resin, Plas 
ticizer, and a Small Amount of Stabilizer. J. I’ 
Ferrer, South Charlest nd S. D. Doug! 
Charleston, both in W. Va.. assignors to Carbide 
« Carbon Chem Is Cory corporation of N.Y 
_ 249.415. Process for Extracting an Olefinic 
Component from a Mixture Containing Olefinic 
and Paraffinic Components A. Draeger and 
W. B. Franklin, both of Baytown, Tex ror 
t Standard © Development Co 

Del 

2,349,461 Lo wer iy cee Amines. II. R. ( 
Pratt, Halewood, and G. ©) orris, Ecclest 
Lane Ends, bot} Engla wsignors to Im 

rial Chem “ It dustries ta voratior t 
Great Bri 


349,508 


Adhesive Composition Consisting cf 
a “High Molecular Weight Polyisobutylene. a 


Thermoplastic Adhesion and Tack Producing 
Resin, a Non-Volatile Plasticizer, and, as a Sta- 
bilizer, 2 Liquid Fatty Mono-Ester, Formed by 


Reacting a Fat Acid with a Menohydric Aliphatic 
Compound of the Group of Normal Primary Al- 
cohols and Their Glycol Monoethers. (3. Mack. 


lackson Heights, N. Y., assignor to Advance Sol 
vents & Chemical Corp., a corporation of 
349,598 


Treating an Aqueous Slurry of 2- 
Mercaptoarylenethiazole with an Excess of Lime 
to Produce an Aqueous Solution of the Calcium 
Salt of the 2-Mercaptoarylenethiazole, Separating 
This Solution from the Insoluble Impurities and 
Excess Lime, and Then Treating the Solution 
with an Acid to wr toning the 2-Mercaptoarylene- 
7 an H. I. Roberts. Tallmadge, assignor 
ngtoot < ry Akron, both in O 

599 ” Paention Dibenzothiazyl Disulphide 
from a Crude Mercaptobenzothiazole Containing 
Matter Less Soluble in Lime Water Than in 
Caustic Soda Solution, by Converting the 2-Mer- 
captobenzothiazole to Its Calcium Salt and Dis- 
solving It in Water, Separating Insoluble Matter 
Including the Tarry Matter, and Then Ovidizing 





7 as re iazyl Dmaiphide adh a Halogen Gas. R 


Wingfoot Cory aes wot n © 


assignor ft 


49,7 Plasticized Elastic Polychloroprene 
Containing a Compound of the Formula: 
R 
R 
N—A 
R 
Ry 
Where R: Is a Radical of the Group of Alkyl. 


Hydroxy Alkyl, Aralkyl, and Cyclic  Al- 
kylene Joined with Re, Which Is a Radical of the 
Group of Hydrogen, Alkyl, Hydroxy Alkyl. 
Aralkyl and Cyclic Alkylene joined with Ri; R 
and R; Are Radicals of the Group of Hydrogen, 
Open-Chain Aliphatic Hydrocarbon Radicals and 
Substituted Open-Chain Aliphatic Hydrocarbon 
Radicals; and A Is the Negative Radical of an 
Organic Acid of the Group of Carboxylic, _ 


phinic and Sulphonic Acids; Neither R:, Re, 
nor R: Supplies Any Acidyl Radical Additional 
to That Supplied by A. L. Tl. Howland, Ches 

( issignor t+ United States Ruble 
Ci 2 w York, N. ¥ 

349 74 Retarding Oxygen Deterioration of 
Organic Substances by Incorporating N-Aryl 
N -alky! N -aryl Saiphenyt Arylene Diamine. ig 
Y. + Naugat ( , assignor to ter 
States Rubber €: Ria \ i eat 2h 

7 Producing a heel by Reacting 


Hydrocarbon Diisocyanate with a Resinous Con- 
densation Product of Formaldehyde with a Monc- 
meric ee Compound Reactive Therewith hs 


( Pratt. ass Rho to | I. du Pont de Nemo 
& Co., Tn wth of Wilmington, Del 
73s Plastic Products Formed by Heat- 


ing Chiorinated Petroleum Wax with an Aromatic 
Material of the Group of Phenols and Aromatic 
Ethers Having at Least Two Nuclear Carbon 
Atoms Canable of Substitution in the Presence of 
a Friedel-Crafts Catalyst and Heating the Product 
with an Olefin Having Conjugate Double Bonds 
in the Presence of a Friedel-Crafts Catalyst. () 
M. Rewtt an 1. I. Zech. both of Woodbury, N 
| isignuors to Seconv-Vacuum Oil Co. hh 

ne 





1.70%. Resinous Composition from a Poly- 
hydric Alcohol Polyester of rer Acid. I 
\} 





kron, © issignor to Pittsburgh Plate 
( Co Negheny County ‘ 

49,807 Recovering Vinyl Acetate from an 
Aqueous Mixture Containing Such Ester to- 
gether with a Water- Soluble Ketone. |). Ib. Ben 

South Charlesto \ assignor to C: 
hide & Carbo Chemicals Cory t corporation of. 
N.Y 

2,349,85 pon, cog peer Di-(Cyanamides ). 
Hl. Dreytus ondon, Engla issignor to Cel 
ese Cor tf America, a co ration of Del. 

; 97" Plastic Gamdinaation or Polymeri- 
zation Product from Hexadecane Dicarboxylic 
Acid Prefiuxed with Hydrazine Hydrate. () 
Moldenhauer and H tock, both of Hirschberg 
(sermat ested in the Ahen Property Custodiat 


Improving the Working Properties 
of ‘i Copoly mers of Butadiene and Styrene by 
Mixing the Polymers with Unsaturated Neutral 
Distillation Residue from Mineral Oil Treated 
with Concentrated Sulphuric Acid, and Then 
Subjecting the Mixture to Approximately 135 

for One Hour to Two Hours. (. Zerbe, Ham 
Nhen Properts 


irg Gern ins vested im the 





0,087 Recovering Vinyl Acetate from an 
Antes Mixture Containing It together with a 
Water- —— nneneee Ketone. |). B. Benedict, 


South Charleston, a.. assignor to Carbide 
& Carbon ¢ 1g Corp.. a corporation of N.Y 
2,350,147 Seoduclon an Additive Terpene by 


with an Unsaturated Ter- 
Presence of Sulphamic 


Reacting an Alcohol 
pene Compound in the 
Acid as Catalyst. J. N. Borglin. assignor to 
Hercules Powder Co.. both of Wilmington, Del 

2,350,199. Vinyl Resin Which Includes (1) the 
Products of Conioint Polymerization of a Mixture 
of Vinyl Chloride and an Acrylic Ester and (2) 
a Heat and Light Stabilizer Including a Com- 
pound of the Formula: 

Oo 


Ar -O--Pb- -O--C—R 
Where Ar Is an Aryl Radical, and R an Aliphatic 


Radical Having at Least 9 Carbon Atoms. R 
W. Stalev. Pittsfield, Mass., — to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of 

2,350,294. Preserving Freshly a Latex 


by Treating with Ammonia to Raise the pH of 
the Latex to not Less Than 9.8 nor More Than 
10.0 and Adding a Small Proportion of a Nitro 
Derivative of an Aromatic Compound of the Class 


of p-Nitrophenol, p-Nitro-Acetanilide, m-Nitro- 
Aniline, Nitro-Benzoic Acid, and ere 
Stewart, Akron. assignor 


Naphthalene. W. |) 
} 


to B Goodrich Co., 


New York, . \ 


Dominion of Canada 


Products Resulting from the Inter 
polymerization cf an Ortho or Para Halogen-Sub- 
stituted Aryl Vinyl Compound with a sata iene 
Compound. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, O., assigt 

f A. M. Clifford, Stow, 0., CU. 8. A 


419.359 





inci RUBBER WORLD 


: Compound for Lining Can Ends. 
Etc.., lindas Alcohol Soluble Zein and a Plas- 
ticizer. .\merican Can Co., New York, N. Y.. 
issignee of J. E. Robinson, Glen Ellyn, and P. 
\\ wey Jr... Maywood, both in IIL, both n 
the A. 

419,397. Compound for Lining Can_ Ends, 
Etc.. Containing a Copolymer Mixture of Vinyl 
Resins and a Plasticizer. American Can Co., 
New York, N. Y.. assignee of J. FE. Robinson, 
Glen Ellyn, and I. W. Millelot, Jr... Maywood, 
both in UL, both in the U.S. 

419,412. Enamel for Electrical Conductors 
Produced by Partially Condensing Furfuryl Al- 
cohol and Adding a Drying-Oil Modified Alkyd 
Resin and a Solvent. Canada Wire & Cable Co., 


149.3% 


Ltd., Leaside, Ont., assignee of General Cable 
Corp... New York, assignee of H. J. Kauth, 
Rome, both in N. Y¥., U. S.A 

419,413. Stable, Organic Solvent-Free Aqueous 


Dispersions of a Substance of the Group of Poly- 
thenes, Derivatives of Polythenes and Ethylene 
Interpolymers. Canadian Industries, Ltd.. Mon 
treal, P. O.. assignee of A. S. Gomm, Manches 
ter, England 

419.414. Polymerizable Composition of Methy] 
Methacrylate and, as an Inhibitor, a Substance 
Selected from Tannic Acid, Piperidine, Resorcinol 


and mydroquinens. Canadian Industries. Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q.. assignee ot Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd’, London, assignee of | . Han 
blin, Norton-on-Tees, Durham, and L. W. Codd, 
oe Surrey, all in England. 

19,416. Synthetic Linear Polyamide Plasti- 


Pi with an Alkylaryl Sulphonamide. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd.. Montreal, P. QO., assignee of G 

Wilmington, Del. UO Ss A. 
Condensation Product of the Formula: 
R Oo H.-S —R’ 

Where R Is a Monovalent Aliphatic Radical of at 
Least 3 Carbon Atoms Joined through Carbon to 


the Remainder of the Molecule, and R’ Is a 
Monovalent Aliphatic Hydrocarbon Radical. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. O., as 
signee of I’. R. Austin _ C. EF. Frank, beth oi 


Wilmington, Del., U. 2 
1.423. Granular of an Ethe- 
noid Monomer from the Group of Vinyl Esters. 


Styrene, and Esters of Acrylic = ee 
Acids. Canadian Industries, Ltd Montreal, 
P. O.. assignee of D Fletcher, Bloomfield, 
NW. 4.,. &; §..A,; 

419.426. Textile Processing Composition 


Which Is a Stable Aqueous Dispersion of a Poly- 
merized Alkyl Methacrylate. Canadian Industries. 


Ltd.. Montreal, P. ©., assignee of J. E. Smith. 
Wilmington, Del... U. S. A. 
419,429. Catalytic Oxidation of Cyclohexa- 


Industries, Ltd.. Montreal, P. Q.. 


none. Canadian 
Amend, Se aford, Del. er ok 


issignee of W. J. 


419,445. Water-Repellent Agent of the Formula 
R CO NCH: N(tert)—X 
CH 
R-CO N- CH: N(tert) X 
Where R Is an Aliphatic Hydrocarbon Radical 
Containing at Least 7 Carbon Atoms. X Is a 
Halogen, and N(tert) Is an Aliphatic or Hetero- 


cyclic Tertiary Amine. Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries. Ltd., London, assignee of M T. Rogers. 
Manchester, both in England. 

419,463. Producing a Thermosetting Resin by 
Dispersing an Alcohol Soluble Protein in a 
Resin-Forming Phenolic Substance and Condens- 
ing the Dispersion with a Resin-Forming Alde- 
hyde in an Aqueous Dispersion of the Materials. 
Prolamine Products, Inc.. Dover, Del., assignec 
of American Maize-Products Co., New York, 

., assignee of H Weber, Chicago, TIL, all 
in the U. S. A 

$19,530. Thermoplastic and QOil-Soluble Prod- 
uct Prepared from a Monomeric Styrene Reacted 
with an Inherently Oil-Soluble Phenol-Aldehyde 
Resin. Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Ont.. assignee of R. G. Fulton, Verona, and I. 
Rk. W hiting, Woodbridge, both in N. J.. U. S. A 

419,627. Dental Plastic Impression Mass of a 
Condensation Resin Obtained from an Aromatic 
Hydrocarbon and _ Formaldehvde. Winthroy 
Chemical Co.. Inc.. New York, N. Y., U. S. A., 
assignee of W. Moosdorf, Leverkusen I. G 
Werk, Germany. 

419,677. Resinous Ester of Monohydric Alco- 
hol and the Lactone of a Heteropolymer of Viny! 
Alcohol and an Unsaturated a, §-Dicarboxylic 
Acid. Canadian Kodak Co., Toronto, Ont., as 
signee of J. G. McNally and R. H. VanDyke. 
both of Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 

419,692. Concentrating, Purifying, and Separat- 
ing the Disperse Phase of Colloidal Dispersions. 
Dunlop Plantations, Ltd., London, England, as 
signee of W. Pauli, Vienna, Germany 


419,726. Improvement in the Manufacture of 
Rubber Chloride Varnishes. Raolin Corp., as 
signee of M. R. North, administratrix of the es 


tate ot C ©. North, deceased, all ot Charleston 
W. Va., U.S. A, 

419,727. Flexible, Homogeneous Pilasticized 
Polyvinyl Alcohol Composition. Resistotlex Corp.. 
Belleville, assignee of C. Dangelmajer, Nutley 


both in N. J., U. S. A. 


419,800. Preparing Polyamides from Cyclic 
Amides. Canadian Industries, Lt Montreal, P 
()., assignee of W KE. Hanford. Wilmingtor 


el, UC. S.. A 
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* Made in small 12” x 12” Laboratory” 


Press and up to all larger sizes necessary 
for production needs, EEMCO hydraulic 
presses are especially designed for rub- 
ber and plastics processing. They can be 
equipped with pull-back or push-back 
cylinders and knockouts for ejecting molded 
pieces, if desired. Write for quotations, 
giving size of platen and number of 




















“openings required for the press or presses 


needed. 
* * * 


n Sales Representatives 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 


Mia-West Sale Represent 


HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

* x * 


MANUFACTURERS OF MILLS* REFINERS «© WASHERS «© EXTRUDERS 
STRAINERS e PRESSES» CALENDERS +> TUBERS © CRACKERS 


PLANED Emre Encme 


SUCCESSOR TO “NAGLE” 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


. AKRON 11, OHIO... Phone: JE 7970 
IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street. . 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS 
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Cold 
turkey... 


Progress in the Rubber Industry has 
been marked by magnificent achieve- 
ments in research, in technical engineer- 
ing and in equipment building . . . The 
unquestioned position of the Banbury 
Mixer in the list of great contributions to 
Rubber Industry progress merits the 
honor of all . . . The manufacturers of 
this famous equipment have performed 
a vital service to our Industry and to 
our Country. Their part in advancing 
the technique of rubber and synthetic 
processing has advanced our speed to 
Victory, to Peace—and to the greater 
progress yet to come. 


6 It is not our intention to detract from the 
deserved honor Banburys hold, nor to imply 
any weakness in their design or construction. 
by stating that the strains of producing great 
quantities of rubber and synthetic materials 
have caused occasional breakdowns . . . 
For many years we have specialized in re- 

building these famous mixers—and there are 

many in the Industry who like our work so 
well they have had us rebuild all their 

Banburys. 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


* 

wi 
oth e 
A FREE FLOWING PLASTICIZER FOR 
STYRENE TYPE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


__ ill 
~- 
IMPROVES TACK 
IMPROVES DISPERSION 
IMPROVES TEAR 


IMPROVES ELONGATION 
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HORIZONTAL HOSE BRAIDERS 


We manufacture Horizontal Hose Braiders for braid- 
ing automotive hydraulic brakes, also for steam, water 
and pressure greasing, with cotton or wire strands. 





48-48 CARRIER HORIZONTAL HOSE BRAIDER 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 
PROVIDENCE 7, R. I., U. S. A. 




















ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM SALTS 


ee 1°. °) | 


SEA WATER 


At dependable source of supply for 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 


Wan Office. Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distubators 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broodwoy 
CHICAGO: Marry Holland & Son, inc. # CLEVELAND: Poimer-Schuster Compony 
G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteou Avenue 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Postwar Estate Problems 


In his address at the annual meeting of the Rubber Growers’ As 
sociation in London, April 27, Chairman Harold F. Copeman, dis 
cussed, among other subjects, postwar estate problems. In con- 
sidering resumption of operations on the estate, he said, three 
important factors must be considered: staff, labor, and materials. 
For the resumption of work generally, fullest cooperation between 
all estate Owners is necessary, and with this in view, the RGA 
Council recently approved the appointment ot a body to study 
the best means of effecting this cooperation 

The problem of obtaining the necessary trained European staff 
for supervision was not less cause for anxiety than that of securing 
adequate native labor. In peacetime practically none of this native 
labor had been indigenous and consisted chiefly of Chinese and 
Tamils. The former must have fared badly at the hands of the 
Japanese, and the Tamils probably did not fare much better and 
have suffered in health; while long absent from their native India, 
they would probably be most anxious to be repatriated. For the 
respective governments to organize matters so as to relieve the 
labor situation in Malaya and elsewhere would require some time; 
accordingly the Association proposed to the Colonial Office setting 
up a small advisory committee to keep under review all the aspects 
of this problem. 

The London Advisory Committee for Rubber Research, which 
represents growers and manufacturers fully, would be the appro- 
priate organization to consider the question of the form in which 
rubber should be marketed. This matter was already receiving 
atterftion, and from a report of the Imperial Institute it was learned 
that steps had already been taken to get the views of both British 
and American rubber manufacturers. 

On the vexed question of natural vs. synthetic rubber, Mr. Cope 
man repeated his view that the two rubbers were complementary to 
each other, but that this did not mean that natural rubber would be 
a mere “filler” for synthetic. Referring specifically to tires, he 
believes that in that sphere natural rubber would reign supreme. 

Referring to the Truman Report, Mr. Copeman said he had no 
wish to make of this subject a hardy perennial, nor did he wish 
Americans to think that there existed a nagging sense of grievance. 
But he felt that there were certain misapprehensions about the 
governments in the Far East and of the plantation industry in par 
ticular which should be corrected. Then he went on to review the 
record of the plantation rubber industry to which Americans and the 
world at large owed so much and to show how British enterprise, 
British and Dutch capital and research had not only built up a great 
industry, but had also helped practically to eliminate malaria and 
other tropical diseases in the rubber countries and had improved 
the standard of living of the natives. 

At the annual meeting, Hallam Brookfield Egmort Hake was 
elected chairman suceeding Mr. Copeman, who had just completed 
his second year in office. Thomas Bradwall Barlow was elected 
vice chairman of the Association. 


Notes on the British Rubber Industry 


To release leather for the Armed Forces, more and more soles 
and heels are now made of compositions based on salvage rubber. 
The quality of the compounds has been improving rapidly, it is said. 
and it is hoped to increase durability still further by the inclusion of 
synthetic rubber in the mixes. Therefore a limited amount of high 
grade synthetic rubber was recently made available for this purpose 
by the Board of Trade. 

The footwear repair industry will no longer be able to obtain 
natural or straight latex for any purpose; only compounded latex 
cements are now to be had, and these must be used for attaching 
soles only. 

Colonel F. Gore-Brown has resigned as Rubber Controller, fol 
lowing his election as chairman of the Southern Railway Co. He is 
succeeded as Rubber Controller by Sir Archibald Vyvyan Board, 
Senior Economy Officer of the Ministry of Supply. 

Alexander Johnson, managing director of the North British 
Rubber Co. and its subsidiary and allied undertakings, has been 
elected president for the ensuing year of the Federation of British 
Rubber and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. He succeeds Sit 
Walrond Sinclair. R. H. Comley, joint managing director of th 
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COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
MODIFIED COUMARONE RESINS 


PLASTICIZING OILS ¢ RUBBER RECLAIMING OILS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE © GUANADINE NITRATE 
INSECTICIDES * TAR PAINTS © TOLLAC ¢ NEVSOL 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
BENZOL © TOLUOL * XYLOL * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS 


NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
A-13 
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do YOUR 4pecifications ! 


ELECTRIX molds are PRECISION molds, pro- 
duced with the same care and accuracy that 
distinguish our fine Gages and Special Tools. 
And, our years of experience as consulting 
engineers to the rubber industry add further 
assurance that ELECTRIX molds are built to 
do their job weil. 










HA CURR 
Cornoration 








Single or Multiple Cavity 














Peace-time engineers of soft-rubber plugs and con- 
nectors, sold exclusively thru U. S$. RUBBER COMPANY 








152 MIDDLE STREET * PAWTUCKET, R. I. 












New Stock Cooling Rack 


THIS New Rack 
offers a conven- 
ient method for 
storing materials 
that require cool- 


ing or air drying. 


@® Rack can be 
either stationary 
or mounted on 


casters. 


@® Trays have 
perforated metal 
surface and can 
be spaced to suit. 


@ Trays held in 


raised position by 





simple —_ locking 


device. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York I7. N. Y. 
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\von India Rubber Co., and H. L. Kenward, director of the India 
Tire & Rabber Co. and Irish Dunlop Co., have been elected senior 
and junior vice presidents, respectively, of the Association. 


Scottish Notes 


Since the manufacture of new tennis balls has been prohibited, 
a very great shortage of tennis balls exists, and to aid in meeting 
this shortage to some extent at least, permission was granted to 
have old balls reconditioned. At first it seemed that in Scotland 
this step would accomplish little as very few people turned in their 
old balls. However George MacLellan & Co., Ltd., Maryhill, 
Glasgow, tennis ball manufacturers, initiated a drive for old balls 
for recovery and remaking which, it is understood, is having the 
desired effect. The company aims to recondition 5,000 dozen balls 
for the current season, but to achieve this goal a considerably 
larger number than this amount will have to be collected since 
about 30% of the old balls received so far have had to be rejected. 

At the request of physicists employed in Scotland, the Board of 
the Institute of Physics authorized the formation of a Scottish 
branch of the Institute with headquarters in Glasgow. 

The Association of Scientific Workers meeting in Edinburgh 
recently, discussed the great possibilities opened up for industry 
in Scotland by a project for hydro-electricity for the Highlands. 
The power made available by this scheme would permit the develop- 
ment of the vast raw material resources of the Highlands. One of 
the raw materials of which Scotland has an abundance is carbide, 
used in the production of plastics and synthetic rubbers. In view 
of the rapidly expanding demand for these products, it was pointed 
out that it was very necessary for Scotland to develop her carbide 
industry properly, and in order to get the fullest advantage out of 
such an undertaking, the plastic and synthetic rubber industries 
should be established in the same areas. 


RUSSIA 


Production of Gutta Percha 


\t the same time that the Russians were seeking domestic sources 
of natural rubber, they also undertook to find gutta-percha yielding 
plants native to the country or such as would easily be acclimated, 
and Eucommia and Beresklet (Evonynius verrucosa Scop.) were 
selected as the most suitable for cultivation in Russia. 

Eucommia, a tree native to China where it is found both in a 
wild and cultivated state, in certain sections grows 20 meters high. 
In China it has been known from about the first century of our era 
for the medicinal properties of its bark, from which a tonic is still 
prepared. It was as a medicinal plant that it first came, to the atten- 
tion of Europe at the Paris Exposition of 1874, and a few years 
later individual Eucommia trees were planted in France, in Kew 
gardens in England, and in Washington in the United States. 

Before long European botanists discovered the presence of gutta 
percha in its bark, roots, and leaves. Trees in Chinese plantations 
yielded from 5% to 12% of gutta percha with a resin content of 
about 20%. 

Experience has shown that certain types of Encommia grow well 
in various parts of Europe—even as far north as Edinburgh, Scot- 
land—and also in North America, Aigeria, and Abyssinia. But the 
trees were found to have one peculiarity : they were exceedingly dif- 
ficult to multiply on the large scale that commercial cultivation 
would require; and this was only partly due to the fact that the 
imported trees, whether derived from seed or vegetatively, were for 
the most part—in some places even exclusively—male trees. Long 
continued experimentation showed that nowhere in the world ex- 
cept in China is large scale multiplication from seed successful. Only 
‘omparatively recently, after years of intensive work on grafts, have 
Ider Eucommia tree in Russia been induced to flower and produce 
viable seed. 

In Russia efforts to cultivate Eucommia date back to 1906, when 
two plants were obtained from Paris by the Sukhum Experiment 
Station, but despite numerous and varied experiments results were 
discouraging, and after ten years of effort only 100 plants were de- 
veloped, including a number of potted plants. No better success, it 
seems, has been recorded in other countries outside of China. 

In 1931 a botanist of the Moscow Botanical Gardens, C. G. 
Trespe, developed a method of vegetative propagation with cuttings 
by means of which he succeeded in obtaining 6.000 plants with well 
developed root systems in seven months. The cultivation of Eucom 
mia on a commercial scale could be started, so the first undertaking 
for this purpose was organized. 

Soviet botanists, however, continued to search for new and bette: 
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A NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Nou e e » Lwo plants devoted to Maximum Production 
for War Requirements 


Plus »e» Research facilities for development of 
Present and Post-War Reclaiming of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubbers. 
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The growth of American 
industry to its supreme world-wide position, 
has been coincident with the development of 
American industrial equipment. Improved pro- 
ducts consistently have followed improved ma- 
chines — and lower costs have followed both. 





The constantly increasing application of Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings has been — and is 
— one of the strongest factors of speed; pre- 
cision; endurance; economy; and long life in 
equipment of all kinds. Its influence will be 
still greater in the years of strenuous competi- 
tion that follow Victory. 


Then the new developments in rubber produc- 
tion resulting from the necessities of war will 
be exploited to the full; and the required new 
mechanical equipment will need the Timken 
Bearing’s ability to eliminate friction; to carry 
radial, thrust and combined loads; and to hold 
moving parts in correct and constant align- 
ment; as so many other revolutionary develop- 
ments have needed them in the past. Make sure 
your new equipment has them. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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methods of cultivating -Aucommia. In 1934 a botanist by the name 
of Kuzner suggested the multiplication of Eucommia by a system ot 
layering which he had adapted for the plant. After young plants ob- 
tained by the Trespe method have been set out and have thrown out 
shoots, the latter are bent down to the earth and held in place in 
the «soil by means of wooden pegs. The spring, when the sap is 
stirring in the plants, is the best time for this work, for then the 
local formation of roots and of new shoots is promoted so that by 
the end of the year each of the original shoots not only has its own 
root system, but also has produced from four to ten additional shoots. 
The latter grow rapidly, and the following year they too are earthed 
and in their turn produce roots and other shoots. The process ot 
earthing the latest shoots is usually continued into the third year 
before the young shoots are separated from the mother plant. The 
extra shoots are nourished not only by their own root systems, but 
also by the roots of the mother plant, so what actually takes place is 
the development of a kind of “feeder” or “nursery” plantation which 
in about three years presents a dense mass of /:uconunia with about 
20 shoots to the square meter. 

Kuzner started with two plants in 1931, and by the Spring of 1934 
he had obtained 910 plants with well-rooted shoots two meters high. 
The efficiency of the Kuzner method seems to have been proved, 
and it has apparently forced the Trespe method into the subordinate 
position of serving chiefly as source of material for starting tie 
‘nursery plantation.” 

In spite of the difficulties attached to propagation from seed, et- 
forts in this direction have not been abandoned, and a certain amount 
of progress has been made. How slow progress is, however, can be 
seen from the fact that of 2,900 seeds collected in the Sukhum gar- 
dens and subsequently planted out, only 143 took. 

Eucommia has a high resistance to cold and, as has already been 
shown, will grow in the North Temperate Zone, but the most suit- 
able climate was found to be in the moist, sub-tropical regions, and 
the dry tropical regions, provided there are adequate tacilities for 
artificial watering. 

The second gutta-percha producing plant exploited in Russia is 
Beresklet, discovered in 1931 and, at least until 1940, the more im- 
portant source of gutta percha in Russia. Beresklet, a shrub about 
two meters high, contains a fairly high proportion of gutta percha 
chiefly in the roots and in the bark of the stem. It is found in 
abundance, growing wild, in various parts of the U.S.S.R.. from the 
Leningrad district through Central Russia down to the Crimea and 
the Caucasus regions. Commercial cultivating seems to offer even 
more difficulties than Eucommia for not only is the proportion of 
seed that will “take” low, but the process of planting from seed is 
troublesome, and growth is very slow; while vegetative reproduction, 
by means of cuttings, is expensive. Nevertheless the high gutta 
percha content especially of individual shrubs and the comparatively 
good quality of the product have encouraged continued experimenta- 
tion in the hopes that eventually a method of multiplication will be 
found by which high-yielding strains may be produced on a com- 
mercial scale. 

Meanwhile, despite all difficulties, Beresklet has been planted on 
50-acre gardens in numerous districts throughout the most suitable 





BULL‘S EYE 
ACCURACY 
FIN WORKING 


RUBBER 


The careful following of temperature schedules in 
working both natural and synthetic rubber is a 
necessity in producing uniform product. A depend- 
able instrument for determining surface temperatures 
of rolls is of course essential. The Cambridge Roll 
Pyrometer is accurate, sturdy and quick-acting. It 
is so convenient to use that workers will use it 
consistently. Write for descriptive bulletin. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A fire broke out in a plant. It could have been 
ruinous, but wasn't. It could have spread, but 
didn't. Although of flammable liquid origin. 
it didn't have even a fighting chance .. . this 
plant was protected by an “Automatic” FIRE- 
FOG installation. 


What did happen? No sooner did the first 
flames leap up than out of pre-directed FIRE- 
FOG nozzles “shot” a mist-like cooling spray. 
attacking and surrounding the flames, cloak- 
ing the fire, “squeezing” the oxygen from the 
air and strangling the blaze. 


Only a matter of seconds to quench a fire 
which, if inadequately controlled, might have 
proved devastating! Quick action plus auto- 
matic operation gtthats_ FIRE-FOG, the 
IDEAL in fire gfotection. — 








“Automatic” 
ca | >: ~ a. Yo 
i ‘VIN 
* TF GLANMEYS « IY ISOLATES , IT QUENCHES » 





Isn't now the time to determine whether your 
fire hazard protection is adequate? An “Auto- 
matic” engineer will cheerfully furnish complete 
information about a FIRE-FOG_ installation— 
where it should be used, why it protects, how 
it operates. Write us. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA » YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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METALLIC STEARATES 





ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 


MAGNESIUM STEARATE 
MONTEN WAX 


A substitute for Montan Wax tn rubber compounds 


MEAN: 


Chemtcal Mam faclu C00 


97 BICKFORD STREET BOSTON, fachurers 

















In Canada: prescott & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 








CAMACHINE 24- 


FOR SLITTING 





Rolls of the above materials, also 
rolls of similar materials are accu- | 
rately slit on CAMACHINE 24-7 
and rewound into rolls of uniform 
density. Write for descriptive folder. 








CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 61 POPLAR ST., BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. 


MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 
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regions of Central and Southern Russia. The plant attains full pro 
ductivity when it is eight years old, after which maximum yields are 
Analysis has shown that in Beresklet most of the gutta 
percha is in the bark of the roots; the content varies from 10 to 
26%, with an average about 18%. However, in the Central Volga 
district, considered most suited to this shrub, vields as high as 34% 
have been obtained from individual plants. The bark of the stem 
contains about 10% gutta percha, but the leaves only about 1%. The 
resin content of Beresklet gutta percha is very variable and may be 
anywhere from 9% to 37% in the fresh material. It also has a 
marked tendency to age, and the resin content of even an originally 
high-grade gutta percha with initial low resin content, will increase 
rapidly when stored for three or four years. 

Reports have it — the Russians have captured at least 250,000 
rubber tires from the Germans since June of last year. 


expected. 


GERMANY 


In Germany a process has been developed tor making clear-sight 
window panes for aircraft and automobiles from vinyl polymerized 
resins or acrylic resins, a German publication claims. It seems that 
clear sight is achieved with the aid of thin films of conductive metal 
as gold, silver, platinum, tungsten, tantal, or molybdenum which is 
sprayed on about 0.001-millimeter thick and forms a resistance in an 
electrical circuit. 

An order reported recently issued by the German authorities in 
Czechoslovakia, forbids the destruction or processing of waste from 
the synthetic polyvinyl resins “Igelit” and Mipolam. All such waste 
must be collected and surrendered to the Tefa Co., a branch of 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, A. G. 

\ Central Office for Chemical Standardization, 
and promote standardization of industrial chemistry, 
tablished with headquarters in Frankfurt a.M. 


to take charge of 
has been es- 


DENMARK 


Increasing quantities of synthetic rubber are being used by the 
Danish rubber industry, it is learned, and one Copenhagen concern, 
which had a turnover of 10,000,000 crowns in 1943, was completely 
converted to the use of synthetic rubber. What articles are manu- 
factured is not specified, but no doubt footwear and probably tires 
main products, and the raw material would come from 

-unless the Germans have established factories for the 
synthetic rubber in Denmark itself. 


are the 
Germany 
production of 


Swedish investigators have been experimenting to produce a satis- 
factory substitute for leather. But so far only one concern seems to 
have had any success. This concern, a well-established company, 
makes the so-called “S-Laderit”, a material consisting chiefly of 
Modotiol (a “Thiokol”-type of rubber) and leather waste. This 
leather substitute is said to be resistant to temperatures of 28 
below zero. 

Recently the greater part of the plant was destroyed by fire; 
however, part of the machinery and the stock of raw material was 
saved, and production of the imitation leather is expected to be 
resumed shortly. 





AFRICA 


Authorities in British West Africa have launched a new measure 
which, it is hoped, will serve the double purpose of increasing rub- 
ber production and of initiating a sew social experiment. In the 


recently opened rubber producing area in the Ikom district of 
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Nigeria most of the workers will be African prisoners. They will 
receive a bonus of 2d. for each pound of latex above a certain amount 
and will also have the opportunity of earning remission for good 
work. This area has already trebled production in three months, 
and the new move is expected to add further stimulus to rubber 
gathering. 

From other parts of Africa also come reports of increased rubber 
harvests. Tanganyika Territory, British East Africa, is expected 
to attain full rubber production this year. In the last quarter re- 
cently reported on, output was ten times as large as in the same 
period of the preceding year. Reference is here apparently had to 
plantation rubber, for the report goes on to say that the collection 
of both wild and salvaged rubber is also being continued. 

Outputs in the Belgian Congo were more than five times as high 
in 1943 as in 1942, and further increases are expected this year. In 
fact the Governor General of the Belgian Congo was reported to 
have said in March that production now was more than 1,000 tons 
monthly, a very substantial increase over the 1943 figures at the end 
of the year; in 1943 the harvest was 6,210 tons of wild rubber and 
1,765 tons of plantation rubber. This was the highest amount 
hitherto recorded for Belgian Congo; the previous maximum for 
wild rubber was 6,020 tons in 1901, and for plantation, 1,337 tons in 
1942. Though the greater part of the Belgian Congo crop consists 
of wild rubber, it is said that most of this wild rubber (80%) 1s of 
as good quality as average plantation rubber. 





INDIA 


The Government of India has been encouraging the experimental 
planting of Cryptostegia grandiflora, and it is understood that a 
suitable area at Muttra, covering some 5,000 acres has been planted 
with this shrub. The area was expected to come into production in 
April, and if a satisfactory method of extracting the latex can be 
developed, it is hoped to extend plantings considerably. 


MALAYA 


To insure the self-sufficiency of Japanese-occupied Malaya in the 
matter of tires and tubes, a factory for the production of these goods 
has been established at Singapore, said a recent Tokyo broadcast. 

Apparently contradicting this news is a statement credited by a 
British paper to a Chinese Evangelist, a Rev. Marcus Cheng, in 
which it was indicated that hitherto the Japanese had been unable 
to build tire factories in Malaya. The Reverend Cheng confirmed 
previous reports as to the inability of the occupiers to make use of 
Malaya’s huge sources of rubber and added that the Japanese have 
been building wooden sailing ships in Singapore to take at least a 
part of this rubber to Japan. At the same time it is declared that 
the natives are hoarding their rubber and not selling it to the Jap- 
anese. The Reverend Cheng did not say whether the natives are 
continuing to tap their gardens and, if so, to what extent. 





Heat Problem 
(Continued from page 411) 


These observations are applied to the heat problems 
involved in carcass compounding. GR-S compounds of 
improved heat stability and heat build-up are obtained by 
selection of effective and efficient accelerator combinations 
used with the proper amount of sulphur. Two parts of 
red lead and 0.75-part of benzothiazyl disulphide, used with 
1.5 sulphur, is such a combination. 

The data are presented in the interest of increasing the 
heat stability and improving the heat build-up of GR-S 
stocks to the end that more satisfactory GR-S tires may 
be produced. 
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ATLAS TWIN-ARC 
WEATHER - OMETER 


proves the durability of materials in 
the laboratory — months and years of 
weathering reproduced in a few hours. 


Atlas Twin-Are 
Weather-Ometers 
alone have— 


1. Temperature control. 


2. Unlimited range and 
control of Light and 
Water Spray Periods. 


3. Adjustable and auto- 
matic timing. 

4. Insulated test cham- 
ber. 


5. Operates continu- 
ously 24 hours without 
manual attention. 


6. Carbons 28c per day. 
7. Full automatic—Safe 
to operate unattended 
overnight. 

8. Control panel con- 


tains Volt and Ammeters 
—Time Meter—Light 














@ Originators and sole manufac- 
turers of accelerated testing devices 
for a quarter of a century. Fade- 
Ometer, Weather-Ometer, Launder- 
Ometer are used all over the world as 
accepted standard testing machines. 


and Water Cycle switch — Automatic time cut off 
switch — Voltage adjusting switch — Direct reading 
thermal regulator — Reactance Coil (cuts power cost). 


The Single Arc Model is a popular machine where 
high speed is not required. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER & 


LAUNDER-OMETER yx FADE-OMETER 
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Compounding with 


RAYCO FLOCK 


applicable to 
all stocks 












We give thorough 
study to the type of 
stock in which our 
fillers are to be used, 
and to the results de- 
sired. Whether for 
crude, reclaim or syn- 
thetic, 2 Rayco filler is 
supplied of exactly the right type and cut to yield 
the desired characteristics of strength increase and 
abrasion resistance. 


Also Fillers for Plastic 
Molding Compounds 


Request Samples and Prices 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 
102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers aud Producers of 
Cotten Fillers for Plasties 














COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


STERRATES 


SPECIAL QUALITIES FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


e ZINC 
e ALUMINUM 
e MAGNESIUM 

e CALCIUM 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


260 WEST BROADWAY * NEW YORK CITY 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


““Modern Synthetic Rubbers.” 


Second Edition. Harry Barron. 


Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1944. Cloth, 834 by 5% inches, 355 pages. Indexed 
Price $6.50. 

Inev.table difficulties in all stages of book production during the 
war have delayed availability in the United States of this — 
which was first pubiished in England in 1942. Now a revised and 


corrected edition, identic. al w.th the second British edition (1943), 
has been published in this country. Although information has not 
been lacking in technical journals, scientific magazines, and manu- 
facturers’ bullet’ns, this was the first significant book on synthetic 
rubbers, a topic ‘of everyday conversation in the past few years, to 
reach the public of any nation. Lack of such a ini he in the 
United States and Germany may be attributed to the lack of time 
on the part of synthetic rubber technologists who have devoted con- 
centrated effort to experimental and production work in the interest 
of promoting the war effort of their respective countries. Still this 
reviewer finds it of sufficient interest for remark that the first pub 
lication of its kind should from a country which is not 
among the foremost in either rubber experimentation o1 
manufacture. 

Because England has not made any notable contributions to the 
synthetic rubber industry Mr. Barron has had to center his attention 
on the technical advancements in America, Germany, and Russia. 
Although much has been published in the U. S. S. R., the author 
was limited to the perusal of such few articles which have been 
translated. His references to German sources are much more 
comprehensive and form a valuable and as much up-to-date as 
possible survey of synthetic rubber technolgy in that country. 
\merican developments and processes are discussed at much length. 

The organization of the book is in three parts. Part I surveys 
natural and synthetic rubber compari atively trom many angles and 
considers the economic aspects of synthetic elastic materials. Part 
II devotes eight chapters to the raw materials and production 
elastomers, including polymerization and copolymeri- 
zation processes. Part III describes the and properties 
of all the important synthetic rubbers and some that are of Iesser 
import now. 

In an approach to the growing confusion in terminology the 
author reviews several previous definitions and offers a system of 
nomenclature that in several respects conforms to current practice. 

Fighty charts and photographs supplement the text, and 167 

ables summarize data on every conceivable phase of the subject. 

Because of the rapid advancement of a new industry in wartime 
no book on synthetic rubber can long be considered of timely im- 
portance, but this volume fills the need of basic and fundamental 
material which has been gathered together with a large degree of 
unity and completeness. Dr. Barron should be complimented on 
his wide interest and understanding of this new industry and _ its 
problems which have been increased and complicated a hundred 
fold by the exigencies of military demands. 


come 
synthetic 


processes ot 
processing 


Plastics 


Cloth, 


The 1944 Encyclopedia of Plastics.” 
42nd St.,. New York 17, N. Y. 


“Plastics Catalog. 
Catalogue Corp., 122 E. 
11% by 8% inches, 990 pages. Index. Price $6. 

Compiled with the assistance of leading technical authorities in 
the industry, the latest edition of the “Plastics Catalog”’ is, like its 
an up-to-date compendium of materials, processes, 
engineering, machinery, techniques, and products. It is profusely 
illustrated, and throughout the volume both text and photographs 
indicate the possibilities for postwar production. 


predecess« ITs, 


\_ section on tests and specifications, which includes procedures 
for identification of plastics, a list of standard testing methods, and 
the approved A.S.T.M. specifications for plastics materials, is a 
new feature. 

The section on synthetic rubber and rubber-like plastics devotes 
about 40 pages to butadiene copolymers, chloroprene polymers, 
isobutene-diolefin copolymers, organic polysulphides, isobutene poly- 
mer, vinyl polymers, elastomeric styrene derivative, polyester elas- 
tomer, vulcanized vegetable oil polymers, and cyclorubber. The 
illustrated articles concerning the respective trade-marked products 


are brief factual accounts of the properties, production, and uses 
of each. 
There are eight charts including one on the properties of 10 


submitted by manufacturers or 
\ directory with several lengthy 
manufacturers and equipment, a 
valuable appendices 


synthetic rubbers based on data 
published in technical literature. 
lists on such things as materials, 
glossary, and bibliography on plastics are 
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, 

“Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology.” 
Volume VI. 1942. Published by the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, 12 Whitehall, London, S.W.L, England. Paper, 9Y4 by 
8% inches, 150 pages. Subject and author indexes. Price: I.R.1. 
members, 2/6; non-members, 10/6. : 

The important developments in rubber technology and manutac- 
ture in a strategic war year are summarized in 22 chapters in the 
1942 volume of this series. A short historical and statistical re- 
view of that year prefaces authoritative discussions of _synthetic 
rubber, planting and production of raw rubber, chemistry and 
physics of raw rubber, properties of latex, properties ot vulcanized 
rubber, testing equipment, and compounding ingredients. 

Wartime conditions in the British Empire are reflected through- 
out the volume and especially in the chapters on tires, footwear, 
mechanical rubber goods, insulation, rubber flooring, surgical goods, 
hose and tubing, hard rubber, and sponge rubber. AS in the 
previous annual reports, both patent and periodical references are 
numerous and represent current developments in many countries 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Recapping with Synthetic Camelback—Crude or Syn- 
thetic Tires.” Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
ada. 16 pages. This generously illustrated booklet contains infor- 
mation on the procedures for recapping with synthetic camelback, 
repairing synthetic rubber tires, and repairing synthetic rubber inner 
tubes. Additional facts about new synthetic repair material with 
respect to tackiness, effect of temperature, exposure to air, and 
storage conclude the booklet. 


“Rio Resin in GR-M Ignition Cable Jacket Compound.” 
Booklet No. 3A. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 4 pages. This bulletin reports the results of incorporating 
Rio Resin in a typical GR-M wire compound in an attempt to re- 
duce shortening and surface hardening. Physical test data and an 
illustration of samples after 10 hours’ exposure to ozone are in- 
cluded. The depth of the hardened surface after severe oven aging 
at 400° F. was much less with the Rio Resin compounds than the 
control without Rio Resin, and the tensile properties of the former 
were therefore better than for the latter. 


“Tensile Strength Table.” Kathleen S. Rostler and Hubert 
I. du Pont. Wilmington Chemical Corp., Wilmington, Del. 1944. 
28 pages. This table, prepared for rubber laboratory technicians, 
offers values for tensile strength in pounds per square inch from 
the pounds recorded by a testing machine and the thickness of the 
test piece, in tensile strength and over the range common in soit 
rubber compound testing. 


“Butac.” J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St.. New York 1, 
N. Y. 2 pages. Laboratory data to show the mild activating effect 
on thiazole accelerators of Butac, a modified refined pine gum soft- 
ener, are given in this bulletin. The data also includes the effect of 
increasing the amounts of Butac used from 5 to 20 parts per 100 
of GR-S, both on green and Geer oven aged samples. 


“Further Data on Mill Mixing of GR-S Compounds Con- 
taining Galex.” Technical Service Bulletin No. 22 (Obsoleting 
Bulletin No. 11). Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. 3 pages. Owing 
to the fact that during preliminary evaluation work on Galex diffi- 
culty may have been experienced by operators unfamiliar with the 
material, because of sticking of the batch to the rolls during mixing, 
this report has been issued to outline a well-tried mill mixing 
technique for Galex stocks which will permit easy handling on 
laboratory or factory mills. A typical base formula for a Galex 
friction stock and the approximate physical tests on this compound 
are given. 


“Hycar Blue Book.” Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, O. 130 pages. 
Looseleaf. The “Hycar Blue Book” has been prepared to assist 
compounders in the use of Hycar synthetic rubbers, and while all 
the information presented is current, every effort will be made to 
keep the Blue Book up to date by means of supplemental releases. 
There are several sections; the first, “General Information”, de- 
scribes the properties of Hycar OR-15, Hycar OR-25, and Hycar 
OS-10. Other sections are on basic compounding, specific com- 
pounding, blends, and factory processing. Hycar OR-15 latex is dis- 
cussed under a section called “Miscellaneous”, which also includes 
immersion data on this same rubber. Since only a limited number of 
copies of this Blue Book are available, the Hycar Chemical Co. re- 
ports that distribution must be restricted to some extent. 
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For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has. saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. . . rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 
. « . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job... Please give 
us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 7-0 :@ 100), ae) = 0 Ce) 





Eastern States Representative— 
BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn 
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. & 
MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES—LIGHT AND HEAVY 
FOR TECHNICAL AND DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in all principal cities 


WM. S. GRAY & CO., Distributors, New York City 























The H.O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 





Write for prices and samples 





Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street 





























CONTINENTAL- MEXICAN RUBBER €0., Inc. 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed —AMPAR BRAND — Dried 
Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 











FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Miasiactared by 
BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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“Dutrex 6—Plasticizer and Extender for GR-S Synthetic 
Rubber.” Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
Report No. S-8620. 13 pages. This report summarizes laboratory 
test data on GR-S compounds for tire treads, footwear, etc., showing 
the properties obtained with Dutrex 6, a high-molecular-weight hy- 
drocarbon product with a controlled degree of unsaturation and sul- 
phur-reactivity, in comparison with other commercial softeners 
\mong the conclusions given it is stated that in channel-black com- 
pounds at moderate loadings, Dutrex 6 is an effective plasticizer 
and processing aid with some tackifying action and that in mechan- 
ical goods and footwear compounds it produces soft, smooth-process- 
ing stocks and strong snappy vulcanizates. It is also stated that 
Dutrex adds readily to GR-S and imparts excellent milling char- 
acteristics. 


“R. B. H. Dispersions. Technical Section.”. R. B. H. Disper 
sions, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. April, 1944. 20 pages. This issue 
of the monthly technical bulletin contains Earl hk. Fischer's article, 
“Outline of Surface-Active Agents,” reprinted from Vol. No. 3 
(1943) of the Interchemical Review. Applications of surface-active 
agents to manufacturing processes include the impregnation of cot- 
ton batting with latex. 


“Symposium on the Identification of Water-Formed De- 
posits, Scales, and Corrosion Products by Physico-Chemical 
Methods.” American Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 44 pages. The booklet includes three tech- 
nical papers, general discussion, and an extensive introduction de- 
scribing the use of physico-chemical methods in identifying water- 
formed deposit. s¢ mies and corrosion products. To provide the in- 
formation a series of tests were carried out in cooperating labora- 
tories involving macrochemical analysis, petrographic examination, 
and X-ray diffraction. Copies of the booklet can be obtained from 
\.S.T.M. at 65¢ each. 


“The Elasticity of a Network of Long-Chain Molecules— 
If.” L. R. G. Treloar. The British Rubber Producers’ Research 
\ssociation, 19 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3, England. Publica- 
tion No. 39. 10 pages. The summary of this booklet states that 
Wall's treatment of the elasticity of a molecular network is extended 
to cover the general homogeneous type of deformation of rubber. 
\n equation is derived for the work of deformation in terms of the 
three principal strains, from which certain general stress-strain re- 
lations are deduced. These relations involve only one physical con- 
stant of the material. The use of the formulae is illustrated by their 
application to a number of simple cases. It is shown that the effective 
rigidity in respect of a shear in a plane at right angles to a previous 
elongation is inversely proportional to the elongation. 





“UL—Symbol of Safety. Fifty Years in the Service ot 
Safety.” Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 32 pages. The annual report for 1943 is prefaced with 
an historical account of the growth of Underwriters’ Laboratories 
from its inception in 1894. Present authorized research includes 
investigation of the hazards of styrene and butadiene in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber and the ignition hazards of rubber 
buftings 


“Security and Industry Survey.” Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St.. New York 5, N. Y. 56 pages. The 
current annual edition of this guide for investors analyzes invest- 
ment possibilities in 28 fields including rubber products. It sug- 
gests that the rubber industry's investment standing will be im- 
proved if synthetic production results in better stabilization of raw 
materials after the war. 


“Adhesion of ‘Thiokol’ Type ‘FA’ Hose Cover Stocks to 
GR-S Friction Stocks.” Technical Service Bulletin No. 21. 
Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. 2 pages. This report presents data 
on a “Thiokol” Type “FA” cover stock in conjunction with a 
GR-S friction stock, showing pounds friction pull to be expected 
In addition compound formulae and processing instructions are 
included 


“Activex.” J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St.. New York 1, 
N.Y. 4 pages. Suggested compounding uses and laboratory test 
data on a new activator for thiazole-type accelerators are included 
in this bulletin. Tables of activator equivalents comparing Activex 
with other thiazole activators or secondary accelerators and sug 
gest‘ons for accelerator substitutions as well as for reduced dosage 


of thiazoles using Activex are presented. A comparison of low 
MBTS plus Activex is made against a stock equally accelerated 
with a conventional combination of thiazole and guanidine. The 


effect on rate by cure of increasing the Activex ratio with a con- 
stant dosage of MBTS is also shown. 
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“Highway Transportation. Post-War Needs.” W. Foster 
Banks. Commerce & Industry Association of New York, Inc., 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 1944. 21 pages. This booklet 
surveys the results of the abnormal wartime load on commercial 
vehicles. The data provide conclusive evidence of the need of the 
restoration of a crude rubber supply for truck and bus tires. The 
critical situation will be further aggravated in 1945 unless more 
natural rubber than is now in sight is available. For the postwar 
period enactment of legislation beneficial to highway transportation 
is recommended. 


“Geon Resins and Plastics for Calender and Solution 
Processing.” Technical Bulletin PM2. B. F. Goodrich Co., Cleve- 
land 15, O. 4 pages. ‘‘What a Modern Research Laboratory 
Means to America and You.” Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 4 pages. “Adjustment of Production ‘Cut-Backs.’ ” 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 38 pages. “Zine Oxide in 
Smoke Screen.” No. 27 of the series, “Zine in War.” New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., 160 Front St.. New York, N. Y. 4 pages. “Fifteenth 
Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations. [For the 
Period Ended March 31, 1944." Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 84 pages. 
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Tire Design Calculations. E. C. Woods, Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Feb., 1944, pp. 283-85. (To be continued. ) 

Gutta Percha and Balata, With Particular Reference to 
Their Use in Submarine Cable. J. N. Dean, /ndia Rubber J., 
Apr. 1, 1944, pp. 365-68; Apr. 8, pp. 393-97; Apr. 15, pp. 420-22, 
424; Apt. 22, pp. 460-62. (Conclusion. ) 

Natural and Accelerated Light Aging of Hevea and GR-S 
Vulcanizates. R. E. Morris, J. W. Hollister, A. E. Barrett, and 
T. A. Werkenthin, Rubber Age (N. ¥.), Apr., 1944, pp. 45-52. 

Making High Tenacity Rayon Tire Cord. Rubber lage 
(NV. ¥.), Apr., 1944, pp. 53-54. 

Planning for the Postwar Period. DD. 
huilders News, Apr., 1944, pp. 18-20, 57. 

Use of the Mass Spectrometer in Routine Analysis of 
Refinery Gas Samples. J. G. Schaafsma, Petroleum Kefiner, 
Apr., 1944, pp. 89-93. 

Maximum Hydrocarbon Utilization with Natural Gas as 
a Chemical Raw Material. J]. EK. Pew and F. H. Dotterweich, 
Petroleum Refiner, Apr., 1944, pp. 96-100. 

Aspects of the Thermal Reclaim Process. A. J. Hughes 
and P. H. Amphlett, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 1944, pp. 165-72. 

Vulcanization of Rubber Mixes Containing Dark Factice. 
H. J. Lanning, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 1944, pp. 172-80. 

The Testing of Rubber in Compression. C. M. Blow and 
W. P. Fletcher, Judia Rubber J., Apr. 8, 1944, pp. 403-404. 

Preparation of Methyl Acetoxypropionate. Reaction of 
Lactic Acid with Methyl Acetate. C. E. Rehberg, W. A. Faucette, 
and C. H. Fisher, Jd. Eng. Chem., May, 1944, pp. 469-72. 

Analysis of Synthetic Rubbers and Mixtures Containing 
Natural Rubber. H. J. Stern, /ndia Rubber J.. Apr. 15, 1944, 
pp. 431-33; Apr. 22, pp. 449-52; Apr. 29, pp. 491-92. (Conclusion. ) 

Synthetic Rubber Can Be Made in Britain. J. Gordon, 
Rubber Age (London), Apr., 1944, pp. 37-38; May, pp. 63-64, 69. 
(To be continued. ) 

Theory of the Elasticity of Rubber. H. \M. 
Guth, J. Applied Phvs., Apr.. 1944, pp. 294-303. 

Hysteretic and Elastic Properties of Rubberlike Materials 
under Dynamic Shear Stresses. J. H. Dillon, I. B. Prettyman, 
and G. L. Hall, J. Applied Phys., Apr., 1944, pp. 309-23. 

Drift and Relaxation of Rubber. M. Mooney, W. E. Wolsten- 
holme, and D. S. Villars, J. Applied Phys., Apr., 1944, pp. 324-37. 

Light Scattering in Solutions. P. Debye, J. -1pplicd Phys., 
Apr., 1944, pp. 338-42. 

Rheological Properties of Natural and Synthetic Rubbers. 
RH. Kelsey and J. H. Dillon, J. Applicd Phys., Apr., 1944, pp. 
352-59 

A New Extrusion Plastomer. H. A. Schulz 
Brvant, J. Applied Phys., Apr., 1944, pp. 360-63. 

X-Ray Studies of Chain Polymers. I. Fankuchen and H. 
Mark, J. Apblied Phys., Avr.. 1944. np. 364-70. 

Observations on the X-Rav Structure of Rubber and the 
Size 2nd Shape of Rubber Crystallites. S. D. Gehman and 
J. E. Field. J. Applicd Phvs.. Apr., 1944. pp. 371-79. 

Stress Relaxation of Natural and Synthetic Rubber Stocks. 
\. V. Tobolskvy, A. B. Prettyman, and J. H. Dillon, J. Applied 
Phys.. Apr., 1944, pp. 380-95. 


Mueller, Tire Re- 


James and FE. 


and. k.. -C. 
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Market Reviews 


COTTON & FABRICS 


New York ( TON EXCHANGE WEEK-END 
CLOSING PRICES 
Ay Ma June June June June 
} € 29 2 3 10 ° 24 
Jul 20.88 21.06 21.10 21.40 21.63 21.82 
O 19.83 20.16 20.5 20.52 20.82 21.05 
De 19.61 19.91 20.00 0.27 0.56 20.85 
Jar 19.53 19.85 19.94 20.19 0.48 20.78 
Mar 19.40 19.69 19.75 20.03 0.30 20.65 
STEADY advance 1n cotton prices was 


A 


registered in June with markets soaring 


to new seasonal higns stimulated by devel 
opments in price control legislation, large 
of cotton cloth by the military, 


purchases 
and favorable progress of the European in- 
vasion. After final Congressional action 
on the Price-Control Act, delayed over the 
disputed cotton pricing amendment, on June 
moved up So the high 


21 cotton prices 
est levels in 16 years. The 46-inch spot 
middling price rose steadily from 21.91¢ on 


to 22.47¢ on June 19 and closed at 


June 28 


June 1 
22.47¢ on 

The cotton spinning industry, the United 
Bureau reported, operated 


States Census 


during May at 119.0% of capacity on an 
eighty-hour week basis, compared with 
124.9% in April, 1944, and 134.1% in May, 
1943. 

Based on June estimates United States 


1944 cotton plantings are believed the small- 


est in 52 years. Acreage planted is reported 

> e ei . ipared ith 21.942.- 
at 20,151,000 acres, compared with 21,942, 
000 acres in cultivation July 1, 1943. Esti- 


1944 Brazilian cotton crop have 


mates of the 
2.450.000 bales. Last season 


heen set at 





Brazil harvested about 2,190,000 bales otf 
cotton 
Fabrics 

Trading 1 cloths in June was mod 
erate, and business Was largely restricted 


o directive and priority orders. Production 


in sheetings for rubber manutacturers 1s 
reported to be dropping continuously with 
the result that priority orders cannot be 
filled. Army requirements now call for 
about 300,000,000 yards of duck. It is be- 
lieved by the industry that these needs will 
not be met, and substitution of flax for cot- 
ton duck is under consideration by the 
W PB. Reports indicate that while not so 
n is being produced as 

fabric is being made than 


are able to handle be 


fac tors 





ortages and othe r 


in tire plants. Rayon cord utilizing a cot 


hase has been found to have con 
siderable value in combination with synthe 
ubber in tires fabric combin 
with wood pulp. Efforts have been 
made to use nylon tire cord than 
originally planned. Although 1944 rayon 
tire cord production will total about 146, 
000,000 pounds, almost twice the 1943 pro 
duction, no additional supplies of rayon for 
ivilian us¢ 
The probable 
which will be available 
was reduced considerably through 
M-317, amended May 
revision of pret 


ton linter 





- },- - 
aS Nas a 
} 

inters 


more 


appear possible 
amounts oO! 


for unrated civilian 


cotton goods 


purposes 

Conservation Order 
29, which made extensive 
erence ratings and end uses, boosted mini- 
mum priority requirements of mills, in- 


creased set-asides for export of many sales 


and cotton cloths 
attempt to 


yarns 


Ir al speed production ol 


essential cottons the WPB on June 11 as- 
signed urgency ratings to textile mills ac- 
cording to the essentiality of the item pro- 


duced. Tire cords and fabrics and tire cord 
yarns and all grades of cotton duck were 
assigned rating of 10; and class A and 


Other less « een al 
accord- 


B sheetings a rating of 9. 
items were assigned lower ratings 
ing to production urgency. 


New York Quotations 
June 28, 1944 
Drills 


38-inch 2.00-vard : yd 
40-inch 1.45 vard.. ot 
50-inch 1.52-yard : $0.29 


inch 1.85-yvard 





















52- 23% 
52-inch 1.90-yard..... Sawaers 23223/.2325 
5 h 2.20-vard ; aoe -20511 
5 2.50-vard eee 185 
5 1.85-yard 23851 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F. 4 215/.2258 
40-inch 1/45-yard S. F. .2975 
51 nch 1.35-yard D. F 335 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F, 43/.45_ 
Feri 29-8 0k QUMOR.. 6.500% kbwee oe 48% 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting lb $275 
Tennis 
51)4-inch 1.35-yvard : ya 315 
51 '9-inch 1.60-vard bee . yd. 27% 
Silke h 1.90-yard yd 23% 
Hollands — White 
Blue Seal 
20-inch .yd 135 
30-inch : 2425 
40-inch : 27 
Gold Seal 
20-inch ; yd. 145 
30-inch ‘ : : .2575 
40-inch : 29 
Red Seal 
I yd 1225 
: 22 
245 
Osnaburgs 
ay 


40-inch 2 34-yard «+ Ss 1 
h 2.48-yard 1 
2.56-vard S. F 1 
3.00-yvard.. Veer err T 1 
7-ounce part waste...... ee ol 
10-ounce part waste : 2 
2.42-yard clean 1 





Raincoat Fabrics 


Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60 :yd 
Plaids 60 x 48 blebs : 
Surface prints 64 x 60 oe 
Print cloth, 38'4-inch, 64 x 60 08971 
Sheeting, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard... ‘ . yd, -16200 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard ry ee oe .13968 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard. -11944 
44x 40, 4.25-yard 09764 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard was -08600 
40 x 40, 6.15-yard : 06991 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
174% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
peeler : ae lb 48 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DUR cetciesdastareseuh cee lb 48 
9144 ounce 60” "10/2 ply Karded 
Uo SRN O See OTe lb 45 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 114” cotton. .lb 4 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 1'4” cotton. .ld. 42 
12/4/2 Karded peeler, 1 iG" cotton. tb. 42 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 144” cotton. .lb. 44 
Leno Breaker 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60% Karded 
ee rier lb 45 





SCRAP RUBBER 


EMAND for scrap rubber in June was 


at May’s high levels. Collections in the 
second quarter were heavier than in the 
first quarter and are expected to increase 
during the summer. Scrapped prewar auto- 
mobiles are regarded as an increasing source 
of supply. Reclaimers are becoming more 
stringent concerning contamination of nat- 
ural scrap with synthetic, and some are 
applying penalties on such mixed shipments. 
Larger reclaimers are obtaining a consider- 
able proportion of their scrap requirements 
from the government stockpile, and the Of- 
fice of the Rubber Director recently re- 
quested them to accept one-third truck and 
bus tire scrap and two-thirds passenger tires 
in each lot in order to equalize government 
stockpile inventories. Reclaimers greatly 
prefer scrap passenger tires. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest ¢ per Lb. 
INO. 2 PaRSEN BET TUDES 5.6 <6 cic 06:04:05,050 7% 
Red passenger tubes ...... ere rere 714 
er ee ore 6 
. $ per 

Tirest Short Ton 
Mixed passenger tires ............ - 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires ...... coe Ol0O 
BU EE anchassokasaknanseskans 36.00 

Peelingst 
eB eee ee 47.50 
RIS Ree a MPOINNINES 60 Say 6s cous a as 0 47.50 
No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass... 52.50 

Miscellaneous Items+ 
PASS RIO RED 520. 5s g's o's 50% 4 OSes 25.00 
PRIBOCHANOOUB OSE 60:4 05..000000-05 004 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes ............ 33.00 
Black * gaa earaee scrap above 1.15 

PS ahh ines wit ae kms aa 20.00 
Gamera "hetehela and industrial scrap 15.00 


+ All consuming centers except Los Angeles. 
t Akron only. 
¢ All consuming centers. 





Fixed Government Prices* 
Price per Pound 
Other Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use se 


$0.38% 
424% 





Balata 


Manaos Block. 


. .$0.383% 
Swinam Sheet. . 424 


Guayule 

Guayule (carload lots) 17% 31 

Latex 

Normal (tank car lots)........... .26 43 

Creamed (tank car lots).......... 26% 44 

Centrifuged (tank car lots)........ 27% A5% 

Heat-Concentrated (carload drums) .29% 47 

Plantation Grades 

No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. . 22% 40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe... 22% .40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe....  .22 .39 
1X Brown Crepe......... .. 21% 387 


2X Brown Crepe...... 

2 Remilled Blankets (Amber) . 

3 Remilled —_— a 4 
Rolled Brown. s 18 35 


Synthetic Rubber 


GR-M ‘mony = wees Se 45 
GR-S (Buna S). a .36 
GR-I (Butyl).. : 15% 33 


Wild Rubber 


Upriver Coarse (crude).... an 12% .26 
(washed and dried)............ 20% .37 
Islands Fine (crude)............. .14% .28 
(washed and dried)............ 22% .40 
Cancho Ball (crade)...........55 0. 11% .24% 
(washed and dried)............ .19 Rf 
Mangabiera (crude) . ee eeha’ ae 19 
(washed and dried) .. sekan See 35 


*For a complete list of all grades of all rubbers, 
including crude, balata, guayule, synthetic, and 
latex, see Rubber Reserve Co. Circular 17; D 
169, May, 1943, issue. 
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Even tanks need 
the protection of 
duck if they're to 
go into immediate 


action at the end 
of the trip. 





Protected by Duck from heat and rain, American 


supplies move up to the Russian front. These U. S. 
Army Signal Corps photos were taken recently in 


Iran... where the sun is blistering. Huge quanti- 
ties of Duck are needed to protect open freight 
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f ra 
3 ¥ tae’. ba 


Duck tents help 
make life livable in 
this sweltering 
Iranian valley. 
Note tarpaulins 


covering freight. 


and bring war-winning materials through all 
climates and weather, ready for use on arrival. 
Of eleven Army-Navy “E” awards to mills we 
represent, eight were awarded for excellence in 
the production of duck. 


BUY MORE BONDS 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations* 
Abrasives 


i b. $0.035 /S( 


Accelerators, Inorganic 
Litharg 
Mag 


Accelerators, Organic 


\ 
N s 6 

\ 

\ltax 
C-P. 5 
Cat 38 
Di-t \ 

IOTG ) 4 
DPG 5 
E1-Sixt ( 
Er \ 
Ethas 
Ethaz 
Et ? 
I y 

B 25 
Aex S.} 

Te 

ae : 
Led & 


Met 
Met 
M 
M 

) b 
I & 
Pp 
t é 
I I 
RX! ) 
R-2 ¢ 
SRA 
1 
I 

av 

( 
MI ® 
1 
<\ 
PA 


Me 

Z pace 

Acctivators 
cca 


ex 


Age Resisters 
AgeRite All 


Hi 

P wder 

Resit 

D 

\W te 
Akrotlex (¢ 
Alb 
\m x 
Antox 


Th x A 
( 
I 
V-G-B 
Alkalies 
Caustic s e, ( 
4$00-!4 ” 
I 1, 50 
Solid (100-/b. drum 
Antiscorch Materials 





Antiseptics 
Comp nd G 
ag 
Antisun Materials 
SCR. 


Blowing Agents 
lr € 


Brake Lining Saturant 
B.R.T. N 3 

Carbon Black 

Conductive Channel—CC 
Huber 35-( 


Spheron ( 


Hard Processing Channel—HPC 


Huber HX 
K eS Dixiedens 
M x M 


\ 


Easy Processing Channel—EPC 


Micronex W-¢ 


Conductive Furnace—CF 
Huber Fk B200 


Tix lensed 


Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
\rrow hb 
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Statex A 

Sterling | 
Fine Furnace—FF 

statex B 


High Modulus Furnace—HMF 


10s 40) Dixie 40 





W itco 
Fine Thermal—FT 
P-33 


Medium Thermal 
Thermax 
Velvetex 
Colors 
Black 
Lampblack (commer¢ 
Blue 
Du Pont Powders 
Toners.. 
Brown 
Mapico 
Green 
Chrome 
Oxide (freight all 
Du vont Powders 
Guignet's (bbls. 
Toners 





Dev Pont Powders 


15/176 


Crimson i ié 
R.M.P. No. 3 
Sulphur tree 


Golden 15/17 
Z-2 
Du Pont Powders 
Iron Oxide, l.c./ 
Mapico 
Rub-Er-Red (bi/s.) 
oners 
White 
Lithopone bag 
Albalith 
Azolith 
Titanium Pigments 
Ray-Bar 
Ray-Cal 
Rayox 
Tit 
( 
Ti-Tone 





Zopaque (50-ib. bag 


ine Oxide 
Azo ZZZ-11 


+4 


66 
French Process, Florence 


Green Seal-8 


Horse Head Speci 
XX Red-4 
3 
7? 
78 
80 
103 
110 
St. Joe (lead tree 


inc Sulphide 
Cryptone-BA-19 


N 


230 
kO0O 
Yellow 
Du Pont Powde 


Dispersing Agents 
Bardex 
sardol 





1 
il 


nox-A LO and MO.. 


$9.08 


$0.10 


x 
raat 
NWN 


” 
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The action of the screen box, which operates 
at a nearly level angle, combines with the 
Day Super-Active Ball Cleaning Device to pro- 


duce an effective screening action. 











The Ro-Ball above is a No. 31, Feed, 


Closed Top Type which is used extensively for 


Hopper 


processing of natural or compounded rubber 
products, where sulphur, oxides, ete., are used, 
and dust tight construction is required. 

These machines can be furnished in either 
single or multiple screen construction and in 


various sizes to meet all requirements. 





The open construction shown above is used 
extensively for dewatering operations where 
‘austics are used in reclaiming rubber. These 
units can be furnished in various sizes to meet 


all production requirements. 


The J.H. DAY Company 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 
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CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


(Magnesium Oxide) 


EXTRA LIGHT 


The Original Neoprene Type 

A supreme quality product for the rubber trade. Extremely 
fine state of division. Improves storage stability and resistance 
to scorching. A curing agent unexcelled for increased 
modulus, greater resilience, reduced heat build-up, lower 
compression set and retention of tensile strength during 


heat service 


A high quality product of greater density than ’’Extra Light, 
but high in MgO and low in impurities. An excellent value 


for many uses 


A good value. Very active. High Magnesia content, low in 
impurities. Medium density. 


HEAVY 


All types can be furnished. Specially ground to oa the 
exacting Code Pigment Specifications of the Rubber Trade 
Unground types for chemical uses. 

PACKAGES — Specially designed to protect contents from 
moisture and air. Corrugated carton with special water-proof 
liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wall bag, includ 
ing asphalt liner. 

WAREHOUSE STOCKS—Maintained at Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago and Akron. 


Special Services for All Requirements 
of the Rubber Trade 





GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 
Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
2960 East Venango St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 





AKRON-—The C. P. Hall Co MONTREAL—Canadian 
BOS TON td 
(Camo d ge William D 
a - NEWARK, N if YW 
mith Chem % . 
RTLAND, O 
¢ n ng ¢ mical ¢ 
nc 
CHICAGO—The C. P. Hal! Co PAUL, MINN 
DENVER—The f 
Co ATT WASH .¢ 
DETROIT—C. | n ( 
LOS ANGEL h NTON, ft 
Co. of Californ C m 
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Extenders 
Advagum 1098 $0.42 
1198 b 40 
saan h 
Extender ¢ . - 
Naftolen R-100 ib 
Vroplast at 
600 
Vanzak 
Fillers, Inert 
cheet os er ” 5.50 
= ep one ton 40.00 
rytes 
_. & § s (50-lb. paper 
? mS SS 
; j es 29.00 
st n 38.50 
recif n 80.00 
peed n 37.50 
} 0225 
26.00 
2 1 00.00 
bonate t 0725 
run 0525 
) 7.10 
, »S m) 
1 
ae 1 ; 3) 580 
bona n 32 
n 8.00 
00.01 
50.06 
20.00 
m ss 1.00 
Col 00 
Shoe + 
Flock 
Corts rk Qos 
hite 12 
Rayor ft k ed t 00 
Wit > 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Accele t 7t 
Advaw t if 
Aeros jrums S 
Antox, dist 1 54 
Aquarex | t 85 
= ial 18 
\reskap 51 
100, dry i 39 
\resket N 10 6 6 
00, dry h 42 
Aresklene N 75 b 35 
400 dry b st 
Black N 25. dispersed t 22 
( asein + 
Colloce Disnersed Wyex h Of 
lor paste lispersed 5 
( ppe Inhit X-872 a 2.25 
Jarvan N 30 
) su 
Disperse N 11 
20 } 8 
Factex Dist A 85 
Helioz nersed lh 25 
MI¢ RONE! Xx ( j } oF 
Neoprene Latex Extender 
Er mr 47 2 
Re \ S 
S-1 (400 in s 
Santobrite 
Powde 
4 0 
B 0 
( } 1() 
Sulpt H 0 
No. 2 } 08 
T-1 (440 amr 10 
I R t 
Tepidone ; 
Tr ne 
Tysonite versed 
Zinc oxi 1 rsed 2 
Mineral Rubber 
Black D 0 
i 5.00 
5.00 
} 5 
5.00 
6 ot 
Ss 
/ 0 
oss m4 
99 
65.00 
5.00 





Soapstone l 
Zinc Stearate t 30 


Oil Resistant 
A-X-F 

Reclaiming Oils 
B.R.V ib 035 


C-10 ‘ gal 19 


48.00 


35.00 


R500 
2.00 





35.00 


D-4 

E-5 

No. 1621 

S.R.O 

X-60 (reclaiming 
X-443 


Reenforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 


Alumina, Hy« 
lorco C-74 





Buca 


ratec 
0 


Carbonex Flakes 
S 


Plastic 


Paragon 
Suprex 
Catalpo l 
Champion 

China 
Dixie 
Hydratex R 
| 





Resdornts 
a (ABCI 


ra-Dors (AE 





ays 
Aerfloted Hi 


-White 


) 


3CD 


Rubber hiianiaiee 


Black 

Brown 

White 

Factice 
Amberex Ty 
Brown 
Neophax A 

3 


i 
White 


pe B 


Softeners and Plasticizers 


Abaly1 
Ar nbidex Regu 








Circosol-2XH 
71 





( 
Hle 
My ene 
Ne 
Ni 
Nub 
Gra 
3.x 
Paln 1(W 
Palmalene 
Palmol 
Para Flux (reg 
No. 2016 


Para L ube 





56-40 


thetic rubbe 


Elasticator f¢ 





Piccoumaron Resins 


Pictar 
Pine tar 
Oil 
Plasticizer B 
35 


36 
Plastoflex No 


10 


or 


.gal, $0.17 
gal. 15 
1b. 021 
lb. 02 
gal 20 
gal 29 


1b. .0375 


lb. .0375 
ton 40.00 
l .03 
1b. .031 
lb 031 


ton 10.00 
ton 10.00 
ton 11.00 
ton 30.00 
ton 11.00 
ton 25.00 
ton 11.00 
ton 29.00 
ton 10.00 
ton 8.50 
ton 10.00 
.ton 10.00 
ton 30.00 
ton 11.00 
ton 50.00 
ton 10.00 


lb 0525 
lb 065 
lb 095 
lb 035 
1b. 08 
lb 105 
h O55 
ig) 
i. 200 
lb 4.75 
i. 5.75 
lb 6.75 
l 1.00 
lb. 4.00 
lb 5.00 
1b. 2.35 
1b. 095 
lb 095 
15 10 
l .20 
lb .095 
l 165 
lb. .165 
lb 10 
1b. .0722 
lb “eo 
lb 225 
lb. 02 
9 1b. 2.71 
lb 98 
lb 30 
r)lb. 
lb 40 
lb. 40 
lb. 
lh 085 
gal 
lb 67 
lb 51 
lb 48 
lb 25 
al 56 
gal 33 
lb 0375 
lb 25 
lb 30 
lb 30 
lb. 065 
lb 1122 
lb 65 
lb. 20 
lb 13 
lb 04 
lb 029 
lb 0425 
lb 
lb 15 
lb 16 
gal 17 
gal 135 
lb 046 
lb 0525 
lb .0625 
lb 0625 
lb 0575 
lk 75 
lb 51 
lb 0975 
lb 
lb. mE 
lb. .045 
gal. 1 
gal 
gal. 45 
lb. 0.35 
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$0.22 No. 20.. Ib. $0.25 
.20 Plastogen... : lb. ie 75/$0. i 
/ .0235 Plastone.... i: <2 / 
,0225 Poly-pale Resin - lb. 6 / or 
27 R-19 Resin (drums) lb. 1075 
21 Resin (drums) . ae 1075 
Reogen lb 115 / 12 
Resin R6-3... me ae 40 
Rio Resin : ne 20 / 4.38 
065 RPA No. 1E lb 55 
ee Oe lb. 65 
3 lb. 460 
035 a tb. 80 
036 ar Sari im: «sd 
0335 Santicizer B-16 m0, 82 36 
E-15.. lb. 34 38 
M-17 lb. 355 .39 
SOIVGNOl. .... 6.52. gal, S6 / 38 
23.50 Staybelite 1b. 06 / .065 
MRTEOE. sine sas lb. 23 / .24 
TP-10 gal. 55 Be] 
90 ; gal, 55 / <65 
Tricre syl Phosphate. lb. 24 245 
Triphenyl Phosphate... . lb. 26 27 
Turgum “S" lb. .0675 
Vinsol — BN lb. .025 .035 
Vistac No. ies we a0 / «204 
No. 2 lb. min J wel 
Witco No. 20, Led. gal .20 
X-1! resinous oil (tank car).... 1b. 011 / .016 
XX-100 Resin... lb. 0525 
Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
115 Resin C Pitch 45°C .016 
Bk 60°C. M.P. pices ib O18 / .016 
‘ids One. (Seam : lb. .015 / .016 
13s Solvents 
06 se a-Trichlorethane.... lb. .20 
Carbon Bisulphide ..100 lbs. §.75 
Tetrachloride eee A .80 
Cosol No. 1 gal, .26 34 
3.25 No. 2 gal. 25 23 
No. 3 gal, eee .30 
Industrial 90°% benzol (tank 
car) ‘ ..gal. i .22 
3.40 Nevsol 5; gal. -245 / «31 
4.50 Picco ‘ gal. ef NOE 
5.50 Skellysolve gal. 
> Os Tollac gal 28 33 
Stabilizers for Cure 
17 Barium Stearate : lb. 29 / .32 
18 Calcium Stearate lb 26 / 27 
"30 Laurex (bags) lb. 1475 i b 
a Lead Stearate lb. 
Magnesium Stearate lb. J ze 
19 Stearex, single pressed. . lb. 15% -163¢ 
double pressed : lb. 15%%/ .16% 
Beads 1b. 147¢/ 15% 
0 Stearic acid, single pressed... .1b. ; 
re Stearite, c.l. lb. 1487 
Zinc Laurate lb. 29 jf 32 
094 Stearate lb. 30 J 31 
4 Synthetic Rubber 
021 Chemigum N-1 lb. as f 3 
3°00 Hycar OR-15 ; lb. .56 Py fr. 
yo ORSe5 sie ac’. lb. .50 66 
e OS-10 lb 50 66 
31 Neoprene Latex Type 571 dry 
50 weight lb. 50 
<0) 60 lb .60 
sas Neoprene Type CG lb. 70 
. E lb. 65 
105 FR lb. 75 
GN lb: 28 
” ILS 1b. 
sh KNR lb. .75 
S65 Perbunan 26 : lb. 553 
30 Synthetic 100 - lb. 41 
es a. Type “‘A”’ lb. 35 1.40 
sb “Fy lb. 50 1.60 
“¢ Molding powder No. 472... .1b. 61 
+e 1001 lb. .75 
a9 Water Dispers sions (‘“‘Thiokol" 
Latex) dry weight 
0 MI lb. 70 .80 
a MX-3112 . 65 ao 
— WD-2 Ib. 85 
30 Tackifiers 
14 No. 2 1b. .02 021 
irum lb .24 
lb, A 
PLY ¢ gal. 6.75 8.00 
lb. 6.75 8.00 
> gal 6.75 / 8.00 
A gal. 6.75 8.00 
5S es . 
44 Vulcanizing Ingredients 
19 Magnesia, light (for neoprene) .1b. sae 
048 Sulphur 100 lbs, 2.05 
Insoluble, 60 lb. 16 
Telloy cee “Sudo 
Thiogen 6 lb 18 f/ 25 
10 lb. ae f we 
Tonox . lb. 0 jf 59 
Vandex... lb. 1.75 
sg See also Colors——Antimony) 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky lb. -7125 
185 2 A. lb. stat 
45 SNC. lb 
.23 1 Yellow..... ; ..lb, = 8325 
: : ; lb -8125 
Carnube lb 90 6f) ~=6.59 
0.45 Monten 3 lb 2 / 17 
2 Rubber Wax No. 118 
3 Neutral.... dak ... gal 20° J 4.31 
Colors. . gal 86 / 1.41 
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VULCANIZED Tomorrow’s Rubber 


Products are 


— RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— | ODOR PROBLEMS 


Leaders in the field of industrial 
deodorization and reodorization, 
Givaudan has developed a series 
@ of “neutralizing” odors for all 

types of synthetic rubbers, includ- 
ing Neoprene Latex. 


PARADORS 


(For all types of synthetic Polymers) 


Types, grades and blends for every ; 
Paradors are available in a num- 

purpose, wherever Vulcanized ber of grades to meet the many 
: ‘ different applications in synthetic 

Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- formulations to which they may 
: be applied, since it is not alone 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they the odor of the synthetics which 
n j : must be modified but also the 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. Ollie dnubvend te dee obiiinn 


of other ingredients to secure a 
special product, such as adhesives 
or molded items. Paradors are 
all different in odor character and 
cover a wide price range. 


| 
* * * 


Many manufacturers of synthetic 
rubber products are finding it 
practical to work with Givaudan 
in overcoming their odor prob- 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND lems. You, too, may benefit from 
PROVEN PRODUCT Givaudan’s knowledge and expe- 
rience in overcoming odor prob- 


lems. We will be glad to make 
recommendations without obli- 
gations. 


a 
DELAWANNA, ING, 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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GENERAL RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bald face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Replies forwarded without charge 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted 
RUBBER 


MANUFACTURERS 


to do subcontracting work, for the 








next several months, fabric 
calendering, mixing compounded 
stocks and camelback tubing. 
Please give detailed description of 
equipment, and open hours. — Box 
873, India Rubber World, 386 


Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















: 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPOUNDER-EN( INI I R, EXPERIENCED IN COMPOL NDING 
: aebie astt t ry ¢ ae tes “ie n Bee Peso ne large 
Chen 1 Engineering Decree (al loc ion desired because 
s health. Address Box No. 864, care of Ixpia Rupeer Wor. 
CONSULTING, LAYOUT AND EQUIPPING PLANTS, 
manufacturing and selling of molded hard and soft rubber, 
also plastics, by man with 25 years’ experience. References 
given. Services confidential. Address Box No. 868, care of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES 


change. 25 years’ experience with large and small manufac- 
turers of mechanicals from natural and synthetic rubbers. 
Competent as development engineer, compounder, and esti- 
mating cost—manufacturing specifications engineer. Address 
Box No. 874, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 
We are eq ped to perform all types of physical and chemical tests 
for nthetic r 
Massachusetts 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


WANTED: CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN ALL 
phases of compounding molded rubber goods. Knowledge of 
synthetic and plastic compounding preferred, but not neces- 
sary. Eastern concern. Excellent opportunity. Address 
Box No. 862, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


AC PORY SUPERINTENDENT AND PLANT SUPERVISOR ON 
Pr 1 Molded Synthetic Parts. We have an opening for a man “on el 
gineering ability and record of past performance in aa duction end of pr 

n Plant located in Connecticut. Bt ul particulars of personal status, past 
experience in lettet Interview arranged Address Box No. 865, care 
InpIA Rusprer Worvp 


OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY DESIRES CALEN- 
der man. Experience with Vinyl Resins preferred. Perma- 
nent postwar position. Address Box No. 866, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


peng ge od ee ALL shy ieicd COMPOUND 
ng and formulating synthetic rubber cements dhesives. Excellent » 
sition, postwar security, with small plant in Sex Yi ue City Write full 
particulars and salary desired Address Box No. 86 care of INpIA RUBBER 
WorLD 

CHEMIST ENPERIEN( ED LATEX, SYNTHETICS; FOR ADUHI 
ives and can-sealing compounds, gaskets, etc.; immediate opening; excellent 
pportunity; employe nform Write full résumé giving age, 
experience, salary, etc Address Box » S870, care of INpdIA RUBBER 
Worip 


CHEMIST AND FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
experienced in compounding and manufacture of mechanical 
goods, natural and synthetic rubber. Chicago area. Excellent 
opportunity. Address Box No. 871, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


WANTED: CHEMIST, OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
experienced in the development and quality control of pack- 
ings and gaskets. Address Box No. 872, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


PRACTICAL MAN TO OPERATE INDUSTRIAL, 
surgical adhesive tape manufacturing plant. Unusual oppor- 
tunity. Address Box No. 875, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER WANTED 


with experience in calendering, milling, 
synthetic. resins and rubber: Spreader 
desirable. Metropolitan New York area. 
war position. 


Write Box 242, Equity. 113 W. 





and compounding 
experience 
Permanent post- 


also 


New York, N. Y. 


42nd St., 








WANTED— 
RUBBER CHEMIST 


tire and tube experience necessary. Write experience 
and salary requirements. Application will be regarded 
strictly confidential. 

Address Replies to: J. W. Whitehead, President 


THE NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Norwalk, Connecticut 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories for 
analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 


304 Washington Street Brooklyn I, N. Y. 
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een . Fhe utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


HAA 




















FRENCH OIL 
1005-TON 


Upward Acting 


HOT BED 


PRESS 


WillHelp Increase 
Production and 


Cut Costs. 





Model 2122 


32” Diameter, 16’’ Stroke, Eight 2’’ Openings, 
42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure 


2,000 Pounds. 


Write for Bulletin ‘*Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 
Hydraulic Press Division 

The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA OHIO 
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net 
\\PORCELAIN// 


a ORDER 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or 
electricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are 
made from our own stock molds and others from cus- 
tomers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 














UTILITY FAN OR V-BELT COVERING MACHINE 
FOR VARIOUS SIZES AND CROSS-SECTION 
BELTS 











UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy. Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAURKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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Our Rebuilding 
Process Removes 
the Element 
of Risk 


BY THESE FIVE 
IMPORTANT STEPS 
1. INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED TRENTON, N. J. 


LOS ANGELES, CALF. 











MACHINERY 
NEW & REBUILT 


“Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants” 


L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND PLANTS 








An International Standard of Measurement for— 
Hardness. Elasticity Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 


Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 





egistrations, fool 
R-4 and R-5 


sitior r o 1 Stands, convenient, instant 
Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price Lis 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MEG. co. 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll t St., JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in all foreign countries. 





inniA RUBBER WORLD 


Our New Machines 


MILLS 

MIXERS 

CUTTERS 

SAFETY BRAKES 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


* AKRON, OHIO SUSAN GRINDERS 


* STOUGHTON, MASS. 








Classified Advertisements 


Continued 




















"MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES “FOR SALE 















FOR SALE: —Watson- Stillman “Hyd Pneumatic Accumulator, 5%” 
am, 48” stroke, 3000% pressure 1 —24x2 a Hydraulic Press, 100 to 15¢ 
tons; 1—15 x18” Hydrat tlic Press, 2 1-T< on, Hobing Press; 1- ~18x38” Farrel 
Birm iingh 2m 3-roll Calender; — 16x42 Calender, 3-roll, with drive and 
m 1—20x60” 3-roll ( alender, herringbone drive; 1—Allen #3 Tuber 
\ & Pp. Mixers; Dry Mixers; Pulverizers; Grinders, etc. Send for complete 
list CONSOLIDATED PRODU¢ TS ‘CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New 
York N 

14 $-ROL § Fe! ASHE oR: 2—2-ROLL Ww ASHERS; 1—36” MILL; 2—40” 
mills; 2—60” valenc fers; I—#2 Re yle Tubi ng Machine; 1—#4 Royle Tubing 
Machine; 1 mn Tubing Machine, 6” worm; 1—< Allen Tubing Machine, 
5” worm; 4 Ra r Spreaders; 10—Upr ight Rubber Churns; 2-——40-gallon 
Pony Mixers; 1—72” Doubling Calender; 2—Sets of Cans for Combining; 
1—Broughton Mixer; 1—L arge Hammer Wil: 1—Span Grinder; 1—Experi 
nental Mill; 1—4-roll Calender, 8 x . ; 1—Southwark Triplex Hydraulic 
Pump, size 34% x 12” stroke; 1—Sheridan Press, 850’ of mona rail. Ad 
dress Box No. 876, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor cp. 











New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 
Used—Rebuilt — 
Rubber—Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 





SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY «o= ** RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 


AKRON 8, OHIO 





MOLDING 


PLASTICS presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


ae Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















“BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME I OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


guage. 91 pages, 8% x 11 inches, indexed. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to select materials and avoid 
failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and comprehensive lan- 


By T. R. STENBERG 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 
Address 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York I6, N. Y. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 





Dee 
UNITED RUBBER ‘MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


in HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
Boost CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 





NEWARK. N. J 





(Classified 


Advertisements Continued on Page 471) 
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"ane, Specialists in Rubber Testers 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED Scott has pioneered various testers now standard 

CALENDER STOCK SHELL -ollgg ties “aque oath prea nape oe a 
flexing, adhesion, resistance to light aging, com- 
pression-cutting, burst, etec., ete. 
















4” 5” 6” 8” 10” 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
CADIZ, OHIO 





* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 2.Bucittrs 


































ee eee ff ENERP REN KI 


Classified Advertisements - A Now Rubber Came mnt for ; Bonding s 


Sy nthe otic Rubber to Me tal, etc. 
Address All Replies to New York Office == 
at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. THE En ER PREN E Com PAN Y 


1910 First Central Tower, Akron, Ohio 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: HYDRAULIC PRESSES WITH HEATED PL ATENS, 150 
tons and up, also Banbury Mixer, Vulcanizer at least 5’ diameter, and 











other good equipment wanted for expansion program. Address Box No. 878, 
care of Inp1A RusBerR Wor -p. FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
iain hada SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 
WANT TO BUY SMALL RUBBER PLANT MANU- P. O. BOX 868 | NORFOLK, VA. 


facturing patented articles. New York or New England area. 
Address Box No. 863, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. es 


WANT TO BUY SMALL RUBBER PLANT EQUIPPED WITH AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 




















spreaders or combining machines, and mills, calender t Situated o 
the East on vast, — to New Vouk, if possible. perma a No. 877, care STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
of Inp1a RUBBER ORLD. 
7 : MANDRELS 
Mi ELLANE 
__MIsC nit en NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

MASTER BATCHING—MILLING TIME AV AILABLE TIRE RE 868 WINDSOR ST. , HARTFORD, CONN. 
claim stocks only. Can furnish all materials. Located in Pennsylvani Representatives 
Address Box No. 867, care of INprA RuBBER Wor.p. Akron San Francisco New York 



































Where Needs Are Filled 











The Classified Ad. Columns of Inp1a RupperR Worip SMALL RUBBER | PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS | 


bring prompt results at low cost. FROM NATURAL. “RECLAIMED, "AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY “375°” 


FLEXO JOINTS 


and pipe make the ideal steam 
connection for platen presses 

















FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 4218 Olive Street, St. Louis (8). Mo. 








BROCKTON} TOOL & COMPANY 


Central Street QUA LITY 8 @)] 0) Oa Oke 10) °-V PURPOSES | South Easton. Mass. 
THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index ts maintained for the convenience of our 
readers. It ts not a part of the advertisers’ contract, 
and INDIA RuBBER WorLD assumes no responsibility 
to advertisers for its correctness. 


A ) ‘7 « ! +65 é Shaw, Fr 
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Reproduced from ''The Story of Scrap Rubber'’ by Howard Wolf 


, Se 
WAlg, Crap Bales of miscellaneous scrap, carefully 


sorted to a certain reclaimer’s specification, are lined up for inspection during their “march 
to victory.” These are only a few of several hundred grades of Schulman scrap rubber, 


illustrating the uniformity that insures the exact quality and consistency you require for 


“A. Schulman Inc. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


any varicty of special-purpose run. 








AKRON 9, OHIO) @ NEW YORK I8, NEW YORK e@-~ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS e BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS * CONNEAUT, OHIO 





CLIMCO 
Cuiftimieartege 


This workman, with 17 years of experience, is 
inspecting liner fabric for possible imperfections 
before it is Climco Processed. @ Such skill and 
experience are widespread throughout our plant, 
and help explain why most leading rubber com- 
panies have standardized on Climco Processing. 
Climco Processing insures better separation, pre- 
vents stock adhesions, eliminates liner cleaning 
and repairs, and greatly increases the life of liner 
fabric. @ Today, you can’t afford to experiment. 
Protect your liner fabric with processing of proven 


quality—have them “Climcoed”. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS $5357 


Treatment Contains 
OR WAX 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost | %°.3'.2%.0% 











